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Or all the languages known in the world, 
the Engliſh is ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
difficult ; and foreigners in general look upon 
it as impracticable to arrive at any degree of 
perfection, either in writing or ſpeaking it. 
Yet from its nature and conſtitution, with 
regard to the grammatical part, It ought 
to be the moſt eaſy of attainment of any 
other; as upon examination it would appear, 
that it is built upon the ſimpleſt principles, 
and governed by the fewelt rules, of any 
language yet known. In which reſpects it 
exceeds even the Hebrew; hitherto ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt ſimple of any. With regard 
indeed to the pronunciation of our tongue, 
the obſtacles are great; and in the preſent 
ſtate of things almoſt inſuperable. But all 
this apparent difficult) ariſes from our utter 
negle& of examining and regulating our 


ſpeech ; as nothing has hitherto been done; 
either 
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either by individuals, or ſocieties, towards a 
right method of teaching it. 


Whilſt the ingenious natives of other coun- 
tries in Europe, particularly the Italians, 
French and Spaniards, in proportion to their 
progrels in civilization and politeneſs, have 
for more than a century been employed, with 
the utmoſt induſtry, in cultivating and regu» 
lating theif' ſpeech; we ftill remain in the 
fate of all barbarous countries in that reſpect, 
having left our's wholly to chance. Whoever 
has a mind to attain any of thoſe tongues, 
may arrive at the utmoſt perfection in them, 
by the urſtruction of ſkilful maſters, and the 
aid of accurate grammars and dictionaries; 
together with various treatiſes on the peculiar 
niceties.and elegancies of each. But when a 
foreigner arrives in London, and, as the firſt 
neceſſary point, enquires for a maſter to 
teach him the Ianguage, to his utter aſtoniſh- 
ment he is told, that there are none to be 
found ; and thus he is leſt to pick it up as 
well as he can, in the ſame way as if he had 
landed among ſavages. 


This is the more ſurpriſing, as perhaps 
there never was a language, which required, 
or merited cultivation more; and certainly 
there 
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there never was a people upon earth, to 
whom a perfect uſe of the powers of ſpeech 
was ſo eſſentially neceſſary, to ſupport their 
rights, privileges, and all the bleſſings ariſing 
from the nobleſt conſtitution that ever was 
formed. This amazing neglect has been 
owing to a mode of education, eſtabliſhed 
more than two centuries ago; and which, 
notwithſtanding a total change in every cir- 
cumſtance, that made ſuch a mode of educa- 
tion the moſt proper for thoſe times, has, to 
the diſgrace of human reaſon, and to the 
indelible reproach of the legiſlature of this 
country, remained invariably the ſame ever 
fince. On the revival of letters, the ſtudy of 
the Greek and Roman languages, in a ſhort 
time, became general, in the more civilized 
nations of Europe; and in this they were wiſe; 
becauſe a treaſure of knowledge, the collect- 
ed wiſdom of ages, was here opened to their 
view, which could be acquired in no other 

way; as their own languages were then 
and barbarous, and the works of their au- 
thors, neither fit for entertainment or uſe. 
Whereas in the noble works of antiquity, 
they found every thing neceſſary to enlighten 
the underſtanding, regulate the fancy, and 
refine the taſte; and in proportion to their 
progrels | in this way, they. who applied them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves to thoſe ſtudies gained a ſuperiority 
over the reſt of mankind, not in fame only, 
but in rank and fortune. Thus were they 
ſtimulated in the purſuit, not only by the 
pleaſure attending the chaſe, but by the great 
ends to be attained by it. The temples of 
Fame and Fortune were ſhut to all, who could 
not make their offerings in Greek and Latin. 
Latin particularly was the general language, 


in which all people of education both con- 


verſed and wrote; and became, for a conſi- 
derable length of time, the currency of Eu- 
rope, as French is at this day. Our an- 
ceſtors, not to be behindhand with other 
nations, made many endowments of ſchools 


and colleges, for the perpetual propagation 


of thoſe ſtudies, in their days fo juſtly held 
in the higheſt eſtimation. They could not 
look into the ſeeds of time, nor foreſee that fu- 
ture generations, upon a total change of cir- 
cumſtances, might ſuffer much by a conti- 
nuation of thoſe inſtitutions; or that an en- 
lightened poſterity would make ſuch alterati- 
ons in them, as a change of times might 


render neceſſary. 


The change indeed, ſince their days, has 
been ſo great, that the two learned languages 


are fallen into utter diſuſe, No one now ei- 
| ther 
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” ther writes, or converſes in them. Nay ſo 
totally are they gone out of faſhion, that in 
order to avoid the imputation of pedantry, 
no gentleman muſt let it appear in converſa- 
tion, that he ever had the lgaſt tincture of 
thoſe ſtudies; and far from contributing to 
any man's advancement to poſts of honour 
or profit, the utmoſt ſkill in thoſe languages 
will only qualify perſons for the office of 
ſchoolmaſters, or private tutors. Whillt a 
complete maſtery of the Engliſh, both in 
writing and ſpeaking, would be the ſureſt 
means of attaining thoſe ends, and anſwer 
every other purpoſe of fpeech, with regard 
to ornament, as well as uſe, to an inhabitant 
of theſe countries, better than a command of 
all the other languages known in the world. 
Yet ſo little regard has been paid to it in ei- 
ther reſpect, that out of our numerous army 
of authors, very few can be ſelected who 
write with accuracy; and among the multi- 
tude of our orators, even a tolerable ſpeaxer 
is a prodigy. 


Al this ariſes from a wrong bias given to 
the mind, in our courſe of education, with 
regard to two material articles. The firſt is, 
a total negle& of our own tongue, from 

the time and pains neceflary to the attain- 
A 5 ment 
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ment of two dead languages. The ſecond, 
an utter inattention to the living language, as 
delivered to the ear by the organs of ſpeech; 
from making the written, as preſented to the 
eye by the pen, the ſole object of inſtruc- 
tion. | : 


With regard to ihe firſt of theſe, it has 
been taken for granted, that a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin will of courſe produce a 
ſufficient knowledge of our own tongue ; 
though it is notorious that many who have, 
acquired an accurate ſkill in writing Latin, 


make but a very poor figure in their Eng- 


liſn ſiyle Nay it has lately been proved by 
a learned Prelate, in a ſhort eſſay upon our 
grammar, that ſome of our moſt celebrated 
writers, and ſuch as have hitherto paſſed for 
our Engliſh Claſſics, have been guilty of 
great ſoleciſms, inaccuracies, and even 
grammatical improprieties, in many places of 
their moſt finiſhed works. Nor 1s this at all 
ſurpriſing, when we conſider that grammar 
has never been taught amongſt us as a ſci- 
ence ; and that in learning Latin, our youth 


are inſtructed only in the mechanical rules 
peculiarly adapted to that language; where 
therefore theſe do not ſquare with another, 
they are as much at a lols, as if they knew 


no 
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no rules at all. Will any of theſe, preſum- 
ing upon their knowledge of Latin, think 
they can maſter the French or Italian, with- 
out learning the grammars of their reſpective 
tongues? And is there not the ſame reaſon 
for examining the peculiar rules by which 
the Engliſh is governed? This would cer- 
tainly be done by all in the liberal line of 
life, were the means open to them. But the 
fact is, that. there has been no method laid 
down for attaining this knowledge. No- 
thing worthy the name of a grammar has 
hitherto appeared; and it is not many years 
fince a dictionary of any value was produ- 
ced; which, though it muſt be allowed to have 
been an Herculean labour, when conſidered 
as the work of one man, yet {till is capable 
of great improvement.. Hence each indi-- 
vidual is left to acquire a critical ſkill in his: 
own language, as well as he can, by his: 
own labour..; The difficulties that perpetu- 
ally ſtart in his way, through want of ſome: 
principles and rules to guide him, ſoon make 
him weary of the fruitleſs purſuit; and 
people in general are ſatisfied with copying 


others, or making innovations upon unſure - 


grounds, In conſequence of which, it has 
been in a perpetual ſtate of fluctuation, 
being left wholly to the guidance of caprice 

| and! 
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and faſhion. The learned compiler of the 
Engliſh Dictionary, in ſpeaking of our lan- 
guage, ſays, That while it was employed in 
© the cultivation of every ſpecies of litera- 
ture, it has itſelf been neglected ; ſuffered to 
© ſpread under the direction of chance, into 
* wild exuberance , reſigned to the tyranny 
of time and faſhion , and expoſed to the cor- 
ruption of ignorance, and caprice of inno- 
vation. When I took the firſt ſurvey of my 
* undertaking, I found our ſpeech copious 
-< without order, and energetic without rules: 
© wherever I turned my view, there was 
« perplexity to be diſentangled, and confu- 
ſion to be regulated.“ And Swift, in his 
letter to Lord Oxford, is of opinion, that 
the corruptions crept into our language, 
have more than counterbalanced any im- 
provements it has received, ſince the days of 
Charles the Firſt, No wonder indeed our 
written language ſhould be in this ſtate, 
when the only article attended to, and re- 
gularly taught, is that of ſpelling words pro- 
perly. 


But low as the fate of the written lan- 
guage is, that of the ſpoken is infinitely 
worſe; with regard to which, nothing has 
been done, even to render a right pronun- 
9 ciation 
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ciation of the words attainable, And with 
reſpect io every other point, we are fo far 
from having any way opened for teaching 
a juſt and graceful delivery, that even from 
our learning the firſt elements of Speech, 
we are ſo wholly, perverted by falſe rules, 
and afterwards corrupted by bad habits, 
that there is ſcarce a pollibility of arriving 
at any degree of | perfection in the moſt uſe- 


ful and plealing art that can WP. and dig- 
nify human nature. 


The total neglect of this art has been pro- 
ductive of the worlt conſequences, It is by 
ſpeech that all affairs relative to the nation 
at large, or particular ſocieties, are carried 
on. In the conduct of all affairs eccleſi- 
aſtical and civil, in church, in parliament, 
courts of juſtice, county courts, grand and 
petty juries, veſtries in pariſhes, are the 
powers of ſpeech eſſentially requiſite. In all 
which places, the wretched ſtate of elocu- 
tion is apparent to perſons of any diſcern- 
ment and taſte; more particularly in the 
church, where that talent is of the utmoſt 
moment to the ſupport of religion. But in 
general, the ſpeakers conſole themſelves with 
the thought, that they are not worſe than 
their neighbours: and numbers, hopeleſs of 


arriving 
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arriving at any degree of excellence in that 
way, endeavour, as is uſual on ſuch occaſi- 
ons, to depreciate what they cannot attain. ; 
Nay it has been gravely maintained by 7 
many writers, that oratory is not ſuited to the 
genius of the nation, or nature of the conſti- 
tution; and that any uſe of it, in the pulpit, 
the ſenate-houſe, or bar, would even be im- 
proper. To this term of Oratory, from the 
erroneous ideas entertained of that art, they 
annex ſtrange confuſed notions, of ſome- 
thing artificial in tones, looks, and geſture, 
that have no foundation in nature, and are 
the mere inventions of man. But if the 
true art of oratory be only to exhibit nature 
dreſt to advantage; if its object be, to en- 
able the ſpeaker to diſplay his thoughts and © 
ſentiments, in the moſt perlpieuous, pleaſing, 
and forcible manner; fo as to enlighten 
the underſtanding, charm the car; and leave 
the deepeſt impreſſions on the minds of 
the hearers—Can any one but the molt vain. 
pedant, or ſtupid barbarian, ſay that ſuch 
an art is improper for this or any other ſoci- 
_ ety in the world? To reaſon with blind pre- 
judice, or invincible- ignorance, would be 
fruitleſs; but I would beg leave to aſk all 
who _ this rae a feu een | 


e 


Whether 
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Whether it would not contribute much to 
promote the cauſe of religion, if the ſer- 
vice of the church were always performed 
with propriety, and ſermons delivered mm 
due force ? | 


Whether it would not be of ſervice to 
the ſtate, if all our ſenators, who had from 
nature the abilities, ſhould alſo be furniſhed 
from art and practice, with the habitual 
power of delivering their ſentiments readily 
in a correct, perſpicuous, and forcible man- 
ner? And whether this would not be equal- 
ly uſeful to the gentlemen of the bar ? 


Whether it would not contribute much 
to the eaſe and pl-afure of ſociety, and im- 
provement of politeneſs, if all gentlemen 
in public meetings, or private company, 
ſhould be able to expreſs their thoughts 
clearly, and with an utterance fo regulated, 
as not to give pain to the underſtanding, 
or offence to the ears of their auditors ? 


Whether it would not greatly contribute 
to put an end to the odious diſtinction kept 
up between the ſubjects of the ſame king, 
if a way were opened, by which the attain- 
ment of the Engliſh tongue in its purity, 

both 
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both in point of phraſeology and pronuncia- 
tion, might be rendered eaſy to all inhabi- 
tants of his Majeſty's dominions, whether 
of South or North Britain, of Ireland, or 
the other Britiſh dependencies ? 


Whether it would not redound much 
to the honour of this nation, if the attain- 
ment of our tongue were rendered eaſy 
to foreigners, ſo as to enable them to read 
our excellent authors in the original, and 
converſe with the natives of theſe countries 
upon equal terms ? 


Whether many important advantages 
would not accrue both to the preſent age, 
and to poſterity, if the Engliſh language 
were aſcertained, and reduced to a fixed 
and permanent ſtandard ? 


Whether the firſt ſtep neceſſary to the 
accompliſhment of theſe points, be not that 
of opening a method, whereby all children 
of theſe realms, whether male or female, 
may be inſtructed from the. firſt rudiments, 
in a grammatical knowledge of the Engliſh 
tongue, and the art of reading and ſpeak- 
ing it with propriety and grace; in the 
ſame regular way as other languages, and 
other 
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other arts, of infinitely leſs conſequence to 
them, are now taught ? 
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To | compaſs theſe points, and others 
perhaps of ſtill greater conſequence which 
may flow from them, has been the chief 
object of the Author's purſuits in life, and 
the main end of the preſent publication. 


It muſt be obvious, that in order to 
* ſpread abroad the Engliſh language as a 
is ty living tongue, and to facilitate the attain- 
ment of its ſpeech, it is neceſſary in the 
& firſt place that a ſtandard of pronunciation 
® ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and a method. of ac- 
4 during a juſt one ſhould be laid open. 

That the preſent ftate of the written lan- 
i | guage is not at all calculated to anſwer 
that end, is evident from this; that not 
9 only the natives of Ireland, Scotland, and 
M Wales, who ſpeak Engliſh, and are taught 
g to read it, pronounce it differently, but 
5 L cach county in England has its peculiar 
Y dialect, which infects not only their ſpeech, 
but their reading alſo. All attempts to re- 
form this by any alteration in our written 
Yn would be utterly impracticable: 
And the only plan which could poſſibly. 
be followed with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 
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is what the Author has PO in ay 


Grammar. 


He has laid open in it a method of 
teaching every thing which regards found, 
from the firſt ſnmple elements, to their moſt 
extended combinations in words and ſen- 
tences. He has pointed out the princi- 
ples upon which our pronunciation is found- 
ed, and the general rules by which it is re- 
 gulated. os < 


He has reduced the pronunciation of | 
each word to a certainty by fixed and vi- 
ſible marks; the only way by which uni- 
formity of found could be propagated to 
any diſtance. This we find effectually done 
in the art of muſic by notes; for in bk 
whatever part of the globe muſic is ſo 
taught, the adepts in it read it exactly the 
fame way. A ſimilar uniformity of pronun- 
ciation, by means of this Grammar, may 
be ſpread through all parts of the globe, 4 
wherever Engliſh ſhall be taught by its aid. 


But it may be aſked, what right the 
Author has to aſſume to himſelf the office 
ef a legiſlator on this occaſion, and what his 
preten= | 
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pretenſions are to eftabliſh. an abſolute ſtan- 
dard in an article, which is far from being 
in a ſettled ſtate among any claſs of people? 
It is well known, that there is a great diver- 


ſity of pronunciation of the ſame words, 


not only in individuals, but in whole bodies 
of men. That there are ſome adopted by 
the univerſities; ſome prevail at the bar, 
and ſome in the ſenate-houſe. That the 
propriety of theſe ſeveral pronunciations is 
controverted by the ſeveral perſons who 


have adopted them; and what right has this 


ſelf-appointed judge to determine which is 
the beſt ? 


The Author allows the propriety of the 


=” objection, and therefore thinks it neceſſary 


to lay open the grounds upon which he 
puts in his claim to this arduous office. 


There was a time, and that at no very 
diſtant period, which may be called the 
Auguſtan age of England, I mean during 
the reign of Queen Anne, when Engliſh 
was the language ſpoken at court; and 
when the ſame attention was paid to pro- 
priety of pronunciation, as that of French 
at the Court of Verſailles, This produced 
a uni- 
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a uniformity in that article in all the polite 
circles; and a gentleman or lady would have 
been as much aſhamed of a wrong pronun- 
clation then, as perſons of a liberal educa- 
tion would now- be. of miſ-ſpelling words. 
But on the acceſſion of a foreign family to 
the throne, amid the many bleſſings con- 
ferred by that happy event, the Engliſh 
language ſuffered much by being baniſhed 
the court, to make room for the French. 
From that time the regard formerly paid to 
pronunciation has been gradually declining ; 
ſo that now the greateſt improprieties in that 
point are to.be found among people of faſhion ; 
many pronunciations, which thirty or forty 
years ago were confined to the vulgar, are 
gradually gaining ground; and if ſomething 
be not done to ſtop this growing evil, and 
fix a general ſtandard at preſent, the Engliſh 
is likely to become a mere jargon, which 
every one may pronounce as he pleaſes. It 
is to be wiſhed, that ſuch a ſtandard had 
been eſtabliſhed at the period before menti- 
oned, as it is probable, that Engliſh was then 
ſpoken in its higheſt ſtate of perfection. Nor 
is it yet too late to recover it in that very 
ſtate. It was my fortune to receive the ear- 


ly part of my education under a maſter, who 
made 
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4 made that a material object of inſtruction to 
te youth committed to his care. He was 

we intimate friend, and choſen companion 
of Swift; who had paſſed great part of his 
life in a familiar intercourſe with the moſt 

* diſtinguiſhed men of the age, whether for 


rank or genius. Eminent as he was for the 
” > purity and accuracy of his ſtyle, he was not 
- more attentive to that point in writing, than 


ne was to exactneſs of pronunciation in 
= ſpeaking. Nor could he bear to hear any 
-- miſtakes committed by his friends in that 
reſpect, without correcting them. I had the 
> happineſs to be much with him in the 
= early part of my life, and for ſeveral months 
read to him three or four hours a day, 

receiving ſtill the benefit of his inſtruction. 
II have ſince had frequent opportunities of 
being convinced that a uniformity of pronun- 
ciation had prevailed at the court of Queen 
Anne, by comparing Swift's with that of 
many diſtinguiſned perſonages who were 
> there initiated into life; among the number of 
* which were the Duke of Dorſet and the Earl 
of Cheſterfield. And that very pronunci- 
ation is ſtill the cuſtomary one among the 
5 deſcendants of all the politer part of the 
pf _orid bred in that reign. Upon inveſtigating 
the 
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the principles on which the pronunciation of 5 9 


that time was formed, I found, that though 
there were no rules laid down for its regula- 
tion, yet there was a ſecret influence of ana- 
logy conſtantly operating, which attracted 
the different words, according to their ſeveral 
claſſes, to itſelf as their center. And where 
there were any deviations from that ana- 
logy, the anomalies were founded upon the 
beſt principle by which ſpeech can be regu- 
lated, that of preferring the pronunciation 


which was the moſt eaſy to the organs of 


ſpeech, and conſequently moſt agreeable to 
the ear. So far the Author has laid open his 
pretenſions, upon a ſuppoſition that pronun- 
ciation depended only upon cuſtom and 
faſhion. But when he adds, that he is the 
firſt who ever laid open the principles upon 
which our pronunciation is founded, and 
the rules by which it is regulated, he hopes 
the claim he has laid in to the office he has 
undertaken, will not be conſidered as either 
vain or an | 


When we reflect, that no evil ſo grem 
can befal any language. as a perpetual fluctu- 
ation both in point of ſpelling and pronounc- 
ing, it is ſurely a point to be wiſhed, that a 

permanent 


* 
"+ 
. 
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permanent and obvious ftandard of both 
mould at ſome certain period be eſtabliſhed : 
| } and if poſſible, that period ſhould be fixed 
upon, when probably, they were in the 
y greateſt degree of perfection. Dr. Johnſon's 
' ſpelling has been implicitly followed. It 
© ſcarce deviates from that uſed by the wri- 
ters in Queen Anne's reign; as he has ju- 
diciouſly rejected ſeveral innovations at- 
tempted ſince that time by vain and prag- 
matical writers, who, from an affectation of 
: ſingularity, have attempted to introduce 
changes, upon principles which will by no 
means ſtand the teſt of examination: and it 


oF L234 . 1 . be. 
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2 might indiſputably be proved, that no alte- 
=” rations in that reſpect, productive of any 
real benefit, can be made, without ' new 
; moulding our alphabet, and making a con- 
ſiderable addition to its characters; a point 
© utterly impracticable. 
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With regard to pronunciation, the Author 
has laid his reaſons before the public for his 
© having followed that which was eſtabliſhed 
at the ſame æra. Thus, in both theſe arti- 
cles, has he endeavoured to fix two anchors 
to our floating language, in order to keep 
it ſteady againſt the gales of caprice, and 
ceeurrent of faſhion, 


As 


o 
WW. 
4 J 
2 lf » «> 
— 
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As the utmoſt accuracy was neceſſary in 
uſing the marks of pronunciation, he has 
exerted ſuch induſtry in this reſpect, by rei- 
terated examination of each proof ſheet be: 
fore it was printed off, that he hopes there is 


Not an error of any conſequence one Ap 
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r 
[ * Simple Saunds. 


In the Engliſh alphabet 4 appear twenty- fix 
letters, 


" 5) By OY 
r 


{ s h 
n o p 4 tu 


f 1 1 
ſ S w 
But this alphabet is ill calculated to repreſent the 
bmple ſounds of the Engliſh tongue, as there are 
many of thoſe ſounds which have no letters to 
and for their marks. Two of the conſonants are 
5 ſuperſſuous; c and q: having the ſound either 
"of K or 5; and g that of + before a u when pre- 
ceding another vowel in the ſame ſyllable. Two 
ure marks of compound ſounds ; j, which ſtands 
pr dæh; and x, for ks or gz. And bis no letter, 
3 B but 
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but merely a mark of aſpiration. With regard 


to the vowels, two of them, i and , as pro- 
nounced by us, are marks of diphthongs ; and the 


only ſounds we hear of real ſimple vowels are thoſe! 


of a, e, and o. Thus, deducting the five conſo- 
nant marks above mentioned, and thoſe of the two 
vowels, there remain but nineteen letters to repre- 
ſent all the ſimple ſounds in our tongue, which in 


reality amount to twenty-eight ; conſequently to, 
make a complete alphabet, in which every ſimple! 


ſound ought to have a mark peculiar to itſelf, there 
ought to be nine more characters or letters. The 
reaſon of this deficiency 1s, that after the revival 


of letters we adopted the Roman alphabet, which . 


became of general uſe throughout Europe, though 


it was by no means ſuited to our tongue, on ac. 
count of the great number of ſimple ound 


contained in it, which were not found in the 
ancient Latin. To make up for this deficiency in 


the adopted alphabet, there were in thoſe days oi 


ignorance ſo many clumſy contrivances uſed, ani 


from that time to this ſuch diverſity and i irregu. 8 
larity in marking the ſuperabounding ſounds, no: 


upon ſettled principles, but according to the whim 


and faſhion of the times, that it became a work, 
of immenſe time and labour, even to the beſt edu- 
cated natives, to give a right pronunciacion to 
words in reading; and it is rendered wholly im. 


poſſible for foreigners or provincials ever to ac. 
quire it, from any aſſiſtance hitherto given then 
hy books, 


hy 4 i e 


f 


| 
i 


a 
a 
ſc 
di 
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-d . To afford a clue through this intricate labyrinth, 
and to enable all, who will take the pains of be- 
be coming maſters of the method here laid down, to 
acquire a juſt pronunciation of our tongue, is one 


* of the main objects propoſed in the following 
Wo work. | 
re- In order to this it will be neceſſary in the firſt 


in place to aſcertain the number of ſimple ſounds 
to; in our tongue. And firſt I ſhall begin with the 
ple _ vowels. 


R Scheme of the Vorbels. 
Firſt. Second. Third. 
- A hit bite hall. 
| OC bet bear beer, 
1 i fit fight field. 
thi 1 nöt nöte nooſe. 
pin 4 u bit | biſh blue. 
s off * ove-ly *. 
aue Before they proceed any farther, it will be ne- 
805 c ceſſary that all who would readily and clearly com- 
en prehend what 1s laid down in the following treatiſe 
Vith regard to the vowels, ſhould get the above 
"| ſcheme by heart, ſo as to be able to repeat it rea- 


e 9 ily in the order in which the words lie, on a * 


t0 
*. 3 not perpendicular line; as, 5 
| hate hall. 
bear, &c. 


B 2 a In 
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In this ſcheme * we ſee that each vowel ſtands for 
three different ſounds; and I have claſſed them 
in this manner, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to 
particularize them hereafter by the titles of Firſt, : 
Second, and Third ſounds, according to the onke | 
in which they lie, and as FOny are marked by tote 
figures. 


At firſt view of this ſcheme, one would be apt 
to imagine that we have no leſs than 17 ſounds of | 
vowels in our tongue; but, on a nearer examina- 
tion, we ſhall find that there are ſeveral duplicate 
of the ſame ſounds, only differently marked. Thus 
the ſecond ſounds of @ and e, as in häte, b&ar, . 
are the ſame. The third ſounds in e and i, beer, + ? 
field, are alſo the ſame. The ſound of » in nöt, 1 
is only the ſhort of a in hall. The ſecond ſound 
of d in bfiſh is only the ſhort ſound of & in nooſe. 
The ſecond ſound of 7 in fight, and the third 
ſound of 1 in cube, are not ſimple ſounds, but 
diphthongs. And with regard to the two ſound; ; 
of y, the firſt perceived in the laſt ſyllable off 
lovely, is only the ſhort ſound of è in beer, and 
ſecond in lye is the ſame as I in fight. 


So that ſubducting theſe eight duplicates, ther: 
remain only nine ſimple vocal ſounds or vowels) 6 


which are as follow : ho 
A 2 A © 6 
hall hat hate beer note 
© 4 1 u 
nooſe bet fit but. 2 
Numb 3 : 


* Till they ſhall have got it by heart, the beft way will b 
that each reader ſhall copy the above ſcheme, and hold it in| 
hand, ia order to be ſure that he does not miſtake the marks, 


_ - 


Mm * 7 
ä 
E = #* 
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9 
70 Number of Simple Sounds of Conſonants. 
g 


+ 'Theſe amount to nineteen, which are as follow: 


eb ed ef eg ek el em en ep er 
ſe es et ev cz eth eth eſh ezh ing. 


From the number of characters which appear 
in the Roman alphabet as marks of ſimple ſounds, 
five muſt be excluded as improper : two are ſu- 
perfluous, c and 9g; c having the ſame power only 
8s a 4, orans; of a 4, as in card; of an s, as in 
ceaſe; and g that of & when it precedes a diph- 
thong whoſe firſt vowel is , as in quality, H is 
po letter, as it repreſents no articulate ſound, and 
* merely an effort of the breath, or aſpiration; 
and two are marks of compound, not ſimple ſounds; 
© of 20 preceded by a d, as erh, edzh; james, 
-dzhames ; and x of Is, or gz; #s, as in excel; gz, 
as in example. 


Ihe laſt five conſonants of the Engliſh alphabet, 
s enumerated above, are marked each by two 
characters, and therefore have been conſidered by 
gur grammarians as compound ſounds, though in 
reality they are as ſimple as any of the ref, But 
the trath is, the Roman language was without 
thoſe ſounds, conſequently they had no letters in 
0 their alphabet to mark them. The ſound of eth, 
or the Greek theta, indeed, they had adopted to— 
gether with ſome words from that language, ſuch 
As theatrum, theologia, & c.; but not being able 
MY @ introduce the Greek letter into their alphabet, 
| "x! fell upon the expedient of marking it by a 


ill bt 
11 % hi junction. 


.A 

A 
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ca 
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junction of their Y, or mark of aſpiration, with 
a t, and this expedient we have adopted from 
them in marking three of thoſe ſounds; of til, 
as in the word thin; zh, as in then; and , as 

in ſhall. But we have as yet given no peculiar | 

mark to the fourth ſound, ezh, being ſometimes 
repreſented by a fingle z, as in azure ; ſometimes 
by an s, as in oſier. The ſimple ſound ing is uni- 


3 0 
formly marked by a junction of u and g, as ſing, 
Ting, &c. E oi 


There are beſides two letters in the Roman al- tl 
phabet, y and w, whoſe nature and uſe have been re 
utterly miſtaken by our grammarians, as ſhall be 
ſhewn when we come to ſpeak of diphthongs. 
'The chief uſe of theſe characters is to ſtand as 1 

marks for the ſhort ſounds of ce, and oo, in the Þ 
formation of diphthongs ; by which names they 
thould therefore be called. O 


The whole of the Engliſh alphabet, with re- 
gard both to ſounds and letters, may be exhibited Þ 
in one view by the following ſcheme. i 


Vwels. 
4 a 4 6 6 
hall hat hate beer note 
© Fo l u 
nooſe bet fit but 
w 
ſhort 60 ſhort te. . 


Conſonants. | 
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© onſonants. 


eb ed ef eg ek el em en ep er 
es et ev ez eth* eth eſh ezh ing 
*h C ] q x 

ha ek er eſs edge qua cks or egz. 

By ſounding theſe latter characters in this manner, 
their nature and powers will be expreſſed in their 
names. And I have placed a vowel before the 
other conſonants, that they may be all ſounded in 
that manner, contrary to the uſual practice, for a 
reaſon to be given hereafter. 


S BUTTON 
Of the Nature and Formation of the Simple Sounds, 


Firs7, of the vowels; which may be di- 


; vided into long and ſhort. The firſt fix are of the 
former kind; the three laſt, of the latter. In 


calling the firſt long vowels, I do not mean that 


they are neceſſarily long, but they are ſuch whoſe 


us, 


found may be prolonged ad libitum, though at the 
fame time capable of being rendered ſhort ; and 


1 therefore ſtrictly ſpeaking they ſhould be denomi- 
ated doubtful. 


Six 


: Th has two ſounds z one in the word thin, the other in ther, 
\ To diſtinguiſh them, the former ſound is marked by a ſtroke drawn 
Acroſs the upper part of the Ii. 
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Six long or doubtful Vowels. 
hall hät häte beter nöte noſe. 


In pronouncing them in that order, we perceive | 4 
a juſt and regular ſcale, by which the voice pro- 


ceeds in marking thoſe ſounds. à is the fulleſt 
found, made by the greateſt aperture of the mouth, 


and the voice ſtrikes upon that part of the palate _ 
which is neareſt to the paſſage by which the voice 
iſſues : 4 is formed by a gradually lefs aperture, 
and the ſtroke of the voice more advanced: i in © 


like proportion ſtill more ſo; and in ſounding & 


the mouth is almoſt cloſed, and the ſtroke of the 
voice is near the teeth. Theſe are the only long 
vowels formed within the mouth. After that, 
the ſeat of articulation is advanced to the lips ; 
ö being formed by a ſmall puſhing out of the lips 
in a figure reſembling the circular character which 


repreſents that ſound ; and © by advancing the lips 
ſtill more, and puſhing the ſound out through a 
chink or foramen more of the oblong kind. So 


— a  VAXx a ao a 4 a 


that whoever will give but a flight attention in 


repeating the vowels in this order, will perceive 


a regular and gradual progreſſion of the voice, 


from the firſt ſeat of articulation to the extreme: 


as, a4 ie 66. The three laſt vowels, ſounded WW 
in the words bet, fit, büt, are in their nature ſhort, R N 
being incapable of prolongation; on which ac- 


count it would be found difficult to pronounce 
them ſeparately, and their true ſounds can be 
pointed out only in ſyllables when they are united 
to ſubſequent conſonants. 


1 
k 3 
4-4 
= \ 
h * 
n 
? 4 
1 
0 
p # 
. 
e 
1 
- N 
4— 
»” * 
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Of the Nature and Formation of Conſonants. 


Conſonants may be divided into two claſſes, 
mutes and ſemivowels. The mutes, are thoſe 


| whoſe ſounds cannot be prolonged ; the ſemivow- 


els, ſuch whoſe ſounds can be continued at pleaſure 
partaking of the nature of vowels, from which 


they derive their name. There are ſix mutes, eb, 


ed, eg, ek, ep, et. And thirteen ſemivowels, ef, 
el, em, en, er, es, ev, ez, eth, eth, eſh, ezh, 
Ing. 


The mutes may be ſubdivided into pure and im- 


pure. The pure, are thoſe whoſe ſounds cannot 


be at all prolonged. Theſe are, ek, ep, et. The 
impure, are thoſe whoſe ſounds may be continued, 
though for a very ſhort ſpace. Theſe are, cb, ed, 


eg. 


The ſemivowels may be ſubdivided into vocal 
and aſpirated. The vocal, are thoſe which are 
formed by the voice; the aſpirated, thoſe formed 
by the breath. There are nine vocal, and four 


aſpirated. The vocal are el, em, en, er, ev, ez, 
eth, erh, ing. The aſpirated, ef, es, eth, eſh. 
> The vocal ſemivowels may be ſubdivided into pure, 
and impure.. The pure, . ſuch as are formed in- 
tireſy by the voice: the impure, ſuch as have a 
5 mixture of breath with the voice. There are five 
pure el, em, en, er, ing. Four impure—ev, e 
eth, ezh.. 


In order to know the manner of their. forma- 


tion, it will be proper to divide them into ſeparate 


B by ; claſſes, 8 
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claſſes, according to the different ſeats where they 
are formed, whether the lips, teeth, palate, or 
noſe ; thence denominated, labial, dental, palatine, | 
and naſal. K 


The labial are four, eb ep ef e. 
Dental eight, ed et eth eth 
eZ eſs eſh erh. 
Palatine four, eg ek er. 
Naſal three, em en ing. 


Eb and ep are formed exactly by the ſame ac- 
tion of the lips, which is, by cloſing them and in- 
tercepting the voice; and the only difference be- 
tween them is, that in forming eb, the lips at firſt 
only gently touch each other, ſo as not wholly to 
prevent ſome ſounds iſſuing, and are ſoon after 
cloſed till the voice is entirely intercepted : where- | 
as in forming ep, the lips are at once fo forcibly 
preſſed together, as to prevent the iſſuing of any © 
ſound. Theſe two zre the only genuine labial Z 
conſonants ; that is, entirely formed by the lips: 
the other two, being partly labial, and partly den- 
tal; that is, they are formed by the application of 
the under lip to the upper teeth, as ef, ev. Here 
it is alſo to be obſerved, that theſe two letters are 
formed by the ſame poſition of the organs, and the | 1. 
only difference between them is, that ev is formed ; 
by the voice and breath mixed; ef, by the breath ; 
only. 


The next in order are the dental, as the ſeat of 4 
their formation is neareſt to the lips. In forming | 
ed and et the tip of the tongue is preſſed again 
the upper gums, almoſt touching the teeth; and 

there 


* 


Or 
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there is no other difference between them than 


what was before mentioned with regard to the la- 
bials eb and ep; that in the one, the ſound can be 


continued; in the other it can not. In forming 


ed, the tongue at firſt only gently touches the gum, 
and is gradually preſſed cloſer till the ſound is en- 
tirely obſtructed ; whereas in forming et, the 
tongue is at once ſo forcibly and cloſely preſſed to 
the ſame part, that the ſound 1s inſtantly inter- 
cepted. 


Etk and eth are formed by placing the tip of 


the tongue between the teeth, and prefling it 
: againſt the upper teeth; and the only difference 
between them is, what was before obſerved with 


regard to ev and ef, that the one 1s formed by the 
breath only, the other by the breath and voice 


mixed. 


Eſs and ez are both formed in the ſame manner, 
by turning up the tip of the tongue towards the 
upper gums, but ſo as not to touch them; and 
thus the breath and voice being cut by the ſharp 
point of the tongue, and paſting through the nar- 
row chink left between that and the gums, are 


modified into that hiſſing ſound perceptible in the - 
one, and buzzing noiſe in the other. Here alſo 
the only difference between them is, the ſame 
that was juſt mentioned with regard to eth and eth, 
5 that ez is formed by the voice and breath together, 
e by the breath only. 


Eſb and ezh are formed by protruding the tongue 
towards the teeth, but ſo as not touch them; and 


thus the voice and breath paſſing over it through a 
wider 
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wider chink, and not being cut by it on account of 
its flat poſition, have not ſo ſharp a ſound as eſs 
and z. The ſame diſtinction is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved here, they being both formed by the ſame 
poſition of the organs, only ezh is by the voice 
and breath, and % by the breath only. 


Of this claſs there are but two that in ſtrict 
Propriety can be called dental; and thoſe are eth 
and eth, formed by the application of the tongue 
to the upper teeth, which are not direQly con- 
cerned in producing any of the other ſounds ; but 


AY ; 
3 * 
r 

* 


n e 


as the ſeat of their formation is cloſe to the teeth, 


they have obta ned the name of dental, to diſtin- 


guith them from thoſe whoſe feat is farther re- 
moved back towards the palate, and thence called 
Palatine. 


The firſt of this claſs are e and er, whoſe ſeat 


of formation lies a little behind that of ed and et. 


El is formed by a gentle application of the end of 
the tongue to the roof of the mouth a little be- 


hind the ſeat of ed. Ihe preſſure muſt be as ſoft * 


as poſſible, ſo that the ſound may not be inter- 


cepted; and in this poſition the voice glides gently 
over the ſides of the tongue, which are in a 
horizontal poſture, in a ſtraight line through the 
month. Er is formed by a vibrating motion of the 


tip of the tongue between the upper and under 


jaw, without touching either, and at about the 
ſame diſtance from the teeth that el is formed. 


Farther back towards the palate are formed eg | . 
and e#, by raiſing the middle of the tongue ſo as 
| 10 


a a am AS wo 


3 * þ 
3 : . . 
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to touch the roof of the mouth; and the only 
difference of their formation is, that in eg the 
tongue is not ſo cloſely preſſed at firſt but that the 
ſound may continue for a little while; and in &, 
the voice is wholly intercepted, in the ſame man- 


ner as was before mentioned in forming ed and ct. 


The three conſonants, em, en, ing, make up the 
laſt claſs called naſal, on account of the ſound's iſſu- 
ing through the noſe. Emis formed by cloſing the 
lips much in the ſame manner and degree as in eb, 
with this difference, that the voice thus ſtopped at 
the lips, is permitted to paſs through the noſe. 


En 1s formed much in the ſame ſeat, and by a 


like application of the organ as /; only there is 


more of the tongue, and more cloſely applied to 
the roof of the mouth, ſo as in a great meaſure to 
ſtop the voice from iſſuing through that paſſage, and 
to force the greater part of it back through the noſe. 


Behind this, much in the ſame ſeat, and ſame 


* diſpoſition of the organs as in forming the ſound eg, 


is produced: the ſound ing, by raiſing the middle of 
the tongue to a gentle contact with the roof of the 
mouth, ſo as that part of the voice may iſſue 


through the mouth, and the remainder be forced 
back through the noſe, 


I ſhall now exhibit at one view a ſcheme of the 


| 3 whole alphabet, according to the method above 
laid down, 


"SCHEME 
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SCHEME or THE ALPHABET. 


Number of ſimple Sounds in our Tongue 28. 


9 Vawels, 4 4 A E 6 
hall hat hate beer note 


© E 1 u 
nooſe bet fit but 
vy y 
ſhort oo ſhort ee 


19 Conſonants, eb ed ef eg ek el em 
Ho | | r . e | 
eth eth eſh ezh ing. 6 


2 Superflueus, c, which has the power 
of e or eſs. 
9, that of e before . 


2 Compound, j, which ſtands for edzh. & 
x, for ks or gz. ; 


1 No letter, h, merely a mark of aſ- | 
piration. . 


Conſonanis divided into Mutes and Semi votbeli. oy 


| 
2 
6 Mutes, eb ed eg ek ep et. * 
= 
4 P 4 
3 Pure Mutes, ek ep et. =o | 
3 Impure, eb ed eg. $ 
5 + 


5 1 1 
* aq a 
_— 
13 Semi- x 
= 
4 2 


5 
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1 3 Semivowels, ef el. em en er - els e 
ez eth eth eſh ezh ing. 


Vocal, el em en er er 
ez eth erh ing. 


4 Aſpirated, ef eſs eth eſh. 
Divided again into 


4 Labial, eb ep . ev ef. 
8 Dental, ed et eth eth ez 


eſs erh eſh. 
m. 4 Palatine, eg ek el er. 
7 1 3 Naſal, em en ing. 


el 3 


SECTION M. 


Of Diphthongs. 


3 
Havi NG. examined all the ſimple ſounds in 
{- our tongue, I ſhall now proceed to the double 


+ ſounds or diphthongs. 


There are two of our diphthongs which have 
uſually paſſed for ſimple ſounds, becauſe they are 

for the moſt part marked by ſingle characters, 
4 which are f and ft, as ſounded in the words fight, 
=} blue; the ſounds given to thoſe vowels in repeat- 
by: 4 ing our alphabet. But in reality they are per- 
fect diphthongs. The ſound f is compoſed of the 
fulleſt 


oY 
* I 
ö uf 
ww 2 . 
* Ls, 
=. . 
_ 
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fulleſt and ſlendereſt of our vowels, à and &; 
the firſt made by the largeſt, and the latter by the 
ſmalleſt aperture of the mouth. If we attend to 


the proceſs in forming this ſound, we ſhall find 


that the mouth is firſt opened to the ſame degree 
of aperture, and is in the ſame poſition as if it 
were going to ſound a; but before the voice can 
get a paſlage through the lips, the under jaw is 
drawn near to the upper in the ſame poſition as 


when the vowel è is formed; and thus the full 


ſound, checked by the {lender one, and coaleſcing 
with it, produces a third ſound, different from both, 
which is the diphthong 1. 


The diphthong u of the ſounds & and &; the 


former ſo rapidly uttered, and falling ſo quickly 


into the ſound ò, that its own diſtinct power is not 


heard; and thus a third ſound or diphthong is 


formed by the junction of the two vowels, 


The diphthong oi or oy is formed by a union of 
the ſame vowels as that of i; that is a &; with 
this difference, that the firſt vowel à, being dwelt 
upon, is diſtinctly heard before its ſound is 
changed by its junction with the latter vowel è; 
as oi, noiſe. 


The diphthong cu or ew is compoſed- of the 


the poſition of ſounding à, but before that ſound 


13 1 * 


is perfected, by a motion of the under jaw and 


lips to the poſition of ſounding ö, the firſt ſound 


1% 
ſounds à and 6; and is formed much in the © 
ſame manner as 1; the mouth being at firſt in 


bo 8 


à is checked and blended with the latter ö, from [- 1 


which "8 
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Ka reſults the diphthong ou or ow, as in thou, 
wow. 


All the other diphthongs of our tongue are 
formed by the ſhort ſounds of & and & marked by 
the characters w and y, preceding all the other 
vowels and combining with them. As thus, 


w or ſhort 0. 


waft wage wall. 
wed weed. 
wit woe woo. 

u 
word. 

y or ſhort E, 

yard yare yawl, 
yet yield, 
yon yoke yduth, 
young. 


SECTION. TV, 


Of the Manner of ferming certain Sounds, 


; x: I: will be neceſſary for all who wiſh to pronounce 
= Engliſh properly, to make themſelves perfect in all 
the ſimple ſounds and diphthongs enumerated and 


explained above, before they proceed any farther. 
And more particularly foreigners ſhould be con- 
© flantly exerciſed in thoſe ſounds which are peculiar 
to 
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to the Engliſh, and are not found in their own 
tongues. For which purpoſe I ſhall point out 
ſuch ſounds as the French have not, that being a 
language generally ſpoken by foreigners. 


In the French tongue are to be found the ſounds 
of all our vowels, and all our conſonants except 
eth, eth, and ing. I have already deſcribed the 
mode of forming the two ſounds of eth and eth, 
but as theſe are the peculiar ſounds which ſcarce 


any Frenchman or foreigner can conquer, I ſhall : 


be more full in my dire&ions about them. It 
muſt be obſerved then, that in the French tongue 


all the articulations are formed within the mouth, 
and the tongue is never protruded beyond the 


teeth; conſequently, unleſs they are told to 


do it, they will never of themſelves place the or- 


gan in a poſition that it never had been in before ; 
ſo that when they are urged to pronounce that new 


ſound, as in the word then, without having the 4 


mechaniſm of the organs pointed out to them, they 
naturally utter the ſound that is neareſt to it in 
their own tongue, and call it den; in like manner 
they pronounce thin, tin; changing eth to a d, and 
eth, to a t. And this they continue to do all their 


lives in all words containing thoſe ſounds, for want 


of being informed of the following plain ſimple 


method of neceſſarily producing thoſe ſounds, it Fi ; 


it be but ſtrictly followed. Suppoſe then you were 
deſirous of ſhewing a foreigner how he ſhould 
form the ſound eth when it begins a word or ſylla- 
ble. Deſire him to protrude the tip of his tongue 

| between 
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Between his teeth and ſomewhat beyond them ; in 


that poſition let him preſs it againſt the upper teeth 


without at all touching the under; then let him 
utter any voice with an intention to ſound the word 
then, and draw back the tongue at the ſame time 
behind his teeth, and the right ſound will ne- 
ceſſarily be produced. To pronounce the eth, 
the organs muſt be exactly in the ſame poſition, 
but previous to the withdrawing of the tongue, 
inſtead of any voice, he muſt emit breath only, 


which will as certainly produce the word thin. 


When theſe ſounds end a word or ſyllable, as in 


the words breathe, breath, he muſt be told, that 


inſtantaneouſly after ſounding the preceding letters, 
he is to finiſh the word by applying the tip of 


the tongue to the edge of the upper teeth as 


before; and in ſounding the word breathe, the 
voice is to be continued to the end; whilſt in that 


of breath, the voice is cut off at the vowel, and 
the conſonant th is formed by the breath only. In 


both caſes it will be of uſe to continue the tongue 
in the ſame poſition for ſome time after the forma- 


tion of the letter, at the ſame time prolonging the 


ſound of the voice in the former, and of the 


breath in the latter, till by practice the ſounds 
become familiar. 


The conſonant marked by ing, is perhaps pecu- 


7 ; © liar to the Engliſh language. There is a ſound in 
5s the French nearly approaching to it, to be found 
in ſuch words as dent or camp, and in all their 


IS pt vowels. The only difference between them 


18, 
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is, that in forming the French ſounds, the tongue 
does not touch the roof of the mouth as in produc- 
ing the Engliſh ing, though in other reſpects it be 


in a ſimilar poſition. If therefore a foreigner | 
wants to produce this ſound, he has only to raiſe | 


the middle of his tongue into a gentle contact with 
the roof of his mouth in pronouncing any of the 
naſal vowels; and in this way the French naſal 
vowel ſounded in the word dent will be converted 


into the Engliſh conſonant heard in the word 


ding- dong. 
With regard to diphthongs, the Engliſh have 


ſeveral not to be found in the French tongue. Ot 
this number are the firſt four enumerated above, 


viz. t, tt, oi or oy, and on or ow. There is a 


ſound in the French ſomewhat reſembling our t, to 


be found in ſuch words as vin, fine, but that there 
is a. difference between them will be immediately 


perceptible by ſounding after them our words vine, | 
fine. And the difference conſiſts in this, that their 


diphthong is formed of the vowels & f, and ours of 
the vowels A1; ſo that in order to produce that 
found, you are to deſite a foreigner to open his 
mouth as wide as if he were going to pronounce à, 
and meant to ſound that vowel ; but on the firſt 
effort of the voice for that purpoſe, to check its 
progreſs by a ſudden motion of the under jaw to- 
wards the upper, ſtopping it in that ſituation in 
which the ſound @ is formed, and then inſtantly 
cutting off all ſound. Thus as the ſound of à is 
not completed, nor the ſound of & continued, there 

reſults 


COPIER 
"I 
* - 
” '% 
FI 
7 


8 194 7 S 4 * 
OT WWW. Www. Y SC IS. io. 


. 
a n 


8 e — 


. 


3 


* 
— 
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£4 
+ pronounce the full ſound of à, dwelling ſome time 
on the vowel, before the ſound is intercepted by the 
motion of the under jaw, to the poſition of form- 
ing the ſlender found &, and then the voice is in- 
ſtantly to ceaſe. This diphthong differs from that 
of {only in this, that the firſt vowel à is diſtinct- 
N W heard, before it unites with the latter vowel &. 

| J This diphthong 1 15 repreſented two ways, either by 
ei Or oy, as in noiſe, boys. 
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faults from the union of the two a third ſound or 
diphthong which has no reſemblance to either, and 


yet is a compound of both. 


Our diphthong d has alſo a ſound that reſembles 
St in French, to be found in the words Dieu, 
mieux . but the difference will inſtantly be perceiv- 
ed by ſounding after them our words dew, mew z 
and it conſiſts in this, that their diphthong termi- 
nates in the French vowel eu, a found which we 


have not in our tongue, and is therefore found 
very hard to be formed by Engliſh organs; and 


ours terminates in ö. To form it properly there- 
fore, a foreigner | is to be told that it is compoſed 


of the ſounds & and 06, the firſt ſound not complet- 
ed but rapidly running into the laſt; and he is to 
conſider it as ending in the French ou, not eu. 


Our pronoun 5% is an exact repreſentation to a 
French eye of the ſound of u. 


To form the diphthong oi or oy it is neceſſary to 


To produce the diphthong oz or ew, as in out, 


N aul, it is neceſſary that there ſhould be the greateſt 


aperture 
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aperture of the mouth as if it were about to form 
the ſound à; but before that ſound is completed the 
organs are to change to the poſition of pronounc. 
ing 6, by a rapid motion of the underjaw to. 
wards the upper, and protruding the lips in the 
form of ſounding 6, at the ſame time ſtopping the 
voice ſhort ; and thus, as in the diphthong 1, by 
having neither the ſound of the former or latter d 
vowel completed, there ariſes from the coaleſcence t 
of the two, a third ſound different from both, n 
4 
d 


„ «a4 


which is the diphthong o or ow. 
All the other diphthongs in our tongue are form- 


ed by the ſhort ſounds of & and &, repreſented by . 
the characters w and y, and combining with all the 7, 

, 1 
other vowels when they precede them in the ſame L 
ſyllable. N 


To inſtruct foreigners in the true pronunciation 
of theſe, it will be only neceſſary to inform them 
that out w anſwers exactly in ſound and power 
to the French ou, when it forms a diphthong. As & 
for inſtance, our pronoun we is individually the“ 
ſame ſound as their affirmative oui; and the miſtake * 
which they conſtantly commit in ſounding that letter 
like a v, has been owing to their not being inform 
ed of the true nature of the ſound, and taking uß 
their idea of it from the character which repreſents . ; 
it, wherein two enterwoven wees w are exhibited d?“ 
to view: but if in all diphthongs commencing with 
that letter they will place their lips in the poſition 
of forming the French oz, or Engliſh ö, they can- 
not fail of producing the proper ſound. 


# . 

=, 
+3360 
w . 
H 2 4 

4 
— 

'-* 
A 
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In like manner, all diphthongs formed by our 
are to be conſidered by them as anſwering to 
thoſe formed either by their i, as in the words 
mieux, viande, bien; or their y, as in the laſt 
| Fables of the words voyage, royaume, .moyen. 


Beſide thoſe which I have enumerated and 
deſcribed, there is a vaſt variety of combina- 
tions of vowels in our tongue, which have been 
moſt abſurdly called diphthongs by our gram- 
marians, when in reality they are oaly ſo many 


different ways of repreſenting the ſame ſimple 


Jounds of our vowels. To diſtinguiſh ſuch from 
the true diphthongs, which means double- ſound- 
ing, I ſhall take the liberty of coining a new 
word, and ſhall call them digraphs, or double 
written, 


S-ECT-10 NV. 


07 the Uſe and Abuſe of Letters in ſpelling or re- 
preſenting Words. 


5 N H FN written words are conſidered as the 


nts . 7 
ed 


types of ſodnds, in order to make them correſpond 


to their archetypes, the tour following rules ſhould 
be ſtrictly obſerved. 


1 ; 1. No character ſhould be ſet down in any | 


word which is not pronounced. 


2. Every 


7 
ff > l 
_ 
9 
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2. Every diſtin ſimple ſound ſhould have a 
diſtin character to mark it, for which it ſhould 
uniformly ſtand. 


3. The ſame character ſhould never be ſet 1 
down as the repreſentative of two different ſounds. 


% 
a lm... AA 1 "= 


4. All compound ſounds ſhould be marked only 
by ſuch characters, as will naturally and neceſſarily 
produce thoſe ſounds, upon their being pronoun- 
ced according to their names in the alphabet. 


Theſe rules were ſtrictly obſerved in the two © 
juſtly celebrated languages of old Greece and 
Rome, inſomuch that the knowledge of their al- 
phabet alone, together with the manner of their 
joining letters ſo as to make ſyllables and words, 
enabled every one, without farther aid of rules or 
maſters, to pronounce their words properly at 
ſight in reading; and the practice of a few weeks 
only might render them adepts in the art. Where- 
as in the Engliſh all theſe rules are ſo frequently 
violated, or rather indeed ſo totally diſregarded, 
that little or no aſſiſtance can be derived to pro- 
nunciation from books, and the art of reading pro- 
perly requires the labour of many years. 


Sans . 06 i . AM. - ea 


Such indeed is the ſtate of our written lan- 
guage, that the darkeſt hieroglyphics, or moſt 
difficult cyphers which the art of man has hitherto © 
invented, were not better calculated to conceal © 
the ſentiments of thoſe who uſed them from al! 
who had not the key, than the ſtate of our ſpelling # 

tis to conceal the true pronunciation of our words, 4 
| from 
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from all except a few well educated natives. 'The 

original ſource of this lay in a defective alphabet, 

as has been before mentioned; but there were 

Other cauſes which contributed to increaſe the con- 

fuſion, that have been ſet forth in an expreſs treatiſe 

for that purpoſe, to which the curious reader is 
referred “. 


At preſent I ſhall content myſelf with exhibiting 
to view ſuch ſpecimens of irregularity in marking 
our ſounds, as it is neceſſary the learner ſhould be 
aware of, before he enters upon the rules which 


are to guide him through this labyrinth to a juft 
pronunciation. 


Same Sounds of Vowels marked in a Variety of 
different IWays. 


Is a A a 
1 far a favour all call 
au laugh al pain al talk 
| at plaiſter a a laud 
pla y pray an lau 
x ea heart ea great augh taught 
5 all ſhall e there aw claw 
i firrah ei heir oa broad 
eig feign eo George 
* ey grey 9 form 
ſt ough ought 
o c | 
al 8 e 6 0 
ll e he o go o who 
l 00 too 


C el 
* Vid, Lectures on Elocution, Diſſertation, &c. ps 232. 
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8 8 | 8 
ei deceit oe doe ou you 
ey key ou foul ough through 
oe foetus ough dough oe ſhoe 
ie field ow blow wo two 
et ice eau beau 
eo people ew few 
i machine o0 door 

i ü uͤ 
1 u gun u cube 
a courage o work en feud 
al captain ou rough ew new 
ia marriage oO blood ue clue 
e college i ir lew view | 
ee breeches e_- her eau beauty 


ei forfeit 
eig foreign 


ie ſieve 
o women 
n buſy 
Different Sounds marked by the ſame Vowels, 
there here who g6 
u | it 
grove prove love door nòon blood 


bear hear h&ad heirt f6urth youth toùgh mouth. 


With many more inſtances of irregularity in 


marking our vowels too tedious to enumerate, Nor | 


ſhall we find the ſtate of our conſonant; much 
better. 


B 1 8 
r 
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B is often mute, as in debt, tomb. 
C has three ſounds, - -, k care, 

3 . ceaſe, 

ſh ſocial, 


F has its ſound marked by two different com- 
binations of letters, ph Philip, 


gh laugh. 
G has two ſounds, - - gold, gentle, 
has the ſame ſound as that of ad G, joy. 
S has four ſounds, - = 8. Yes, 
z role, 
ſh paſſion, 
zh oſier. 


T alſo has four founds, - - t tell, 
s. fatiety, 
ſh nation, 
ch queſtion, 
example, 
ks vex, 
„ Zerxes. 
then, tRin. 


X has three ſounds, 


' 

t 

' 
JN 
* 


' 
r 
U 


Th has two ſounds, 


Ch has three ſounds, , — k chorus, 
ſh chaiſe, 
ch chair. 

Gh has two ſounds, - - - g ghoſt, 

| f laugh; 
and is often mute, as in - - - daughter. 


From a view of ſuch amazing diſorder and con- 
fuſion in our manner of marking ſounds, it may 
be thought an impracticable taſk to attempt teach- 
ing a right. pronunciation of our words by means 


pf the written language; and yet I doubt not, if 


C's = 6 
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the learner will but take ſuitable pains, and com- 
mit to memory the rules hereafter to be laid down 
upon that head, but that he will compaſs the 
point in a much ſhorter ſpace of time than could 
be well imagined. For this purpoſe, I ſhall firſt 
lay down rules relative to the conſonants, as what 
regards the pronunciation of the vowels cannot be 
explained till I come to treat of words. 


B 
This conſonant has always the ſame ſound 
when pronounced, but it is often ſilent. It is al- 
ways ſo when followed by a t in the ſame ſyllable, 
as in debt, doubt; or preceded by an m, as tomb, 
dumb ; as alſo in the word ſubtle. 


C 
C is a redundant character when ſtanding by 
itſelf, ſupplying the place either of a , or ans. 
When it takes an h after it, it has its uſe, which 
ſhall be explained hereafter. It has the ſound of 


+ before the vowels a, e, and u; of s before e and i. 


So that ſounding this letter in the following manner, 


ca ce C1 co cu 


ki SE 81 ks ki 


after the ſeveral vowels as marked above, will 
afford a certain rule for applying its different 
ſounds properly; except when preceded by an 5 
in the ſame ſyllable, before an e, of which 
more hereafter, 


I 4 | 
" : 7 | +1 
233 


Tt 
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; It is utterly uſeleſs when followed by a * 


in the ſame ſyllable, as in /tich, ſack, traffick. It 
has alſo another ſound, ſupplying the place of , 
when it precedes the termination eous Or 7ous ; 
As in cetaceous, gracious, pronounced ſetaſhus, 
graſhus. It is ſometimes filent, as in the words 
*muſcle, indi, 
= 5 

This letter has always the ſame ſound by thoſe 
who pronounce Engliſh well; but the Provin- 
cials, particularly the Iriſh, Scotch, and Welſh, 
in many words thicken the ſound by a mixture 
of breath. Thus though they found the d right 
in the poſitives /oud ond bread, in the compara- 


tive degree they thicken it by an aſpiration; and 
found it as if it were writtcn loudher, broadker. 


This vicious pronunciation is produced by puih- 
ang the tongue forward ſo as to touch the teeth 
in forming that found; and the way to cure it 
is eaſy, for as they can pronounce the d properly in 
the word loud, let them reſt a little upon that 
ſyllable, keeping the tongue in the poſition of 
forming d, and then let them ſeparate it from 


the upper gum without puſhing it forward, and 


the ſound der will be produced of courſe. For 


| the organ being left in the poſition of ſounding 4 


at the end of the ſyllable /zud, is neceſſarily in 
the poſition of forming the ſame d in uttering the lat 


ſyllable, unleſs it makes a new movement, as 


in the caſe of protruding it ſo as to touch the 


teeth. This letter is ſometimes though not often 


quieſcent, 
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quieſcent, as in the words handkerchief, hand- 
ſome, handſel. 


| F | 
F has always its own ſound except, in the 
part.cle of, where it has the power of a v, and is 
ſounded ov, to diſtinguiſh it from the word off in 
found as well as in ſpelling. "Though it is con— 
ſtant to its ſound when ſingle, yet is it often 
marked by two 's, as in chaff, /coff; ſometimes 
by ph, both in the beginning and ending of words, 
as in philoſophy, epitaph; and ſometimes by gh, 
as in laugh, cough: of which more in its proper 
place. 


G 
G has two ſounds, one peculiar to itſelf, a; 


in gold; the other in common with / or 7 conſo- 


nant, as in gentle. The firſt of theſe may be 


called hard, the other ſoft g. It has, like «c, 


always its firſt or hard ſound before the vowel; 
a, o, 1; in general its ſecond or ſoft ſound before 
e, and y; but is very dubious before i, ſo as not 
to be reducible to any rule. However, its powers 
in general may be known by repeating the follow- 


ing ſyllables, ga, je, ji or gi, go, gu, Jy. 


Before the vowel e, it has its ſoft ſound in al! 
words in common uſe, except gear, geeſe, geld and 
its derivatives; get and its derivatives; and its 
hard ſound is to be found only in ſome proper names 
derived from the Hebrew, or technical term 
from the Greek. 


n_ „ 0 


pd hl we hel oa 


This 
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This letter is frequently ſilent. 1ſt, When fol- 
lowed by an m, as in phlegm; 2dly, By an n, as 
in reign, condign ; 3dly, By an h, as in light, ſought ; 
except where gh aſſumes the power of an /, as in 
Jaugh, of which more hereafter. 


H 


This character is no mark of any articulate 
ſound, but it is a mere ſign of aſpiration, or effort 
of the breath. This is the only power it has 
when ſingle, and all words beginning with that 
letter are to be preceded by an effort of the breath, 
except only the following: heir, honeſt, honour, heſ- 
pital, hoſtler, hour, humour, humble, humbles. But it 
is put to a variety of other uſes wherever the de- 
ſects of our alphabet are wanted to be ſupplied, 
United to c, ch, it ſtands for the compound ſound 
th, as charm, pronounced tſharm. With et, it 


ſtands for two ſounds, then and thin. With for 


eſb, as ſhall. Ch likewiſe ſtands for & in chorus; 
for F in philoſophy; as does gh in laugh. In con- 
junction with g too, it ſerves to ſhew that it is ſi- 
lent, as in thought. With ſome others which ſhall 
be conſidered in treating of combined letters, 


7 


This letter is the repreſentative of a compound 


ſound made up of d and zh or aſpirated z. This 
is a difficult ſound to ſuch foreigners as have it not 
in their ſeveral tongues; and to enable them to 
pronounce it, it is only requiſite to defire them 


firſt to form the letter 4 with a vowel before it, as 


ed, keeping the tongue in the poſition that it has 


when 
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when that letter is formed; then let them try to 
ſound the French j, which is exaQly the ſame 
ſound as I have called the aſpirated x, or 2zh, and 


the compound ſound of xh or dzha, will be pro- 


duced. 'To facilitate this, it will be proper to 
preſent the firſt of theſe to the eye, ſpelt with the 
French j, as thus edje—and afterwards, in order 
to begin a ſyllable with that ſound, which 1s more 
difficult than concluding with it, let them place the 
tongue in the poſition of ſounding ed, and without 
uttering the previous vowel let them run the 
ſound of d into that of the ſubſequent 7 followed 
by a vowel, as djoy [ joy], djoke | joke]. This 
letter is never ſilent, and has always the ſame 
ſound, which is alſo repreſented by ſoft g, as in zeſt, 


geſture. 


X 
K has always the ſame ſound, repreſented alſo 
by hard c, as king, card. It is always ſilent when 
it precedes an in the ſame ſyllable, as now, #n2t ; 
pronounced 9, not; and is ſuperfluous when annex- 


ed to a hard c, as in /ock, ſtick. 
L 


L has always one uniform ſound, and is never 
ſilent but when followed hy an n in the ſame ſyl- 
lable, as balm, pſalm. In one word only it is 
ſounded as r, colonel— pronounced rurnel. 


M 


eis alſo uniform in its ſound, and is nevet 
filent. 


141 
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| N 

> Nis likewiſe uniform, but is always mute aſter 
m in the ſame ſyllable, as in hymn, condemn. 
When it precedes g it repreſents another ſimple 
found to be mentioned hereafter. 


N 1 
This letter has always one uniform ſound except 
when joined to an , and then it aſſumes the pow- 
er of an /, as philoſophy. 


\ 


Q has always the power of a #4, for which let- 
ter it ſtands only when it precedes a 4 followed by 
ſome other vowel, as in the words quarrel, gueſ- 
tion, antiquity ; where the two vowels are combined 


in a diphthong ſound ; or the words pique, antique, 


where the two latter vowels are ſilent, and the 


ſound of the conſonant & finiſhes the ſyllable. 


This letter is always followed by a « in the 
French as well as in Engliſh ; but the difference 
between their uſe of it and ours conſiſts in this, 
that in the French the & is ſilent, and the q unites 
atſelf immediately with the following vowel, hav- 
Ing the ſound of 4. With us the forms a diph- 
thong with the following vowel, in the ſame man- 
ner as in the word 9, the only one in the French 
into which the diphthong ſound is admitted. This 


will be ſufficient to point out its true pronunciation 


to foreigners. It is never ſilent. 


C5; R This 
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R 


This letter has always the ſame ſound, and is 


never ſilent. 


. 
S ſtands for four different ſounds; 1ſt, Its own 
peculiar ſound, as in %, yes; 2dly, 2, as in roſe; 


3dly, h, as in paſſion; 4thly, zh, as in oſier. 


It has its own proper ſound of s always at the be- 


ginning of words. The ſame at the end of words, 
1ſt, When they terminate in 46, except in the 
monoſyllable as, has, was, and the plurals of nouns 
ending in ea, ſuch as fleas, pleas, &c. 2dly, In all 
words ending in double ſs, as faultleſs, depreſs, &c. 
3dly, All words ending in is, as this, tennis; ex- 
cept the verb zs, and the pronoun Yig, where it has 
the ſound of z. Athly, All ending in us and cus; as 
circus, genius; cutaneous, nauſecus. Sthly, When 


preceded in the ſame ſyllable by any of the pure 


mutes, 4, p, z, or th and /; as lachs, caps, hats, 
baths, ſcoffs. } 

It has the ſound of z, 1ſt, When preceded in 1 
the ſame ſyllable by any other conſonant beſide the - 
pure mutes, th and /; as blabs, beds, begs, bells Mc 
dams, &c. 2dly, It has the ſound of z when h- te 
niſhing a word preceded by the vowel e, as riches, = # 


ſeries ; except when preceded by a pure mute in 
the ſame ſyllable, as dates, cakes, &c. 


It has the found of % in all words ending in / 
preceded by a conſonant ; as in emulſion, expanſion, 


diſperſion, &C. 


# * 
os 
4,6 

* 

? 1 Wy 

T 
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And of zh in fin, preceded by a vowel ; as in. 


| occaſion, coheſion, incifion, exploſion, confuſion. As 


alſo in all words ending in fer, as creſier, Hoſier. 


— 


This letter has its own proper ſound at the be- 


4 ginning of all words, and at the end of ſyllables, 


It has the ſound of 5 in the word /atzety. 


It has the ſound of d in all terminations in tion, 


as nation, ſanction, notion, & c.; except when an s 


precedes, in which caſe it takes the ſound of 7 
uſually marked by ch as queſtion, baſtion, &c. In 


like manner t has the ſound of / in all terminati- 


ons in tial, as martial, nuptial ; except when pre- 
ceded by an 5, as in beſtial, celeſtial, when it has 


alſo the ſound of ch. 


In pronouncing this letter the Iriſh and other 
provincials thicken the ſound as was before men- 
tioned with regard to the 4; for better, they ſay 
betther ; for utter, utther, and ſo on in all words of 
that ſtructure. This faulty manner ariſes from the 
ſame cauſe that was mentioned as affecting the 


ſound of the 4, I mean the protruding of the 


4 tongue ſo as to touch the teeth ; and is curable only 
* in the ſame way. 


V 


has always one uniform ſound, and is never: 


e nt. 


X This: 
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* 
This character ſtands for two compound ſounds, 
one which has the power of Is, the other of gz. 
At the end of words it has always the ſound of #s, 


as in vex, tax. 


1. When it is found in the firſt ſyllable of a 
word, and has the accent upon it, it has always 
the ſound of ks—as exerciſe, extricate. 


2. When it is followed in the next ſyllable by a 
conſonant, or aſpirated þ, it has ſtill the ſound of 
Is wherever the accent may lie, as in exculpate, ex- 
hibltion, exhilarate. 


3. When followed by a vowel, if the accent do 
not immediately lie upon that ſyllable, it is ſtill 
pronounced ks, as in executioner. 


4. But if the accent be immediately upon the 
following ſyllable beginning with a vowel, the 
ſound of x is then changed to gz; as in example, 
exalt, exert, exiſt, exonerate, exuberant, &c. And 
thus a ſure rule is provided for the right pronunci- 
ation of the letter x in all caſes, as it is to have 
the ſound of 4s in every ſituation except when fol- 
lowed by an accented ſyllable beginning with a 
vowel; to aſſiſt the memory in which it is only 
neceſſary to have recourſe to two words ſuch as 
execute executor. There is but one caſe in which 
there are exceptions to this general rule, and that 
is where the ſound of gz is preſerved in ſome words 

| contrary 
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contrary to the maxims above laid down; which 
is only in a few derivatives from primitives that 
have the ſound of gz in them aceording to rule. 
Thus the words exemplary from example, and ex- 
altation from exalt, muſt be ſounded egzemplary 
and egzaltation, though the accent be changed to 
the firſt ſyllable in the former, and to the third 
in the latter. And the ſame muſt be obſerved with 
regard to all words of this claſs. 


Z 


This letter is ſeen in very few words of Engliſh, 
as its power has been for the moſt part uſurped by 
s. It repreſents two ſounds; one its own, as in 
razor; the other zh, or French y, as in azure and 
both of theſe are ſupplied by s, as in reaſon, ofter. 


Having done with all the conſonants that appear 
in our alphabet, I ſhall now proceed to examine 
ſuch ſimple ſounds as have no peculiar characters to 
mark them, and are therefore repreſented by two 
letters. 


Th, th 
Theſe are two different ſounds marked by the 
ſame combination of tþ. Their nature and man- 
ner of formation have been already ſufficiently ex- 
plained 3 there remains now to point out the right 


application of this mark to its two different uſes. 


In the beginning of the words th has always its 
aſpirated ſound, or is formed wholly by the breath, 
except ift, in the pronoun thou, and its deriva- 
tives, as thee, them, thine, their, &c.; and 2dly, 
in 
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in the following monoſyllables, than, that, the, their, 
then, thence, there, this, thither, thou, thy, though, 
thus; in all which it has its vocal ſound. With 
or to after it, it has always the ſound of th; 2; 
throw, thwart. 


At the end of words ti has its aſpirated ſound, 
except in the following words; to ſheath, beneath, 
underneath, wreath, to ſeeth, booth, ſmooth, to coll. 
The particle with 1s ſometimes aſpirated, ſome- 
times vocal; aſpirated before a conſonant, vocal 
before a vowel ; as with/land, without. And the 
ſame is to be obſerved when it is not compounded, 
but in its detached ſtate; as, with many more, 
with all my heart. 


Tt has always its vocal ſound when followed by 


a final mute e in the ſame ſyllable ;. as in bathe, 


breathe. 


When followed by a y in the laſt ſyllable it has 
its aſpirate ſound, as /ympathy, healthy ; except in 
the words wreathy and worthy. 


In all other fituations of , when in any middle 


ſyllables of words, the moſt general rule is, that 
it has the aſpirate ſound before conſonants, and the 
vocal before vowels ; except in derivative and 
compound words, which retain the ſound of their 
primitives; thus /athſome retains the primitive 
found of to heath, though preceding a conſonant ; 


and toothing the original aſpirate of zooth though 


preceding a vowel. 


fo 
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In a few inſtances zh is ſounded as it always is in 
French, like a ſingle t:; and theſe are the words, 
 thill, thyme, Thames, and Thomas. 


Sh 

This is the proper mark for the ſound which I 
have called /, to be found in Hall, with; and 
wherever it appears it has invariably the ſame 
ſound and is never ſilent, But the power of this 


combination is uſurped in much the greater number 


of words, containing the ſound of which it is the 


proper repreſentative, by the letters et and . By 


c and t in all words ending in cial and tial, as ſocial, 
partial; in cion and tion, as ſuſpicion, nation; in 
cious and tious, as capricious, contentious z in ceous 
as cetaceous ; and in fron by an s wherever pre- 
ceded by another s, as impreſſion. It is alſo repre- 
ſented by ch in words taken from the French, as 
chevalier, machine. 


In order to pronounce properly this combination 
of letters, which is no where to be found in the 
French, it will be only neceſſary to inform foreign- 
ers that our / has unitormly the ſame ſound as the 


French ch in the words charite, chere, &c. 


Zh 
This found which I have called czh in the liſt of 


letters, has hitherto got no peculiar mark to repre- 


ſent it; I have therefore added an h to x, for its 
mark, as making it correſpond to its correlative h. 
It is ſometimes, though but ſeldom, repreſented by 
a 2, as in azure; but its general mark is an;; in 

the 
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the termiflation /ion preceded by any of the vowels, 
aſion, efron, iſion, oſion, ufion—as, occaſion, coheſion, 
diviſion, exploſion, infuſion. This ſound is exactly 


the ſame as that of the French 7; and foreigners | 
are to avoid pronouncing words of this ſtruQture in 


the French manner, as if they conſiſted of four 
ſyllables thus divided oc-ca-fi-on ; but to make only 
three ſyllables of them, reducing the two laſt into 
one, and pronouncing the word as if it were thus 


ſpelt occajun, giving the ſound of the French j to ; 


that conſonant. 
Ng 


'The ſound of theſe combined letters is always 


uniform at the end of words, and is never filent. 
But as there are different ſounds annexed to the 


ſame apparent combination, it will be neceſſary to 


ſhew wherein the difference conſiſts. 1ſt, When- 


ever ng has a mute e after it, its ſound is changed 
to a mixed one of A and j, or ſoft g, as in the words 


range, ſirange. 2dly, When a ſyllable is added to 


the primitives ending in g, it generally flows into 


the next ſyllable with only its own ſound, as in N 


bang, hanger; wrong, wronger ; yet ſometimes it 
lends the found of the laſt g in its hard ſtate to the 


next ſyllable, as long, longer; ſtrong, ſtronger ; 


which would be pronounced as if written long-ger, 
ſtrong-ger. Theſe two, with the word younger, 


pronounced young ger, are the only exceptions to © 
the firſt rule. To theſe may be added likewiſe * 


ſome primitive words that alfo add the hard g to the 
laſt ſyHable : theſe are anger, linger, finger, conger, 
monger with all derivatives, as fiſþmonger, & c. 


+ was Tr, os 2 as 


3dly, | 
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Zzaly, All words ending in nge retain the primi- 
tive ſound with the ſucceeding ſyllable when added 
to it, as range, ranger; ſtrange, ſtranger; chal- 
lenge, challenger. All other words ending in ger, 
preceded by an u cloſing the former ſyllable have 
the ſound of ſoſt g or j, as meſſenger, harbinger, &C. 


Of Conſonant Digraphs. 


I have before ſhewn a large liſt of ſimple ſounds 
marked by two vowels, which I called Digraphs ; 
I ſhall now enumerate the inſtances of conſonants 


\ where two are preſented to the eye, and but one 


ſounded, in the ſame ſyllable. 
bt debt doubt b ſilent. In knife know ſilent. 


> crack attack 6 In balm pſalm / 
ęn ſign malign final g mb lamb limb 6 
en gnat gnaw incip. g mn hymn con- 
temn n 
em flegm apothegm g wr wry wrong w 


All the above are conſtantly filent when combin- 
ed in the ſame ſyllable. Beſides theſe, there are 


four other combinations applied to different purpo- 
ſes; and theſe are ſc, ch, gh, and wh. 


Sc. 
This combination is ſometimes ſounded as ſim- 


© ple s, as in ſcene; ſometimes as ſt, as in ſcoff. 
Ihe ſame rule which pointed out the true pronun- 
4 ciation of c before the different vowels, will ſerve 
in this caſe alſo, only prefixing an s. 


ka 
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ki SE 81 k$ kit 
ſki 5E 57 ks {i 


where c 1s ſilent before e and i, except only in the 
word ſceptic, ſounded ſkeptic, and its derivatives. 


Ch 
This combination is pronounced in three differ- 
ent ways, to be found in the words charm, chorus, 
chivalry. The iſt is the compourd of %, the ad 
has the ſound of &, and the 3d of /b. 


The iſt or compound ſound of % is what pre- 
vails in all Engliſh words in common uſe, before 
all the vowels * 


'The 2d in proper names and technical terms de- 
rived from the Greek. 


The 3d in technical terms and a few other 
words adopted from the French. 


The words in common uſe which differ from the 
uſual pronunciation of cþ are theſe that follow, 
with their derivatives. 


k 1 
chamelion chorus chagrin chamade 
chamomile chyle chamois chancre. 
chaos chymiſtry champaign (wine) 


character chaly beate champignon 


To facilitate the pronunciation of this ſound to foreign organs, 
it will be only neceſſary to follow the ſame method as was before 
propoſed with regard to the letter ij, with this difference, that a f in- 


Read of ad is to be formed in the manner there deſcribed, precec- 


ing the ſound of the French ch—as etch, 


chimera 


| 


Cc 

=C 
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chimera chambre! chandelier 


chirurgie chamlet chevalier 

choler chart chicane 

cholic choir chivalry 
chord chaiſe 


All words terminating in ch have the general 
Sound of %, except the following: 


Ach and its derivatives, as headach, &c. 


+ Lilach, maſtich, diſtich, hemiſtich, conch, 


-anarch, monarch, hierarch, tetrarch, hereſiarch, 
eunuch, loch, ſtomach, ſounded as and yacht, 


where ch is ſilent, pronounced yot. 


Gh 
This combination is ſometimes ſounded as hard 


g, fometimes as /, and as often ſilent; as in the 
words ghoſt, laugh, light. 


It has the ſound of hard g at the beginning of 


i all words. 


It is ſilent at the end of words and ſyllables, as 


in high, neigh, daugh-ter, except only in the fol- 


. lowing, where it aſſumes the power of 


7 


cough chough enough laugh rough tough; 


| founded cof chuf enuf laf ruf tuf. 
And in the following 


hiccough ſhough lough Bligh ; 
| ſounded hiccup ſhok lok blithe. 


þ The word /ough, for lake, has a peculiar guttu- 
F ral found in the Iriſh pronunciation not ſuited to 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh organs, by whom it is in general pronoun. . 
ced lob. T 


IWh | 
This combination is two ways employed; in the þ 
firſt, it has only the power of a ſimple /, as in 
who, ſounded h, where the w is utterly uſeleſs, 


In the ſecond the ww forms a diphthong with the 
vowel that follows the h, whoſe aſpirate ſound pre- 
cedes the ww, as in when, pronounced as if — — 


hoen. 


As in all ſounds of this ſort the aſpirate precedes \ 
the vocal ſound, it has been a great abſurdity to pot 
place the / in writing after the w, inſtead of be- fe 
fore, which error I have reformed in marking thoſe in 
ſounds in the Dictionary. Theſe different uſes ot | 
wh may be pointed out by one ſimple rule, which 
is, that it never ſtands for the ſimple aſpirate þ ex- 
cept before the vowel oz when it precedes any ot 
the other vowels, the ww forms diphthongs in con- BB. 
junction with them, preceded by the aſpirates; as, F 
whale wheel while why, F 


hoate Hos el hoile hoy ; 


while the w is gent U before the vowel e, as in el 
who whole Whoop. . 
ho hole hop. | 
N 
fo 
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T 


SECTION VI. 


Rules for the Pronunciation of Engliſh Words, 
0 Of Monoſyllab les. 


GENERAL eee. 


MoosvwLLABLES ending in {ſingle conſo- 
5 nants, have their accent or ſtreſs on the con- 
0  ſonant; and in that caſe the vowels, with very 
few exceptions, have their firſt ſounds, as marked 
in the Scheme, 

hat bet fit not but; 
and this, whether the monoſyllable conſiſts of 2, 
3, 4, or 5 letters, as, 
N am led ſpit ſtrop Nruck. 
„ | But this rule refers only to ſuch monoſyllables as 
contain but one vowel. 


=A3ACTEPTI19 Ns 


\ 1. When a precedes r the accent is on the vow- 
el, which is thus made long, though it retains the 
| ſame ſound; as car, bar, far. 


It has the ſound of 6 in was, wad; and of A in 
wr. 


2. The vowels e and i before r change their 
ſound to that of as her, fir, ſtir ; pronounced 

XN bur, fur, ſtur. 
- 3. The 


1 
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3. The vowel e has the ſound of i in yes, (vis) 


o that of 1 in ſon (sun) and # has it 2d ſound in 
pit. 


Of Monoſyllables ending in more Conſonants than on: | 


Here it is to be obſerved, in the firſt place, that 


where the ſame conſonant is doubled at the end, az 
the two have only the ſound of a ſingle one, the 


preceding vowel is governed by the ſame laws as it þ 


there were but one; Ex. add, fla, leſs. Except 


the word baſs, in muſic, where à has its ſecond | 


ſound. It is the ſame when two different conſo- 


nants are preſented to the eye, with but one ſound, 


as in back, flick. 


With regard to monoſyllables ending in two or 
more conſonants whoſe ſounds are pronounced, 


ſome vowels follow the ſame laws as thoſe termi- F 
nated by ſingle conſonants ; others are governed by | 


different rules. The vowels which follow the ſame 
laws are e and wv. The other three differ from 
them. I ſhall now ſhew the rules in order by 
which they are governed. 


A 
A preceding more final confonants than one, 
follows in general the ſame laws as when before 3 
ſingle one; as in cl, ant, gaſp. 


Before i the ſame rule is obſerved of laying the 
accent on the vowel ; as barn, harm, mirt. 


When 


al 


cc 


f 
J 
# 


1e 


1 
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7 When preceded by a W, and followed by an r, 
zt has its third long ſound; as ward, warm, 


mwä'rt. 
When preceded by a w and followed by any 


other conſonants, it has the ſouna of &; as wah, 
watch, pronounced woſh, wotſh.—To this the 
words waſt and waſp are exceptions, 


EXCEPTIONS. 


1. When à precedes two /'s it has always its 
third long ſound; as call, fall, wall; except ſhall, 
and mall. 


2. When @ precedes J, followed by different 
conſonants it has different powers. 


Before Id and It it has its third long ſound ; as 
bald, halt. 


Before IK it has alſo its third ſound, and the 1 x3 
mute, as talk, walk. 


Before th it has its firſt long ſound in bi'th, la'th, 
path: its firſt ſhort ſound in hath'; and third 


long ſound in wra'th. 


E 


E before two or more final conſonants has al- 
ways the firſt ſound; as, bend' help', length”. 


[ 


This vowel before two or more final conſonants 


has ſometimes its firſt, ſometimes its ſecond 
ſound, 


It 
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It has its firſt ſound before all terminations ex. 
cept Id, nd, ght. As, sing, ink, diſh, miſt, which, 
hint ; except pint. 


It has its ſecond ſound before Id, as, mild; before 
nd, as, mind; and ght, as, might. 


ter caſe the gh is always ſilent. 


In which lat- 


When this vowel precedes r it never has its own 
ſound, but is always changed to that of firſt 


or firſt 2. 


To è in the following words: birth, 
firth, girt, girth, gird, girl, micth, ſkirt, ſquin, 


quirk, chirp, firm, irk, ſmirk, dirge, whirl, twirl, 
Tov in dirt, flirt, ſhirt, ſpirt, firſt, third, bird, 


0 


The vowel o has all its three ſounds, and is ver} 


the ſame termination. It likewiſe changes its ſound 


for that of ù, and has often that of 4. 


ſound of ò before 
c, andff, & mock, ſcoff. 


At, 
ld, 
Ih, 
ll, 


mb, 


ng, 


nk, 
nt, 


à oft, ſoft ; ſounded Aft, säft. 


6 bold, söld. Except gold, 
6 folk ; / mute, 


It has the 


6 droll, poll, roll, ſcroll, toll, trol, 


boll, joll, ftroll.—6 loll, doll, 
| 


6 bomb—6 comb—$ tomb, womb ; 5 | 


noll. 


ſilent. 


© ſong, ſtrong, &c. Except tons, 


ſounded tung. 
u monk, ſponk—miink, ſpuͤnk. 
© font, front—fi wont. 


| 


irregular, as theſe different ſounds are often before 


| 


8 
f q 9 
- 
| 5 


3 
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} rd, 6 ford, ſword—4i chord, cord, lord 
; — u word. 
rh, à cork, fork, ſtork—$ pork - ù work. 

rn, i born, horn, corn, morn, &c.—6 


borne | ſignifying ſuffered], torn, 


worn, {worn. 


ti, 6 port, fort, ſport—i ſhort, ſnort, 

n ſort - à wort. 

0 2 s moſs, gloſs, &c. Except gi6fs. 

Tz . o coſt, loſt, toſt, croſt, froſt, —6 

0 N hoſt, ghoſt, moſt, poſt—u doſt. 

f. th, 6 Goth, mothk—6 both, forth, quoth, 
ſloti— A4 broth, cloth, froth, 
troth, wroth—u doth, month, 

4 | worth. 

re þ tt, © bolt, colt, dolt, &c. 

nd 


U 


This vowel has always its firſt ſound as in the 
words /ull, pluck, hurl, &c.; except in the follow- 


| ing words, where it has the ſound of U; bull, full, 


11-08 


8 
f a; : 
„ 
3 
# 


Pull, buſh, puſh. 
Of Meoneſyllables ending in e mute. 


The e mute in monoſyllables, where there is but 
one conſonant between the vowel and e final, marks 
that the vowels à and i are to have their ſecond 
ſounds ; o alſo in general, but there are exceptions. 
The vowel e is ſeldom followed in monoſyll ables of 
that ſort by a mute e; and when it is, it has ſome- 
| times its ſecond, ſometimes its third ſound, The 

g D vowel 


. 
F 
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vowel u, followed by a mute e, has always its third 
ſound, except when preceded by an r, and then it 


has the ſound of 9. 


EX AMP LES. 


a bibe, face. Exceptions: àr'e, bade, I pre: 
of To bid, ] gi'pe, have. 


 _ HD G den... 


1 tribe, dice. 
© höle, h&me. Exceptions: ù come, ſome, done, 


none; where the o is pro- a 

nounced like ù. & one | ſound. 

ed as if written won], gon'e, 

ſhon'e.—90 löſe, whole, move, 
5 1 . 5 

prove.—u dove, glove, love, ; 


ſhove; in which the. o 12% 
ſounded like u. 
& here, mere. Exceptions: & there, where.— : 
e wer'e. l 
u pure, mille. Exceptions: 6 rude, rule, pruc, ſ 


and all preceded: by an - l 
where the u has always 4.| e 
ſound of 5, 

But when # final or mute is preceded by tw: [ 
conſonants, the accent in that caſe not being on the 
vowel, but in general on the conſonants, the vou« Y 
pronounced in ſuch a ſyllable muſt have, according M 
to the rule before laid down, not its ſecond, but it: 
firſt ſhort ſound. ES bc 

Examples. Badge, (a before r ſtill being leng(h- 6 
ened, as, barge, farce; except ſcarce, where hes“ h 


has the ſound of e) chance, pence, edge, fincs, , 
= cringe, F 
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pringe, dodge, horſe (except force and worſe, ü), 
eurſe, drudge, &c. 


From this rule muſt be excepted words ending in 
ange, as range, chinge, ſtrange ; and thoſe ending in 
the, as bithe, blithe, clothe, &c. where the vowels 
have their ſecond ſound ; but in the laſt caſe, zh 
ought to be conſidered only as a ſingle letter, being 
but a ſimple ſound marked by two letters, 


Of Mionefyllables ending in Vawels that are pronounced. 


No Engliſh monoſy llable ends in a pronounced, 
except the particle a itſelf. In ſuch words as pea, 
tea, ſea, plea, &c. it only marks that the vowel e 
which precedes it is to have its third ſound. 


The vowel e, when ſingle, is never pronounced 
at the end of any monoſyllable except in the words 
he, ſhe, we, me, ve, and be, where it has its third 
ſound. The par'icle the, when emphatic, has its 


third ſound; at all other times its ſecond, the, ſound- 


ed ſhort, 


The vowel 7 is never ſcen at the end of any Eng- 
liſh word, and is only to be found in fome technical 
terms, and foreign words, having its place ſupplied 
by y, as in the words try, fry, ſy, pronounced al- 
way in monoſyllables with the ſecond ſound of f. 

The vowel e ends no monoſyllable but the fol- 


lowing: bö, g6, hö, 16, no, 86, wo, thö'; whoy 
two, do; to and frs, pro and cor. The particle zo 


has the ſound of &, as if written th, 


D 2 U lingle 


- 
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U ſingle never ends a monoſyllable, except the 
word Ju or lo, ſometimes ſpelt in the former way, 
and pronounced 10. 


But there are many monoſyllables that end in two 
vowels, though there be but the ſound of one of 
them uttered. "Theſe I thall call digraphs, to di!- 
tinguiſh them from diphthongs. 


Ay has always the ſound of à; as, diy, privy ; 
except in the affirmative particle iy. 
Aw has always the found of a; as, diw, ſaw. 
Ka has the ſound of &; as, tea, ſea. 
Ke the ſame; as, fee, thee. 
Ey has the found of è; as, they, grey; except 
1 4 2 7 
è, key and lèy. 


le of! as, lie, die. 


Oe 5 as, doe, fe except the. | 
Oo 3 as, woo, to00, C00, | 
Ou 6 you—diph. thou. 

Ow 5 as, blow, glow, bow {to ſhoot with), 


and all other monoſyllables except the 
tollowing, in which it is a diphthong ; 
bow (an act of reverence), cow, how, 
plow, now, brow, vow. 

Ve i as, blue, clue, &c.; except rue, true, 
where it has the ſound of 6 after „, as 
was before mentioned. De after 2 
ſerves only to ſhow that the g is to have 
its hard ſound inſtead of its ſoft one, as 
rogue, vogue ; and after 4 the found of 
+, as pique, | 


The 


* 


* 
Ow 


* 
4 
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'The number of double vowels, or digraphs, to 


© be found at the beginning of monoſyllables, is not 
| much more conſiderable, as I ſhall ſhew in their 


order. 


Ai 4 
Au 4 
Aw 4 
Fa EC 
Fe 

Fi 

Ey 

Oa 6 
Oo © 
Ow 6 
O1, ou, 


aid, fir, &c.; this has always the ſound 
of the ſecond a. 

in the word Aunt, & in the word aught. 
as in awe, awl. 

ear, eat, &c. Always &, except when 
it precedes r {ollowed by another con- 
ſonant in the ſame ſyllable ; as, Garn', 
Carl,, Earth, according to a rule before 
laid down. | 

cel, è'en (for even), &er (for ever). 
eight. 


- eye. 


Gaf, Oak, &c.; always &. 

doze. 

owe, own. A diphthong only in owl. 
are always true diphthongs at the be- 
ginning of monoſyllables, as, oil, out. 


But the number of Digraphs in the middle of 
monoſyllables is much greater, and their ſounds are 


as follow : 


Al 4 
Au 4 


Aw 3 


Ay A 


miid, pain, sail, &c. Always i, ex- 

cept ſaid, ſounded sèd. 

caught, fraud, vaunt, Except haunt, 

draught, laugh, jaunt, flaunt, ſtaunch. 

bawl, dawn, lawn. Always à. 

days, prays, &c. Always à, except 

ſays, ſounded $Cz. K 
La 
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Ea & leaf, ſpeak, mean, &c.; and in general 
when the ſyllable ends in a ſingle con- 
ſonant, except in the following word; 
ending in | 

d, ad, head, Iad (a metal), rial | 
(pret. of To read), bread, dread, 
ſtead, tread, ſpread, which have the 
ſound of &. The others in d, as, to 
read, plead, &c. follow the general 
rule. The following in 

, bear, pear, to tear, wear, ſwear, | 
have the ſound of & The reſt in x, | 
as dear, near, ſpear, &c. follow the | 
general rule. In | 

t, ſweat, threat, and great, are excep- 
tions; the two firſt having the ſound 
of E, and the laſt of à. All other in 
t have the third found. In | 

þ, ſicak, break, bave the ſound of &; 
all others that of e. 


But when ea is followed by two conſonants, it ha- 
generally the ſound of &, according to the law eſta- 
bliſhed that the accent in that caſe 1s placed for the 
moſt part on the conſonants; as, realm, dealt, 
sCarch, &c. Heart and hearth have the ſound 6: 


i, This rule has the following exceptions. 


1ſt, Words ending in ch, as teach, preach, which 
all conform to the general rule. 

2dly, In „i, as beaſt, feaſt, & c.; except breaſt” 

3dly, In th, heath, ſheath, wreath z and with 

final, breathe. 


[Ce 


"OS. 
1 


25 
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Ee always &; as, bleed, ſtéel, fltet, &c.; ex- 
cept been, ſounded bin. 
Ei always s; as, fEign, heir, &c.; except 
height and fleight, ſounded hite and | 
Nite, gh ſilent. 
Ew &; lewd, ſtew'd, &c. Always u, except 
ſnew'd and ſhewn, pronounced ſhod and 
ſnön, as 6. 
le & grief, field, fiend, &c. Exceptions: 
friend, fierce (ſounded ferce), pierce, 
tierce, and slev'e, pronounced slv. 
The preterit of verbs ending in ie, as die, 
lie, makes died, lied. 
Oa 5 boat, löad, groan, &c. Excep. broad, 
gtroäàt; A. 
Oo 0 poor, food, cool, &c. Excep. hood, 
good, ſtood, wood, look, took, foot, 
foot, wool; all pronounced as fi—d6or, 


flöor; 6—and blood, flood, as u. 


Ou is generally a diphthong, as loud, gout, &c. 


Exceptions: cough, (c6f), rough (rut), tough 
(tif), ſcourge, touch, young, u; four, m6urn, 
mould, c6urt, though, d6ugh, ſource, môuld; 
all 6—through, your, youth, wound, 8 — 
could, ſhokld, wofild; & (7 filent)—bought, 
brought, ſought, novght, ſought, thought; 4 
(gh ſilent) pronounced bat, brat, &c. 


Ow has the ſound of 6 in bowl, rowl, and in all the 


preterits and participles of monoſyliabic verbs 
ending in ow, as flow'd, flown, grown, &c. ex- 
cept only the verbs, to cow, vow, plow, where 

. it 
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as brown, fowl, &c. 


in guard is a digraph, the « being ſilent ; but 
after q it is always a diphthong, as ſquall, 
quart, &C. 


is a digraph after g, as in gueſs, gueſt 3 but « 
diphthong after q, as in queſt, 


ia digraph in build, built, guilt, with the ſound 


of J. Quilt, a diphthong. Guide, gulle, 
as if written gyide, gyile, with diphthong 
ſounds. Juice, bruiſe, cruiſe, fruit; digraphs, 
with the ſound of 8. Suit, as if written shot, 
a diphthong. 


in the middle of a ſyllable always forms a diph- 
thong with the following vowel, as in ſwain, 
twice; and 1s never found but after the conſo- 
nants s, t, and th. 


is never found in the middle of ſyllables with 
a vowel following it in the ſame ſyllable, as its 
place in forming diphthongs in that ſituation is 
always ſupplied by the vowel z, 


Of Moneſyllables formed by Diphthings. 


Two of the vowels before mentioned are 1n re- 
ality diphthongs, which are i in fight and u in 
blüe. But as theſe ſounds are in general repre- 
ſented by a ſingle letter each, and have been 


treated of under the head of vowels, there 1s no 
occaſion 


it is a diphthong ; and is ſo on all other occaſions, 


| 


: 
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© occaſion to ſay any thing more of them here. The 


other diphthongs are oi, ou, and ſuch as are formed 
by w and y. 


The diphthong ei is marked alſo by oy, and or 
by eto; the y and w ſupplying the place of 7 and 


at the end of words, as it has been the cuſtom 


in writing never to let thoſe vowels appear in that 
ſituation in words purely Engliſh, tor no other 
rcaſon that appears but that of caprice. The only 
exceptions to this rule are the pronouns J, thou, and 


yu. 


Oi and ey are always diphthongs, and preſerve al- 
ways the ſame ſound, as broil, moiſt, boy, joys. 


Ou and ow, as mouth, owl, have alſo the ſame 
ſound, and are always diphthongs except in the 
words before enumerated in treating of digraphs. 
Neither of theſe ſounds is ever repreſented by ahy 
other combination of letters. 


Of Diphthongs formed by W. 


Wa. When w precedes 4, that vowel has its firſt 


ſound only in the following words: waſt, wag, 


wan, waſp, wax. 


In all other monoſyllables terminated by 


conſonants, it has either the ſhort ſound of à 


(the ſame as 6), as wad, was, wat, waſh, 
watch ; or it has the full long ſound, accord- 


ing to the rules before laid down for the vowel 


D 5 a 3 


co YL | 1 * 


2222 CM SED IE. 8 


R 
14 2 


an — . 
ou ...r 
— "and 4.4 4. « => 


> 
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a; 1ſt, When it precedes r, as wär, wärn: 
or J, as walk, wall. 


When the monoſyllable ends in mute e, 
the vowel 4 united with w follows the rule 
before laid down for it in its ſimple ſtate, and 

has always its ſecond ſound 3 as wage, wade, 
ware. 


When w precedes a digraph commencing 
with a, the ſame rule is obſerved as was before 
laid down for ſuch digraph ; as way, wail, &c. 


We. The diphthong we follows the laws of the 

ſimple vowel e; before fingle or double conſo- 

nants it has always its firſt ſound, as wed, 

weſt. The only word in which this diphthong 

is followed by a conſonant with a mute final : 

is were, which is pronounced ſhort with tlic 
ſound of firſt e, wer. 


It unites itſelf with the digraph ca, whoſe 
laws it follows, as its general ſound is that oi 
e—Ex. weak, wean— before r, &; as wear, 
ſwear— before two conſonants, &; wealth. It 
precedes e with the ſound of è, as week, weed. 
With an aſpirate it precedes ey in the word 


whey, &. 
Wi. This diphthong follows the laws of the ſimple : 
vowel z. f. 
| u 
Before ſingle or double conſonants it has ty 


the ſound of l, as wit, wing, with, & c. except di 
| .. As 
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as before the terminations gyt, Id, and nd; as, 
wight, wild, wind, The pronunciation of wind 
is controverted, as it is generally called wind, 
but this 1s againſt analogy. 


With the final e, it has always its ſecond 
found ; as wife, wine, wire. 


It unites with no vowel but e, and that only 
in the word wield. 


Wo. 'The » in this diphthong has its firſt ſound in 

the antiquated word wot. It is changed into 
u in the word won (win), and in all words 
where 0 is followed by r; as, word, work, 
world, worſe, &c.; ſounded as firſt u, ward, 
wurk, &C. Except the participles worn and 
ſworn, ö; as alſo the word ws and its dert- 
vatives; and all words ending in e mute, as 


woke, wore, &c. 
It is ö in the word womb. 


| It unites with a only in the word w6ad—- 


with a, in woo, woof, 6—wood, wool, ; 
ſounded wad, whl—with in wofild, wound 

(a hurt), and wound, participle of To wind, 
where cu has its diphthong ſound. 


Some diphthongs formed by w are preceded by 


6 t or th, in which caſe they follow the rules of the 
ſimple diphthongs ; as, twain, twang, twelve, twig, 
5 twin, twine, twirl (twerl), thwart. Two is no 


pt diphthong, ſounded t6. 
a3 Of 
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Of Diphthongs formed by X. 


Ya. This diphthong has the ſound of 6 in yacht, 
pronounced yot. It follows the rule of @ be- 
fore 1 in yard, yam; before e final in yare ; 
before aw in yawn, yawl. 


Ye. Has the ſound of & in the pronoun ye; of 
E in the affirmation or conjunction yea ; of & 
in yean, year; of & in yearn, yell, yelk, yeſt, 
yet. It is ſounded as | in yes, yis; and has 
the ſound of © in yelk, pronounced yoke of an 


egg. 
i. - Yield. 


Yo. Yon. Before u, it has the ſound of &; us 


you, your, youth : except young, pronounced 
yung—56 with ee final, as yoke, yore. 


Y never forms a diphthong but when it be- 
gins a word followed by another vowel ; in the 
middle of ſyllables or words its place is always 


ſupplied by an i. 


SECTION 


8 
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SECTION: vt. 
Of Diſſyllables. 


A S the pronunciation of Engliſh words is chiefly 
regulated by accent, it will be neceſſary in the. 
firſt place to have a preciſe idea of that term. 


Accent with us means no more than a certain 
ftreſs of the voice upon one letter of a ſyllable, 
which diſtinguiſhes. it from all the other letters in 
the word. 


In monoſyllables this may be called the accent- 
ed letter; in words of more ſyllables than one, 
that which contains the letter ſo diſtinguiſhed is 
called the accented ſyllable, 


We have already ſeen in monoſyllables the effect 
of accent, according as 'it is laid on vowels or 
conſonants. When it is on the conſonant, the 
vowels have uniformly their firſt ſound, except 
only in a few inſtances where the ſound of another 
vowel is ſubſtituted in the room of that preſented 
to the eye. 


When the accent is on a vowel, it has ſome- 
times its ſecond, ſometimes its third ſound, ac- 
cording; to rules already laid down, but never its 
firſt, excepting only the vowel @ in a few in- 
ſtances, 


It 
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It is only neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſame 
laws of accent hold with regard to the accented 
ſyllables of all other words, as were before laid 
down with regard to monoſyllables. In order to 
aſcertain the pronunciation of thoſe words, the 
firſt object therefore muſt be to point out the 
means of diſcovering which 1s the accented ſyllable 


in all words conſiſting of more ſyllablgs than one, 
And firſt with regard to diſſyllables: 


Almoſt all ſimple diſſyllables have the accent 
on the firſt, and thoſe which have it on the laſt 
are for the moſt part compound words, made by a 
prefix or prepoſition chiefly borrowed from the 
Latin ; ſuch as, ab, ac, ad, at, com, con, de, 
dif, em, en, e, ex, im, in, ob, op, per, pre, 
pro, re, ſe, ſub, ſur, tranſ, &c.— Examples: 
4bhor', 4dmit', affirm', commen'ce, còônduct', 
decelive, diſa'rm, emba'rk (pronounced Imba'rk), 
enchant' (Inchant), Exa'lt, impa'ir, Inci'te, &b- 
ſcu're, 6ppo'ſe, permit', pro6po'ſe, rEcant', ſeclu'de, 
ſuͤbmit , ſirve'y, transform, una'rm. 


Beſide theſe there are the following of Engliſh 
growth; a, be, for, fore, miſ, out, un—Exam- 
ples: 4ba'ſe, bè fore, forget', förewa'rn, mlſgive, 
outdo, una'rm, &c. All words compounded of 
the latter have the accent for the moſt part on the 
laſt ſyllable; but there are exceptions with regard 
to the former or Roman prefixes. 


iſt, Where the verb and the noun are expreſſed 
by the ſame word, the nouns have frequently the 
accent 


* 
— 
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Nouns. 


A vr An ab'ſtract 


accent 
af fix 
cement 
con cert 
con duct 
con' fine 
con'ſort 
con'teſt 
contract 
con'vert 
con'/verle 
con'vict 
collect 
con'voy 
com'pound 
deſ'ert 
deſ'cant 
diſ'count 
digeſt 
ex port 
extract 
eſſ ay 
fer ment 
frequent 
im port 
incenſe 


accent on the firſt, and the verbs on the laſt ſyl- 
lable, as may be ſeen in the following liſt, 


Verbs. 


To abſtract 


accent 
affix 
cement” 
concert 
conduct 
confine/ 
conſort 
conteſt 
contract 
convert 
conver'ſc 
convict” 
collea' 
convoy' 
compound' 
deſert 
deſcanr 
diſcount 
digeſt 
export 
extract 
eſſay 
ferment' 
frequent 


import“ 


incenſe 


A or An 


f 


1 
i. 
Y 
3 
? 
J 
1 
N 
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A or An inſult To inſult 
object object 
out work out work 
perfume perfume 
preſ'ent preſent' 
prod'uce produce 
per mit permit 
project project 
rebel rebel 
rec ord record 
ref uſe refũſe 
ſubject ſubje&' 
ſur'vey ſurvey! 
tor'ment torment” 
trans'fer transfer 
trans port tranſport! 
anite unite. 


Except the above liſt, almoſt all other words 
in the ſame predicament, that 15, where the verbs 
and nouns are one and the ſame word, have the 
accent the ſame ; ſuch as, aſſault, affront, aſſent, 
attire, array, diſplay, repoſe, &c. 


2. The rule of placing the accent on the laſt 
of compound diſſyllables, refers chiefly to verbs, 
and ſuch nouns as have been juſt mentioned ; in 
other nouns and other parts of ſpeech, the gene- 
ral law of having the accent on the firſt ſyllable 
chiefly prevails; ſuch as, concord, conquer, diſ- 
mal, diſtant, extant, &c. And even in the words 
formed with the Engliſh prefix out, the accent is 

placed 
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placed on the laſt ſyllable of verbs only, and on 
the firſt of all other words; as, to outdo', outbid', 
&c.z an out'cry, out'rage, &c. There are alſo 
ſome compound verbs which have the accent on 


the firſt ſyllable, ſuch as, perjure, injure, conjure, 


and a few others to be learned by ufe. 


Rules fer finding ont the Letter on which the Accent 
is laid in Diſſyllables, 


When two conſonants are ſeen together in the 
middle of ſuch words, the firſt of theſe is uſually 
joined to the firit vowel, and the laſt to the latter; 
in which caſe the accent is on the former con- 
ſonant : Ex. ab'ſent, am'ber, bab“ ler, diſ cord, 
chear ful, &c. This is always the caſe when the 
conſonant is doubled, as, ad'der, baf fle, beg gar, 
bet ter, cherry, college, & c. except in the caſe 


ol verbs with prefixes, as before mentioned. 


When there is but one conſonant in the middle, 
the accent is in general on the preceding vowel, 
diphthong, or digraph; as, ägue, aldit, bible, 
booty, cider, crũel, dow'er, &c. Sometimes indeed 
the ſingle conſonant is taken into the firſt ſyllable, 
and accented: as, blem'-iſh, cher'-iſh, chol/-er, 
habit, fam'-iſh, pal'-ace, per'-il, pun'-iſh, rad'iſh, 
new, ten'-ant, &c.; but the number of theſe 
b not great, and mult be learned by uſe. 


When the accent is on the laſt ſyllable, its ſeat 
may be known by obſerving the ſame rules as 
vere laid down for monoſyllables. 

of 
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Of Pelyſyllables. 


As the accent of polyſyllables is chiefly deter- 
mined by the final ſyllable, I ſhall enter into an ex- 
amination of thoſe final ſyllables which are moſt 
common in our language, and ſhew in what way 
the ſeat of the accent is referable to them. As f 
ſhall have occaſion to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſyl- 
lables by names, I ſhall make uſe of the technical 
Latin terms for that purpoſe, and call the laſt 
ſyllable but one the penultima, and the laſt ſyl- 
lable but two the antepenultima, thus abridged ; 
penult. antepenult. When the accent is ſtill far- 
ther back, I ſhall call them fourth or fifth ſyllable 
from the laſt. 


TELEEAMIFWHATION_S:.: 
In zc. 
In words terminating in ic, the accent is 
placed on the letter immediately preceding that 


termination, whether vowel or conſonant, Examp. 
proſaic, ſyllab' ic. 


Exceptions: When two conſonants precede the 
termination, the former belongs to the firſt, and 
has the accent; the latter to the laſt; as, lethar'gic, 
republic; except rubric, where the two conſonants 
are joined to the laſt. 


In the following words the vowel terminates 
the firſt ſyllable; cubic, aulic, muſic, 


The 


Ss. ww af a Do 


S5 


he 
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The following throw the accent back on the 
antepenult. or laſt ſyllable but two; choleric, 
tur/meric, rhetoric, lun'atic, ſplen'etic, heretic, 
politic, arithimetic. 


In ed. 


All our verbs have their preterits and paſſive 
participles terminated in ed; but that ſyllable is ſel- 
dom pronounced ſeparately, the vowel e being 
ſtruck out by an eliſion, and the d joined to the 
preceding ſvllable. Examp. unman'ner'd, illns- 
tur'd, impaſ'ſion'd, &c. 


Exceptions: When ed is preceded by a dor a t, 
the e is then ſounded, and conſtitutes a ſyllable 
with thoſe letters—-as, divided, intended ; created, 
animated. In all caſes the accent remains the 
ſame as in the primitive; as, eſtab'liſh'd, deter- 
min'd, unboun'ded, cultivated. 


In ance. 


Polyſyllables in ance in general have the accent 
on the antepenult. or laſt ſyllable but two. Examp. 
ar'rogance, elegance, ſignificance, 


Exceptions: 1ſt, When the primitive has its 
accent on the laſt, the derivative has it on the pe- 
nult.; as, appearance, aſſürance; from appear, 


aſſfire: or 2dly, When it is preceded by two con- 


ſonants, as, abun'dance, diſcor'dance. When anee 
is preceded by the vowel i, that vowel is taken 
into the laſt ſyllable, and forms a diphthong with 
it; as, radiance, valiance; pronounced ri-dyance, 

val'-yance z 
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val- yance; except in nouns formed from verbs 
ending in y accented; as, defiance, alliance; from 
the verbs, defy', ally', which form three ſyllables, 


In ence. 
The accent in polyſyllables in ence is in general 
on the antepenult. Examp. innocence, magnit 1- 
cence, benev'olence. 


Exceptions: 1ſt, Derived words retain the ac- 
cent of their primitives; as, purſüance, adherence, 
from purſũe, adhere. 


2dly, When two conſonants precede ence, the 
accent is on the former; as, efful Oo emer gen- 
ce, cfferveſ'cence. 


When words end in cence, with an s preceding 
it, the accent is always on the s; as, quieſ'cence, 
excreſ'cence, intumeſ'cence ; except only concti- 
piſcence. 


When ence is preceded by i it forms a diphthong ; 


as, deficience, experience, obedience. 


In Ble. 

The terminating ble is always accounted a ſyl- 
Jable, though in ſtrict propriety it is not ſo; tor to 
conſtitute a ſyllable it is requiſite that a vowel ſhould 
be ſounded in it, which is not the caſe here; for 
though there is one preſented to the eye at the 
end, yet it is only e final mute, and the &, are taken 
into the articulation of the former ſyllable 3 but in 
pointing out the ſeat of the accent I ſhall conſider 


it in the uſual way as forming a ſyllable. 
GENERAL 
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GENERAL RU L © 


As the words terminating in % are for the moſt 
part adjectives formed from verbs, in general 
they follow their primitives in their accent; as, re- 


proveable, prop'agable, abol' iſhable, diſ'ciplinable, 


diſciſminablez; from reprove, propagate, &c. 
Except, remediable, irreparable, diſ'putable ; from 
rem'edy, repair, diſpute. In general the accent 
ij thrown as far back in polyſyllables as the fourth 
and fifth ſyllables; as, am'icable, violable, mono- 
llable and when the accent is no farther back 
than the antepenult, ie is either when the word 
follows the primitive, as, adviſable, derivable ; or 
when two conſonants come together in that ſituation, 
as, intrac'table, delec'table, refran'gible. 


All triſſy llabic words have the accent on the an- 
tepenult. except compounds by prefixes to diſſylla- 
bles; as, unable, unſtable, 

In cle. 

All triſſyllabic words have the accent on the 
antepenult. Examp. mir'acle, oracle, vehicle, 
The other polyſyllables have the accent farther back; 
23, tabernacle, receptacle, con'venticle, &c. 

In dle, fle, gle, #le, ple, tle. 
To all theſe terminations 1s to be applied the 


ſame obſervation that was made with regard to 
le, that they do not really conſtitute ſyllables, but 


are united with the former only in their conſonant 


ſounds, without the intervention ot any vowel. 


There are few words of more than two ſyllables 
n any of the above terminations, and the accent 
18 
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is on the letter immediately preceding them; as, 
cradle, ſad'dle, ſnaffle, eagle, ſtrug gle, tackle, 
buc'kle, ap'ple, pur'ple, &c. 


'There are a few polyſyllables of the termina- 
tion ple which have the accent on the antepenult. ; 
and theſe are, man'ciple, prin'ciple, quad'ruple, 
ſex'tuple, and all in wp/e. One has it upon the 
fourth ſyllable back, participle. 


In ure. 


In polyſyllables terminating in ure the accent is on 
the antepenult. or farther back on the fourth; as 


cy'noſure, jüdicature, legiſlature, architecture; ex- 
cept when they follow their primitives, as, en- 
cloſure, intermix'ture. 


In ate. 


GENERAL RULE. 

Words terminating in te have for the moſt part 
the accent on the antepenult. Examp. rep'robate, 
im/precate, liquidate multip'licate, &. except 
when two conſonants precede the laſt ſyllable z as, 
conſum'mate, conſtel late. 


When the vowel 7 precedes ate, whatever con- 
ſonant may precede it, it unites with the laſt y!- 
lable in a diphthong ſound ; as, to aſſöciate, irri- 
diate, collegiate, caluniniate, &c. which are not 
pronounced as four ſyllables, according to the 
French mode, aſ-ſo-ciate, ir-ra-di-ate ; but aſſo- 
ſhate, irra-dyate. 


The ſyllable ate at the end of verbs is pro- 
nounced ite, with the ſound of à, though not 
dwelt 


tici 


only in the word recitati've. 
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dwelt upon. On other occaſions it has the ſound 
of &; as, to aggregite—an aggreget ; to aſſociate 
—an aſſociét; to articulate (a verb), articulet (an 
adjective). 

In ive. 


This termination in polyſyllables is always ſound- 
ed ſhort with I, lv. | 
ve. 


Words in five have always the accent on the 
penult. and on the letter immediately preceding 
that termination, whether vowel or conſonant ; as, 
adheſive, repulſive, inclaſhve, ſubmiſſive. 


tive. 


But thoſe in tive have the accent for the moſt 
part on the antepenult. or ſtill farther back. Ex- 
amples: negative, relative, vindic'ative, fignif'i- 
cative, communicative, &c. 


Exceptions: 1ſt, When they follow primitives; 
as, evaſive, deciſive, from evade, decide. 2dly, 
Where two conſonants precede the final; as, cale- 
fac tive, atten tive, preſump'tive, aſſer tive, diges- 
tive; except ſub'ſtantive, which follows its pri- 
mitive ſub'ſtance. 


The accent is never on the laſt in tive, except 


In ing. 


This being the termination of the active par- 
ticiple of all verbs, it is only neceſſary to ſay, that 
it 
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it always follows the accent of the primitive, and 


is never itſelf accented. 


In cal. 


All words ending in cal have the accent inva- 
riably on the antepenult.; as, läical, ſyllab'ical, 
method'ical, &c. 

In ial. 


This termination is always ſounded as one ſyl- 
lable, uniting itſelf with the preceding conſonant 
in a diphthong ; as la- bial, cor-dial, conge-nial, 
miniſte-rial, with the ſound yal. But when pre— 
ceded by c or t, it is no longer a diphthong, but 
has the ſound of Mal, as, judicial, artificial, ſub- 
ſtantial, reverential - pronounced, judiſhal, ſub- 


ſtanſhal. 


The accent of all words in theſe terminations 
15 on the penult. immediately of the preceding 
letter if a vowel or ſingle conſonant, or on the 
former of two conſonants ; as, connu'-bial, con- 
vivial, creden'tial, | 


It has the accent on i, and ſo forms two ſylla- 
bles, only in the words deni-al, decri- al from 
the verbs deny', decry'. 


In ful. 


This being a termination of adjectives formed 


from ſubſtantives, it is only neceſſary to obſerve, 


that all words ſo formed retain the accent of their 
primitives; as, reveng'e-ful, won der- ful. 


In 
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In ian. 


This termination with the letter c before it is 
pronounced ſhan; as, logic'ian, academic'tan, 
ſounded logiſhan, academiſhan, with the accent 
on the conſonant. With t it has the ſame ſound ; 
as, tertian, gentian; except when preceded by 
an 5s, as, chriſtian, fuſtian; where uf has its own 


ſound. 


With a dor g preceding it, it has the ſound of 
; as, comedian, coltegian. 


With all other letters it forms a diphthong ; as, 
academian, ſatur nian, librarian, hitorian, dilü— 
vian; and the accent is on the letter immediately 
preceding the laſt ſyllable, whether vowel or con- 
ſonant. 


In en. 


Words in this termination have in general an 
eliſion of the vowel e, fo that the letter » is imme- 
| diately joined to the preceding conſonant; as, 
lead'n, hid'd'n, ſod'dn (except ſudden, ſullen, and 
barren), chos'n, haſt'n, gliſt'n, &c. 


When preceded by m the vowel is pronounced, 
and therefore it forms a ſyllable; as, hymen, 
women, regimen, ſpecimen. The fame when 
| preceded by r 3 as, firen, warren, brethren. And 
in all ſubſtantives with all the other conſonants ; 
as, garden (often. ill pronounced, gard'n), bur- 
den, chicken, linnen : except tok'n, and all 


E ending 
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ending in ven and zen, as, heav'n, rav'n, doz'n, 
mizzꝭ'nu. 


When the en is pronounced as a ſyllable, the 
ſound is changed to in; as, burdin, women 
(pronounced wimmin), warrin, &c. except thoſe 


; ] 

in nen; as, hymen, ſpecimen, acu/men, &c. ; 

1 

In ion. ac 

3 ; E 

All words terminating in in take the preceding 0 

conſonant into the laſt ſyllalze, with moſt of which 4 
the in is pronounced as a diphthong. Examples: 

w 


gabion, verrailion, million. —Here it is to be ob. 
ſerved, that though the conſonant that precede: 
be but ſingle, it is doubled in pronouncing when 
the accent is upon it. Thus vermilion, though it ul 
has but one /, has exactly the fame ſound as million ¶ pre 
with two, aud 15 pronounced as if written thus, 
vermillyun. It is the ſame with the other conſo- 
nants; as, opinion, clar'ion, &c. 


The feat of the accent is either on the ſingle 
conſonant, preceding ien, as in the above inſtances, 
or on the former of two or firſt of three conlo- 
nants; as in quater'nion, ſepten'trion z—or on the 
vowel immediately preceding the conſonant ; as, 
decürion, occation, communion. 


"'TERMINATIONS in fron. 


The ſounds of the vowels before this terme 


nation are as {ollow : 7 
1100 


* 
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iſion èſion 
pronounced occi'zhun adhe'zhun 
1 ifion $ſion uͤſion; 
| des!/zhun explõzhun confii'zhun. 


* 
of 


But when the accent is on any conſonant preced- 
ing ſon, the found is no longer zhun but Hun; 
as emulſion, expan'ſion, ſubmerſion, compaſ'ſion. 
Except only where the accent is on s preceded 
by the vowel i, and then it has ſtill the ſound 
zhun 5 as, inciſion, deriſion, pronounced as if 
written, decizzZhun, deriz/zhun. 


en MW This termination is always ſounded /bun, except 
1 it ben preceded by an s, and the ſounds of the 
on preceding vowels are as follow: 


ook Ation etion 
io- i pronounced approbi'thun reple ſhun 
ition 6tion ution ; 
wie poslſch'un devõſhun revoli'thun, 
000 When a conſonant precedes tian, the accent is 
nſo- Jen chat; as, fatisfac'tion, impertec'tion, injunc'- 


tion, ſubſcrip'tion, &c. ſtill pronounced un; 
and the only caſe where it is ſounded tun, is when 
it is preceded by an sor x; as, digeſtion, commix- 
nion - pronounced, diges'tſhun, commix'tthun, and 


this holds conſtant with regard to all words of 
em- What claſs. 


The o in ien has always the ſound of & ; and 
not pronounced yon, but yun. 
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In cer and ier. 


All polyſyllables in cer have the accent on the 
laſt, as have alſo thoſe in ier when pronounced in 
one ſyllable. As—muſketter, domine'er—cayz 
lier, cordelie'r ; ſounded the ſame way, er. 


In er. 


Words terminating in er, being for the moſt 
part nouns formed from verbs, or adjectives in 
the comparative degree marked by the addition «f 
that ſyllable, follow their primitives in their ac- 
cent; as, racer, roman'cer, wiſer, ſöberer. 


In polyſyllables not derived the accent is for the 
moſt part on the antepenult. ; as, ſcav'enger, 
aſtrol/oger, geographer. And in a few words on 
the fourth ſyllable ; as, alabaſter, fal'amander. 


The accent is never on the laſt but in compound 
verbs; as, refer', infer'; when it has the ſound 
of &, Er. In all other caſes e is changed into d, 
and ſounded ur ; as, romanſur, ſalamandur. 


Ger preceded by a g in the former ſyllable always 
has its own hard ſound; as, dagger, brag ger. 
In moſt other caſes its ſoft found ; as, manage!, 
dowager, danger, manger ;—except, anger, fin- 
ger, linger pronounced, ang-gur, fing-gur, ling: 
gur Some retain the ſound of their primitives il 
ing; as, flinger, ſinger, ringer - pronouncec, 
fling- ur, ſing- ur, ring- ur. Conger, and monge!, 
with its derivatives, are pronounced, Cong-gul, 


mung-gur, fiſh-mung- gur, &c. = 
Tix 


N 


4- 


= © © 


ſeniur, dedicatur. 


| the moſt part ſubſtantives derived from adjeQtives 
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The terminating er, is always ſounded tr, 


In or. 


When or is preceded by the vowel z it forms 
a diphthong with it, taking the preceding conſonant 
into the ſyllable ; as, ſenior, inferior, &c. 


Sor preceded by a conſonant occaſions the ac- 
cent to be on that conſonant, except con'teſlor ; 


© when by a vowel, the accent is on the antepenult. 


While words in tor, being moſtly nouns derived 

from verbs, follow the accent of their primitives; 
. 5 5 

as, ded icator, equiv'ocator, tranſlätor, &c. 


All terminations in or are pronounced tir ; as, 
The ſame is to be obſerved in 
the termination our; as, neighbur, behaviuc—ſpelt, 
neighbour, behaviour, 


In eſs. 
Polyſyllables ending in 4% and neſs, being for 


or other ſubſtantives, retain the accent of their 
primitives; as, ran ſomleſs, met'cileſs, rem'edi- 
leſs— wick edneſs, inquiſiitiveneſs, deſ'picableneſs, 
&c, 


The laſt ſyllable has the accent only in diſſyl- 
lable compound words; as, depreſs, expreſs', 
aſſeſs, &c. In others, as, goddeſs, largeſs, 


duch'eſs (except nobleſs'), the accent is on the pe- 
| Nult, 
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Eſs, when not accented, is ſounded iſs ; as, 
wickedniſs, duchiſs, &c. 


In ous. 


When ous has the vowels e or i immediate) 
preceding it, it forms a diphthong with them, and 
takes the conſonant immediately before thoſe vow. 
els into the laſt ſyllable ; as, cernleous, ſuccedi- 
neous, ethereous—-abſtemious, ſymphonious, ne- 
farious, &c. pronounced as if written, ceru-lyus, 
abſte-myus, &c. 


But when e or i are preceded by a c or t, the 
laſt ſyllable is not a diphthong, but is pronounced 
as if written us; as, herbaceous, ſagacious, oſten- 
titious, ſenten tious — pronounced as if written, 
herba-ſhus, ſenten-ſhus, &c. 


In all the terminations in eus or ions, the accent 
is on the letter immediately preceding the conſo- 
nant, taken into the laſt ſyllable, except only 
where the vowel i precedes that conſonant, and 
then the accent 1s laid on that conſonant ; as, hi- 
G&eous, pernic'ious, religious, propitlious, &c.— 
pronounced, hid'-yus, perniſh'-us, &c. 


On other occaſions, the accent for the moſt part 
is on the antepenult. ; as, frivolous, glob'ulous, 
mirac'ulous, volüminous ;—except when two 
conſonants interfere—as, tremend'ous, concinnous, 
enor mous. 


The 


* 


tl 
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The termination ozs is always ſounded s; and 
is never accented but in the French word rend:z- 
vous, Pronounced rondevoo. 


In ant. 


Polyſyllables in ant have the accent on the ante- 
penult.; as, pred'icant, rec'reant, extravagant, 
luxuriant, &c. Except when two conſonants meet 
in the middle—as, appellant, triumphant, &c. 
but prot'eſtant has the accent on the firſt. The 
accent is never laid on aut in polyſyllables, ex- 
cept in the words, confidant”, complaiſant ; nor 
on diſſyllables, except in compound verbs, ſuch as 
decant', recant', enchant /; and two nouns—a gal- 
lant', the Levant. 


In ent. 


Polyſyllables terminating in bent, cent, dent, or 
any conſonant preceding ent except mn, forming 
ment, have the accent on the conſonant preceding 
ſuch termination; as, incumbent, excr'cent, de- 
pendent, &c. But words termivating in ment, 
being in general ſubſtantives derived from verbs, 
retain the accent of their primitives, without re- 
gard to this rule; as, eſtats.iſhment, aſtoniſnment, 
embarraſſment. 


When the vowel 7 precedes any of theſe termi- 


nations, the accent is on the antepenuit. either 
the ſingle conſonant preceding 7 or the former of 
as two, 
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two, or three; as, benefiicent, compliment, 
&c, 


When i precedes ent it forms a ſyllable with it; 
as, obedient, lenient, diſſivient, conſen'tient, &c. 


Words in /ent have always the accent on the 
antepenult. ; as, benevolent, flatulent, pürulent, 
& c. except when two /*s meet; as, repellent, 
attol'lent ; to which alſo the word ex'cellent is an 
exception, | 


All words in ment too, that are not derived, 
have the accent on the antepenult.; as, ligament, 
tes'tament, 


The laſt ſyllable is never accented but in diſſyl- 


lables. 
In eft, 


Words terminating in ½, being for the moſt 
part adjectives in the ſuperlative degree, retain the 
accents of their primitives. 


In 1ſt. 


They are chiefly nouns, formed from other 
nouns or adjectives, and retain the accent of their 
primitives; as, an'naliſt, rationaliſt, moraliſt, 
loyalift. 


In y. 


There are more words.in the Engliſh language 
terminating in this lets than in any other; 
perhaps 


b 
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perhaps not leſs than an eighth part of the 
whole. 


ay—In diſſyllabic compound verbs and nouns the ac- 
cent is on the laſt; as, delay, diſplay', array, &c. 
Poly ſyllables have the accent on the antepenult.; 
as, yesterday, ſaturday, caſt away, &c. 


9 Words ending in cy, being in general ſubſlan⸗ 
tives made out of verbs, nouns, or adjectives, re- 
tain the accent of their primitives ; as, applian- 
cy, brilliancy, in'timacy, legitimacy, &c. 

In words not thus derived the accent 1s thrown 
back to the fourth ſyllable; as nec'romancy, 
chiromancy—except where ſtopped by two con- 
ſonants; as, ariſtocracy, democracy, &c. 


fy—Has always the accent on the antepenult. ; as, 
rarefy, ed'ify, fecun'dify, &c.: and even againſt 
the accent of the primitives in derived words; 
as, perſon'ify, diver'ſify from per'ſon and di- 
verſe. 

The y in fy has always its ſecond ſound, 


But when jy is repreſented by phy, y has its 
firſt ſound ; as, philosophy, atrophy ; but till 
the accent is on the antepenult. 
gy—Likewiſe has the accent on the antepenult, 
as, prodigy, genealogy, etymology, &c. 

It has always the ſound of ſoft g, except when 
preceded by another g; as, ſhaggy, foggy, &c. 


bh—Words in bly, being adverbs formed from 
adjectives and participles, always retain the ac- 
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cent of their primitives; as, probably, deſpica- 
bly, indefatiigably, &c. 


45 The ſame is to be obſerved in all words ending 
in y; as, politicly, deliberately, indet/initely, 
voluntarily, &c. 


21y—Has always the accent on the antepenult. either 
on the ſingle conſonant preceding the vowel, or 
on the firſt of two; as, bigﬀamy, intamy, poly- 
gamy, phyſiognomy, Deuteron'omy, &c. 


They who pronounce ac'ademy inſtead of aca- 


demy go againſt analogy. 


ny—In triſſyllables, has the accent on the antepe- 
nult. ; as, progeny, tyranny, calumny, &c.: in 
polyſyllables, on the fourth; as, ig'nominy, ce- 
remony, mat'rimony, and all in meny, except 
anemony, Except alſo thoſe ending in govy; 


as, hexag' ony, coſmog'ony ; ; and cacoph'ony, mo- 
not'ony. 


In ry. 
ary—Takes the accent on the antepenult. in triſſyl- 
Jables; as, ſugary, diary, ſalary, roſemary :— 
and in polyſyllables on the fourth; as, ſim ilary, 
exemplary, epis'tolary, vocabulary, vulnerary, 
ubiquitary, &c. ; except when prevented by two 
different conſonants, as, caravan ary, diſpenſary, 
anniver'fary (yet to this ad'verſary is an excep- 
tion), teſtamen'tary, parliamen'tary (com'men- 
tary, momentary, vol'untary, exceptions). Ac 
ceflary, neceſlary, &c. being only a reduplica- 
tion 
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tion of the ſame letter s, follow the general 
rule. 


ry Has for the moſt part the accent on the an- 
tepenult. and it 1s only in the following words it 
is placed farther back; debetery, monaſtery, 
4 * - / i , * . . . * 
bap'tiſtery, pres bytery. This termination is 
always ſounded erry. 


ery—In triſſyllables has the accent on the antepe- 
nult.; as, pleth'ory, priory, memory, &c. 


In polyſyllables on the forth, or farther back; 
as, probatory, clibatory, piscatory; ded'icatory, 
judicatory, pacit'icatory, &c. 

This rule holds except when two different 
conſonants meet; as, compulſory, calefac'tory, 
contradictory; —and in this caſe the follow- 
ing are exceptions, des ultory, inventory, pro- 


7 
montory, receptory, per'<mptory, repertory, 


con ſiſtory. 


This termination is always ſounded as if 
written urry. 


| In /y. 

Words in /y have the accent on the antepenult. ; 

as, fan taſy, apos'taſy, leproſy, &c. on the fourth, in 
epilepſy, con troverſy. 


In ty. 

Polyſyllables in ty, with the vowels e or 7 before 
it, have uniformly the accent on the antepenult. 
and on the laſt letter of that ſyllable; as, ſobriety, 

ſocſety, 
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ſociety, improbity, acer'bity, Deity, ſpontanéi- 
ty, &c. 


When the letter c precedes ity, it has the accent 
upon it, and is ſounded as s; as, veracity, felic'ity, 
feroc'ity—pronounced, veravity, felisity, &c. 


When a ſingle conſonant precedes ity, it has al- 
ways the accent on it; as, timidity, frugal'ity, ex- 
trem'ity, barbar'ity, curiosity, &c. 


When two conſonants precede it, it is on the 
former; as, ſcarcitygfecun'dity, ablu'dity, infir'- 
mity, &c. 


This termination is always ſounded ty, with the 


firſt ſound of . 


Under the foregoing terminations are included 
almoſt all the words in the Engliſh language. The 
few that belong to the other terminations, are 
Either not reducible to general rules, or with fo 
many exceptions as to render them of little uſe. 
As they conſiſt chiefly of monoſyllables and diſ- 
ſyllables, the rules before laid down for them will 
in a great meaſure eftablith their pronunciation; 
and where they are ſilent, the Dictionary is to be 
conſulted. 

Having thus laboured through this chaos of 
ſpelling, and reduced the apparent confuſion there 
to ſome degree of order, we ſhall now emerge into 
a more lightſome region, where we ſhall have fewer 
difficulties to retard our progreſs; I mean in treat- 
ing of the art of reading, or the proper delivery of 
words when arranged in ſentences, 


As 


Ti 
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As this ſubject has already been diſcuſſed by me 

in a courſe of lectures on the Art of Reading, and 
another on Llocution, I ſhall content myſelf at 
preſent, with extracting from them, ſome general 
principles, and ſome practical rules for the aitain- 
ment of that art, without any comments upon them; 
referring thoſe readers, who are deſirous of enter- 
ing into a more minute inveſtigation of the ſubject, 
to the works themſelves. 


SE CITLON VI 


Of the Art of Delivery. 


A Juſt delivery depends upon a due attention to 
the following articles : 


Articulation : Accent : Pronunciation : Empha- 
ſis: Pauſes or Stops: Tones: and Key or Pitch 
of the voice. Of each of theſe in their order. 
And firſt of 


ARTICULATION 


A good articulation conſiſts, in giving every let- 
ter in a ſyllable its due proportion of ſound, accord- 
ing to the moſt approved cuſtom of pronouncing it 
and in making ſuch a diſtinction between the ſyl- 
lables of which words are compoſed, that the ear 


ſhall without difficulty acknowledge their number; 
and 
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and perceive, at once, to which ſyllable each letter 
belongs. Where theſe points are not obſerved, the 
articulation is proportionally defective. 


Diſtinctneſs of articulation depends, primarily, 
upon being able to form the ſimple elements or 
letters by the organs of ſpeech, in the manner be- 
fore deſcribed in treating on that ſubject; and 
in the next place, in diſtinguiſhing properly the 
ſyllables of which words are compoſed from each 
other; which can only be done by a juſt pronun- 
ciation, 


The chief ſource of indiſtinctneſs, is too great 
a precipitancy of utterance. To cure this, the 
moſt effectual method will be, to lay aſide an 
hour every day, to be employed in the practice 
of reading aloud, in a manner much flower than 
is neceſſary, This ſhould be done in the hear- 
ing of ſome perſon, whoſe office it ſhould be to 
remind the reader, if at any time he ſhould per- 
ceive him mending his pace, and falling into his 
old habit. 


There is ond cauſe of indiſtinct articulation, 
which operates very generally, and which ariſes 
from the very genius of our tongue; ſo that, un- 
leſs great care be taken, it is ſcarcely poſſible to 
eſcape being affected by it. Every word in our 
language, compoſed c more ſyllables than one, 
has one ſyllable accented, and thus peculiarly diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt ; and if this accented 
ſyllable be properly articulated, the word will be 

ſufficiently 
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' ſufficiently known, even though the others are 
' ſounded very confuſedly. This produces a negli- 


| than one, has one of the ſyllables diſtinguiſhed 


gence with regard to the pronunciation of the 
other ſyllables z which, though it may not render 
the ſenſe obſcure, yet deſtroys all meaſure and 
proportion, and conſequently all harmony in deli- 
very. This fault is ſo general, that I would 
recommend it to all who are affected by it, to 


pronounce the unaccented ſyllables more fully than 
zs neceſſary, till they are cured of it. 


Of ACCEN T. 


Accent, in the Engliſh language, means, a cer- 
tain ſtreſs of the voice upon a particular letter 
of a ſyllable, which diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt, 
and, at the ſame time, diſtinguiſhes the ſyllable 
itſelf to which it belongs, from the others which 
compoſe the word. 


Thus in the word habit, the accent upon the 3, 
diſtinguiſhes that letter from the others, and the 
firſt ſyllable from the laſt. Add more ſyllables to 


it, and it will do the ſame ; as Hhab'itable. In the 


word repute, the u is the diſtinguiſhed letter, and 
the ſyllable which contains it, the diſtinguiſhed 


| ſvilable. But if we add more ſyllables to it, as in 


the word reputable, the ſeat of the accent is 


changed to the firſt ſyllable, and p becomes the 
| diſtinguithed letter. 


Every word in our language, of more ſyllables 


from 
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from the reſt in this mu every monoſyl- 
lable has a leiter. he, me word hat, the t 
is accented ; in hate, the vowel a, In cub', the 
5; in cube the ü. Hence every word in the 
language, which may properly be called fo, 
has an accem; for the particles, ſuch as a, the, 
to, in, &c. which are unaccented, can ſcarcely 
be called words, which ſeems to be implied in the 
name given to them, that of particles; and in that 
ſtate they are the fitter to diſcharge their office, by 
this difference made betwcen them and words, 
So that as articulation is the eſſence of {yllables, 
accent is the eſſence of words; which, without it, 
would be nothing more than a nere ſucceſſion of 
ſyllables. Thus ſimple as is the ſtate of the 
Engliſh accent, there is no article of ſpeech which 
has occaſioned more perplexity in thoſe who have 
treated of it, merely by confourding it with the 
accents of the ancients, which were quite different 
things. As this point has been amply diſcuſſed in 
the Lectures on Elocution, and the Art of Read- 
ing, the curious reader is referred to thoſe works, 
under the head Accent. 


The great diſtinction of our accent depends up- 
on its ſeat; which may be either upon a vowel, or 
a conſonant. Upon a vowel, as in the words, 
glory, father,” holy. Upon a conſonant, as in the 
words, hab'it, borſrow, battle. When the accent 
is on the vowel, the ſyllable is long; becauſe the 
accent is made by dwelling upon the vowel. When 


it is on the conſonant the ſyllable is ſhort ; 
becauſe 


cy oa. 
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becauſe the accent is made by paſſing rapidly over 
the vowel, and giving a ſmart ſtroke of the voice 
to the following conſonant. Thus the words add, 
led, bid', red ', cub', are all ſhort, the voice paſſing 
quickly over the vowel to the conſonant : but for 
a contrary reaſon, the words, all, laid, bide, road, 
cube, are long; the accent being on the vowels, 
on which the voice dwells ſome time, before it takes 
in the ſound of the conſonant. Obvious as this 
point is, it has wholly eſcaped the obſervation 
of all our grammarians, and compilers of dic- 
tionaries; who, inſtead of examining the pe- 
culiar genius of our tongue, implicitly and pe- 
dantically have followed . the Greek method, of 
always placing the accentual mark over a vowel. 
Now the reaſon of this practice among the Greeks, 
was, that as their accents conſiſted in change of 
notes, they could not be diſtinctly expreſſed but 
by the vowels ; in uttering which, the paſſage is 
entirely clear for the voice to iſſue, and not inter- 
rupted or ſtopped by the different poſitions of the 
organs in forming the conſonants. But as our ac- 
cent conſiſts in ſtreſs only, it can juſt as well be 
placed on a conſonant as a vowel. By this method 
of marking the accented ſyllable, our compilers of 
dictionaries, vocabularies, and ſpelling-books, 
muſt miſlead provincials and foreigners in the pro- 
nunc iation of perhaps one half of the words in 
our language. For inſtance ; if they ſhould look 
for the word endeavour, finding the accent 
over the vowel é, ey will of courſe ſound it 
endeavour. 
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endeavour. In the ſame manner ded'icate will be 
called dedicate ; precipitate, preci-pitate z phe- 
nom'enon, pheni-menon z and ſo on through all 
words of the ſame claſs. And in fact, we find 
the Scots do pronounce all ſuch words in that man- 
ner ; nor do they ever lay the accent upon the 
conſonant in any word in the whole language; in 
which, the diverſity of their pronunciation from 
that of the people of England chiefly conſiſts. It 
is a pity that our compilers of dictionaries ſhould 
have fallen into ſo groſs an error, as the marking 
of the accents in the right way would have afforded 
one of the moſt general and certain guides to true 
pronunciation, that is to be found with reſpect to 
our tongue; for it is a conſtant rule throughout 
the whole, that whenever the accent is on the con- 
ſonant, each preceding vowel has its firſt ſhort 00 
ſound, as ſet forth in the ſcheme of vowels, and 


exemplified in the words, hit, bet, fit, not, but; - 
to which there is no exception in the whole lan- 
guage, except in the few inſtances where one gi\ 
vowel uſurps the power of another. ſh 


It has been ſaid above, that every word in ou 
language has one accented ſyllable ; but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in ſome of our longer polyſyllables there 
are two accents to be perceived; one ſtronger, the 
other fainter. Thus, in the word expos”"tulator'y, the 
ſtronger accent is on the ſyllable pos“; but there is 1 
fainter one on the laſt ſyllable but one, ſounded 
tur', expos”tulatur'-ry : but this makes no difle-Þty 
rence 


J, it is neceſſary that each word ſhould have its 
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rence with regard to the rule, as the primary ac- 
cent is ſo much more forcible than the ſecondary 
cne, as evidently to ſhew that it is but one word 
which contains both. 


To ſuch as have the right uſe of accent in com- 
mon diſcourſe, I ſhall only lay down one rule with 
regard to it, in reading ard ſpeaking in public : 
which 1s, that they ſhould always take care to lay 
it upon the ſame letter of the ſyllable in reading, as 
they are acuſtomed to do in converſation ; and never 


to lay any ſtreſs upon any other ſyllable. For 


there are few who either read aloud, or ſpeak in 
public, that do not tranſgreſs this law of accent, 
by dwelling equally upon different ſyllables in the 
ſame word: ſuch as, fo'r-tu'ne, na'tu're, en- 
cro'achment', con'Jec'-tu're, pa'-tien'ce, & c. But 
this is not uttering words, but ſyllables ; which 


properly pronounced are always tied together by an 
accent; as, for'tune, na'ture, encro'achment, 
conj ec ture, pa'tience. Any habit of this ſort 
© gives an unnatural conſtrained air to ſpeech, and 


ſhould therefore be carefully avoided by all who 


deliver themſelves in public. 


Of PRONUNCIATION. 


Pronunciation may be conſidered in a twofold 


light; firſt, with regard to propriety ; ſecondly, 


with regard to elegance. With regard to proprie- 


due 
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due accent, and each letter in it its proper ſound. 
This is all that is required in the pronunciation of 
words ſeparately conſidered; and is the chief point 
treated of in the former part of this Grammar. 
With reſpe& to elegance, beſide propriety, pro- 
portion of ſound alſo is to be taken in; and this 
regards the delivery of words as arranged in ſen- 
tences; and this is the point which I ſhall now 
chiefly conſider, 


As there has been no method hitherto laid open 
of attaining even the firſt part, I mean the mere 
propriety of pronouncing words, it is no wonder 
that the ſecond, or ornamental part, has been en- 
tirely neglected. That which gives delight to the 
ear in the utterance of articulate ſounds, is founded 
upon the ſame principle as that which pleaſes in 
muſical compoſition, I mean proportion ; and this 
has a twofold reference, . to time, and to ſound. 
To the former of theſe I ſhall give the proſodian 
name of Quantity, to the latter that of Quality, 
At preſent I ſhall conſider quantity only, referring 
the other article to another head. 


Our early notions of quantity are all imbibed 
from the Latin proſody; in which, the difference 
between long and ſhort ſyllables is eſtabliſhed by 
rules that have no reference to the ear, the ſole 
competent judge in this caſe; inſomuch that ſylla- 
bles are called long, which are the ſhorteſt that 
can be uttered by the organs of ſpeech ; and others 
are called ſhort, which take up much longer time 
in pronouncing than the former. The mind thus 

taking 
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F | taking a bias under the prejudice of falſe rules, ne- 
ver after arrives at a knowledge of the true nature 
| of quantity : and accordingly we find that all at- 
| tempts hitherto to ſettle the proſody of our lan- 


guage, have been vain and fruitleſs, 


In treating of the ſimple elements or letters I 
have ſhewn that ſome, both vowels and conſonants, 
are naturally ſhort; that is, whole ſounds cannot 
poſſibly be prolonged ; and thele are the ſounds 
of E, i, and à, of vocal ſounds; and three pure 
mutes, k, p, t, of the conſonant ; as in the words 
beck, lip, cut. 


I have ſhewn alſo, that the ſounds of all the 
other vowels, and of the conſonant ſemivowels, 
may be prolonged to what degree we pleaſe ; but 
at the ſame time it is to be obſerved, that all theſe 
may alſo be reduced to a ſhort quantity, and are 
capable of being uttered in as ſhort a ſpace of time, 
as thoſe which are naturally ſhort. So that they 
who ſpeak of ſyllables as abſolutely and in their own 
nature long, the common cant of proſodians, ſpeak 
of a non- entity; for though, as I have ſhewn a- 
bove, there are ſyllables abſolutely ſhort, which 
cannot poſſibly be prolonged by any effort of the 
ſpeaker; yet it is in his power to ſhorten or pro- 
long the others to what degree he pleaſes. 


I have ſaid that in pronouncing words, when the 
accent is on the vowel, the ſyllable is long; when 
on the conſonant ſhort; by which I mean, that 
the Reader ſhould dwell on the vowel when 


accented, in order to make it long; and paſs rapidly 
over 
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over it, giving a ſmart ſtroke to the following con- 
ſonant, when the accent is on that. But this rule 
is ſo far from being attended to, that for the moſt 
part the accented vocal ſyllables are pronounced in 
as ſhort a ſpace of time, as the accented conſo- 
nant; by which means all proportional quantity 
in our tongue is utterly deſtroyed, and the whole 
appears a rapid gabble of ſhort ſyllables. 


To obviate this, I would recommend it to 
every one to pay a particular attention to every vo- 
cal accented fyllable, and to dwell upon it fo 
long as to make it double the quantity of the 
ſhort ones. Without this, ſpeech muſt be de- 
prived of all ſmoothneſs and harmony. 


It has been ſaid above, that when the accent is 
on the conſonant the ſyllable ſhould be ſounded 
ſhort, and this rule in general holds good. Yet 
there are caſes in which the ſound of the conſonant 
may be dwelt upon, and the ſyllable thus render- 
ed long; of which I ſhall ſpeak more at large 
under the next head, that of Emphaſis. In the 
mean time, I ſhall point out the conſonants, which, 
in certain circumſtances, will admit of ſuch pro- 
longation, and lay down ſome rules for the proper 
pronunciation of all. 


The reader is here deſired to recolle&t the di— 
viſion, made in the beginning, of the conſonants 
into mutes and ſemivowels, and their ſubdiviſion 
into pure and impure. It was there ſhewn, that 
the ſound of the pure mutes cannot be at all pro- 

longed ; 
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| longed; that of the impure, for a little time; and 


that of the ſemivowels, during pleaſure. As the 


queſtion now is about prolonging the ſound of con- 
ſonants, what I have to ſay on that head muſt 


chiefly refer to the ſemivowels. 


Of theſe the ſound of ſome is diſagreeable when 
continued ; of others pleaſing to the ear. Of 
the former kind are, mn, r, s, f, eh, ezh, eth, eth: 
of the latter /, u, v, z, ing. M, having its ſound 
entirely through the noſe, is diſagreeable if it con- 
tinues any length of time after its formation; as 
it reſembles more the lowing of oxen, than an 
articulate ſound. R, when continued, is alſo a 
harſh ſound, like the ſnarling of curs. & is only 
a hiſs, like that of ſerpents. J, prolonged, re- 
ſembles the blowing of wind through a chink, and 


ke s, retains no mark of an articulate ſound, after 


it is once formed. Ezh, ef, eth, eth, have too 


much of the breath mixed in forming them, to 


make their ſound agreeable when continued. The 
only ſounds therefore which can be prolonged with 
pleaſure to the ear, are, the ſemivowels, /, n, ev, 


tx, ing. Not but all the others will admit of pro- 


lonzation on certain occaſions, which ſhall be ex- 


| Plained hereaſter. 


Rules to be obſerved in founding the Conſonants. 


1. None of them are to be prolonged .except 


when the accent is upon them; which can only 


| happen when they are preceded by a ſhort ſound- 


ing 
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ing vowel : as, tell, can, love. When a long 


ſound precedes, the voice muſt dwell upon the 
vowel, and take the conſonant into the ſyllable in 
its ſhorteſt ſound; otherwiſe, were they both 
dwelt upon, the ſyllable would take up the time 
of two long ſounds, and would therefore ſeem to 
be-two: as, va-le, rai-n, brã-ve, day-s. This 
is an article very neceſlary to be attended to by the 
natives of Scotland, who are apt to prolong the 
ſound of a ſemivowel after a long vowel. On 
the other hand, the people of England are to be 
cautioned againſt running the ſound of the vowel 
too quickly into the following conſonant, which is 
too generally the practice, to the great diminution 
of the number of our long ſyllables. 


2. Their ſound 1s never to be prolonged, except 
in monoſyllables or final ſyllables of other words, 
As, 

Swell the bold note— 
Fulf il your purpoſe 


But we muſt not ſay, 


The ſwel-ling note — 
Fulf il-ling all — 
The can-nons roar 


for this would be to tranſgrefs one of the fundamen- 


tal laws of accent, by ſeparating ſyllables from 
words to which they belong, and transferring them 
to the next. 


3. Neither conſonant, nor vowel, are to be 
dwelt upon beyond their common quantity, when 
they 
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they cloſe a ſentence. Thus in the following 
line — 


And if J loſe thy love—T loſe my all. 
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The ſound of the word love may be prolonged, 
as the ſenſe is not completed ; but that of all, 
though equally emphatical, muſt not be continued 
beyond its common time, as it cloſes the ſenſe. If 
we tranſpoſe the members of the line, the thing 
will be reverſed ; as thus — 


I loſe my all—if I ſhould loſe thy love. 
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Here the time is increaſed in the word. all, and 
that of love reduced to its common quantity. 
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This rule is alſo very neceſſary to be attended 
to by the natives of Scotland, as the dwelling upon 
| the laſt words of ſentences, conſtitutes one mate- 
rial difference between the Engliſh ſpeech and 
their”s, 


4. When conſonants begin a word, or a ſyllable, 

| they muſt be ſounded ſhort; and great care muſt 
be taken, that before their union with the follow- 
ing letter, they be not preceded by any confuſed 
ſound of their own. This is very diſagreeable to 
the ear, and yet 1s no uncommon fault, The not 
attending to this in pronouncing the letter s, has 
been the chief cauſe of our language being called 
by foreigners the Hiſſing language; though in 
reality it does not abound ſo much in that letter as 
e either the Greek or Roman; the final s having, 
n F tor 
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for the moſt part, with us, the ſound of z. But if 
care be not taken early in forming the pronuncia- 
tion, people are apt to contract a habit of hiſſing be- 
fore they utter the ſound of s, as well as of continu- 
ing it at the end. This confuſed ſound at the be- 
ginning of words i equally diſagreeable in all the 
ſemivowels. 


Of EMPHASIS. 


Emphaſis diſcharges, in ſentences, the ſame kind 
of office that accent does in words. As accent 
is the link which ties ſyllables together, and form: 
them into words; ſo emphaſis unites words to- 
gether, and forms them into ſentences, or member; 
of ſentences. As accent dignifies the ſyllable on 
which it is laid, and makes it more diſtinguiſhed 
by the ear than the reſt; ſo emphaſis ennoble; 
the word to which it belongs, and preſents it in 
a ſtronger light to the underſtanding. Accent, is the 
mark which diſtinguiſhes words from each other 
as ſimple types of our ideas, without references 
to the mutual relation in which they ſtand to cach 
other. Emphaſis is the mark which points out 
their ſeveral degrees of relationſhip, in their vari- 
ous combinations, and the rank which they hold in 
the mind. Were there no accents, words would 
be reſolved into their original ſyllables : were 
there no emphaſis, ſentences would be reſolved 
into their original words; and in this caſe, the hear- 
er muſt be at the pains himſelf, firſt, of making out 
the words, and afterwards their meaning. Where— 
as, by the uſe of accent and emphaſis, words, and 


their meaning, being pointed out by certain marks, 
b al 
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at the ſame time that they are uttered, the hearer 
has all the trouble ſaved, but that of liſtening; 
and can accompany the ſpeaker at the ſame pace 
that he goes, with as clear a comprehenſion of 
the matter offered to his confideration, as the 
ipeaker himſelf has, if he delivers himſelf well. 


From this.account it might appear, that empha- 
ſis is only a more forcible accent than ordinary, 
laid upon the word to which it belongs, and that 
it is exactly of the ſame nature, differing only in 


degree of ſtrength: an opinion, which, to the 


great prejudice of elocution, has too generally pre- 
vailed. But there is an abſolute and conſtitutiona} 
difference between accent and emphaſis, as there 
certainly ought to be, which conſiſts in this; that 
every emphatic ſyllable, beſides a greater ſtreſs, rs 
marked allo by a change of note in the voice. To 
ſhew the neceſſity of this, we need only ob- 
ſerve, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, 
is in a continual ſtate of activity, emotion, or 
agitation, from the different effects which thoſe 
ideas produce on the mind of the ſpeaker. Now, 
as the end of ſuch communication 1s not merely 
to lay open the ideas, but alfo all the different 
feelings which they excite in him who utters 
them, there muſt be ſome other marks, beſide 
words, to manifeſt theſe ; as words uttered in a 
monotonous ſtate, can only repreſent a ſimilar 
ſtate of mind, perfeQly free from all activity or 
emotion, 
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All that paſſes in the mind of man may be re- 
duced to two claſſes, which I ſhall call, Ideas and 
Emotions. By ideas, I mean, all thoughts which 
riſe and paſs in ſucceſſion in the mind of man: 
by emotions, all exertions of the mind in arrang- 
ing, combining, and ſeparating its ideas; as well 
as all the effects produced on the mind itſelf, by 
thoſe ideas, from the more violent agitation of the 
paſſions, to the calmer feelings, produced by the 
operation of the intelle&t and fancy. In ſhort, 
thought is the object of the one; interna! feeling 
of the other. That which ſerves to expreſs the 
former, I call the language of ideas ; and the lat- 
ter, the language of emotions. Words are the ſigns 
of the one; tones, of the other. But there is an 
eſſential difference between the two, which merits 
our utmoſt attention. The language of ideas is 
wholly arbitrary; that is, words, which are the 
ſigns of our ideas, have no natural connexion with 
them, but depend purely upon convention, in the 
different ſocieties of men, where they are employ- 
ed; which is ſuffcienily proved by the diverſity 
of languages ſpoken by the different nations of 
the world. But it is not fo with regard to the 
language of emotions. For as the communication 
of theſe internal feclings, was a matier of much 
more conſequence in our ſocial intercourſe, than 
the mere conveying of ideas; fo, the Author of 
our being did not leave the invention of this lan- 
guage, as in the other caſe, to man; but ſtamped 
it himſelf upon our nature, in the ſame manner as 

he 
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he has done with regard to the reſt of the animal 
world, who all expreſs their various feelings by va- 
rious tones. Only ours, from the ſuperior rank 
that we hold, is infinitely more comprehenſive z 
as there is not an act of the mind, an exertion of 
the fancy, or emotion of the heart, which have not 
annexed to them their peculiar tone and notes of 
the voice, by which they are to be expreſſed ; and 
which, when properly uſed, excite in the minds of 
others, tured invariably by the hand of nature in 
uniſon to thoſe notes, analogous emotions. When- 
ever therefore man interferes, by ſubſtituting any 
other notes in the room of thoſe which nature 
has annexed to the acts and feelings of the mind, 
ſo far the language of emotions is corrupted, and 
fails of its end. For the chords of the human 
heart, thus tuned in uniſon to the natural notes 


only, will never vibrate in correſpondence to thoſe 
of the artificial kind, 


The means by which this expreſſive language of 
pature has been corrupted in the different nations 
of the world, have been ſet forth at large in the 
ſecond lecture on the Art of Reading; at preſent 
| ſhall content myſelf with laying open the cauſe 
of its having been in a great meaſure loſt to us in 
this country. Which is nothing elſe than the very 
defective and erroneous method in which all are 
trained in the art of reading; whereby all the va- 
rious, natural, expreſſive tones of ſpeech are ſup- 
preſſed ; and a few artificial, unmeaning, reading 
notes are ſubſtituted in their room. Nothing can 

more 
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more clearly confirm the truth of this poſition, than 
the following obſcrvation—That there are few 
people, who ſpeak F'nglith without a provincial 
tone, that have not the moſt accurate uſe of em- 
phaſis, when they utter their ſentiments in common 
diſcourſe; and the reaſon that they have not the 
lame uſe of it, in reading aloud the ſentiments of 
Others, or delivering their own in public, is, that 
they are apt to ſubſtitute the artificial tones and 
cant of reading, to which they have been habitu- 
ated from their childhood, in the room of thoſe of 
the natural kind. 


From this view of the cauſe of the diſorder, 
the remedy of courſe ſuggeſts itſelf. The firſt ne- 
ceſſary ſtep is, to get rid of the artificial notes ſuper- 
induced by the bad habit of reading; and to ſupply 
their places with thoſe of the natural kind. If it 
be aſked, how we are to acquire the uſe of the 
proper notes in reading, after we have got rid of 
the others; my anſwer is, that we have them all 
prepared within ourſelves, ready to ſtart forth it 
properly ſought for. In order to this, it is neceſla- 
ry that each reader ſhould not only underſtand, 
but feel the ſentiments of the Author; and if he 
enters into the ſpirit of the Author's ſentiments, as 
well as into the meaning of his words, he will not 
fail to deliver the words in properly varicd tones, 
But I ſhall defer ſpeaking of the method to be uſed 
in order to accompliſh this point, till I have treat- 
ed of the next article, that of 
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Stopping, like ſpelling, has, at different peri- 
ods of time, and by different perſons, been con- 
{idered, in a great meaſure, as arbitrary, and has 
had its different faſhions ; nor are there at this day 
any ſure general rules eſtabliſhed for the practice 
of that art, The truth is, the modern art of 
punctuation was not taken {rom the art of ſpeak- 
ing, which certainly ought to have been its arche- 
type, and probably would, had that art been ſtudied 
and brought to perfection by the moderns; but 
was in a great meaſure regulated by the rules of 
grammar, which they had itudied; that is, cer- 
tain parts of ſpeech are kept together, and others 
divided by ſtops, according to their grammatical 
conſtruction, often without icference to the pauſes 
uſed in diſcourſe. And the only general rule, by 
which pauſes can be regulated properly, has been 
either unknown, or unattended to; which 1s, that 
panſes, ſor the moſt part, depend on emphaſis. 
I have already ſhewn, that words are ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, by accent ; but to 
point out their meaning when united in ſentences, 
emphaſis, and pauſes, are neceſſary. As empha- 
ſis is the link which connects words together, and 
forms them into ſentences, or into members of 
ſentences; when in the ſame ſentence there are 
more than one member, and more than one em- 
phatic word, that there may be no miſtake with 
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regard to the number of words belonging to each 
emphaſis, at the end of every ſuch member of a 
ſentence, there ought to be a perceptible pauſe, 
If it be aſked, why a pauſe ſhould any more be 
neceſſary to emphaſis than to accent? or why 
emphaſis alone, will not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the 
members of ſentences from each other, without 
Pauſes, as accent does words? the anſwer is ob- 
vious ; that we are pre-acquainted with the ſound 
of words, and cannot miſtake them when diſtinQ- 
ly pronounced, however rapidly : but we are not 
Pre-acquainted with the meaning of ſentences, 
which muſt be pointed out to us by the reader or 
ſpeaker ; and as this can only be done, by evidently 
ſhewing what words appertain to each emphatic 
one ; unleſs a pauſe be made at the end of the 
laſt word belonging to the former emphatic one, 
we ſhall not be able to know at all times, to which 
of the two emphaſes the intermediate words are to 
be referred; and this muſt often breed confuſion in 
the ſenſe. : 


Thus unfit as the ſtate of punctuation is to an- 
ſwer even its own end, the teachers of the art of 
reading have annexed another office to it, quite 
foreign to its natute, which has been attended with 
the worſt conſequences with regard to delivery; 


and that is by aſſociating certain artificial notes of 


the voice to theſe ſtops. How little fitted they are 
to anſwer this end, we may judge, by conſider- 
ing that the notes preceding pauſes and reſis in diſ- 
courſe, are exceedingly numerous and various, AC- 

cording 
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cording to the ſenſe of the words, the emotions of 
the mind, or the exertions of fancy; and cannot 
poſſibly be repreſented by ſo ſmall a number as four 
or five marks, which are uſed as ſtops : yet all 
this immenſe variety are ſwallowed up and loſt in 
the reading notes, which uſually conſiſt only of 
two; one annexed to the ſtops which mark mem- 
bers of ſentences, as comma, ſemicolon, and 
colon; the other to the full ſtop, when the ſen- 
tence is complete. By ſome, the pupils are taught 
to elevate their voice in the former caſe, and to 
depreſs it in the latter. By others, the depreſſed 
note is uſed in both caſes, only differing in de- 
gree. 


Here then is to be found the true ſource of the 
bad manner of reading and ſpeaking in public, 
that ſo generally prevails: which is, that we are 
taught to read in a different way, with different 
tones and cadences, from thoſe which we uſe in 
ſpeaking ; and this artificial manner, being uſed in- 
ſtead of the natural one, in all recitals and repe- 
titions at ſchool, as well as in reading, generally 
infects the delivery of all who afterwards ſpeak in 
public. For they are apt to conſider this ſpecies 
of delivery, which they have been taught, as ſu- 
perior to that kind which comes of courſe, with- 
out any pains; and therefore judge it the moſt 
proper to be uſed on all public occaſions. But as 
there is ſomething in this monotonous manner of 
reading, againſt which nature herſelf revolts ; 
when they are to deliver their own ſentiments in 
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ſpeaking, each individual, not having been inſtruct- 
ed in the proper ule ot ſuitably varied and expreſ- 
ſive tones, falls into a certain cant or tune, by 
certain elevations and depreſſions of the voice, to 
which all ſentences are ſet alike; and this tune, 
being void of both harmony and expreſſion, is at 
once diſcordant to the ear, and diſguſting to the 
underſtanding. Thus has this unnatural mode of 
utterance, ſpread itſelf in the ſenate-houſe, the pul- 
pit, the bar, and every place where public declama- 
tion is uſed; inſomuch that the inſtances of a juſt 
and natural elocution are very rare: the want of 
which is moſt generally and ſenſibly felt in our 
churches. 


Having ſhewn the many abuſes committed in 
the two moſt important articles of delivery, em- 
Phaſis and ſtops, it now remains to point out the 
remedy. 


'The ſource of theſe abuſes may be farther traced, 
by attentively weighing the following obſerva— 
tion—That no illiterate man ever uſes falſe em- 
phaſes, tones, or ſtops, in ſpeaking ; it is only 
the literate, thofe that have learned to read, that 
can fall into errors of that ſort. For, as our ideas 
paſs in train in our minds, and are there connected 
or divided, the illiterate man, without rule or 
thought, exhibits them exactly as they paſs in his 
mind. To the idea that makes the moſt forcible 
impreſſion there, he gives the greateſt force of ex- 
preſſion in utterance ; and therefore the ſtrongeſt 


emphaſis to the word which ſtands as its mark. 
And 
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And whatever emotions are excited in him by thoſe 
ideas, he cannot help manifeſting by ſuitable tones, 
looks, and geſtures ; as. theſe neceſſarily proceed 
from an original law of his conſtitution, and with- 
out pains cannot be ſuppreſſed. Whereas the man 
who has learned to read, has been taught to con- 
ne& or ſeparate his words, by arbitrary rules of 
ſtopping, which are not taken from the natural 
train of our ideas. He has no mark to point out 
the moſt important word, which 1s therefore often 
neglected, or the emphaſis transferred to another 
of leſs conſequence. He is not taught to annex to 
his words, any part cf the language of emotions, 
tones, looks, and geſtures; which are therefore 


wholly omitted, or abſurdly applied. In ſhort, as. 


in the whole written language there is nothing of- 
fered to the eye but letters and ſtops; the teacher 
of the art of reading thinks he has done his duty, 
when he has inſtructed you in the manner of ſpel- 
ling thoſe letters properly, ſo as to form them into 
words; and in the ule of the ſtops to ſeparate ſen— 
tences, and members of ſentences from each other. 
It is here therefore the remedy is to be fought 
for, by ſupplying and correcting what is erroneous 
and defective in the art of reading. For it is 
manifeſt from what has been ſaid before, that 
if reading could be brought to be exaQly the 
fame thing as ſpeaking, a juſt and forcible de- 
livery would of courſe foilow, though more might 
be required to make it graceful and pleaſing to the 
ear. However eaſy it may appear at firſt ſight to 


put this in practice, yet upon trial it would be 


found. 
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found more difficult than is imagined. Confirmed 
bad habits in a thing which we daily praiſe, can 
be removed only by a right method, and daily 
practice according to that method. 


Such a method is what I am now about to lay 
down; and I dare promiſe that whoever will pur- 
ſue it will find effeAs from it, ſuitable to the pain: 
that he ſhall take. 


The chief error in writing, is the manner of 
ſtopping, different from the natural train of our 


ideas: and the chief defeat, the want of ſome 


mark for each emphatic word; which is the cauſe 
of negleQing, or miſapplying emphaſis. 'To get 
the better of bad habits ariſing from theſe, I would 
propoſe the following method. 


If a perſon has a mind to read any paſſage cor- 
rely, let him firſt write it out without ſtops. 
Let him then conſider the general meaning and 
purport of the words, and enter into the ſpirit of 
the ſentiment. Let him aſk himſelf—How ſhould 
I deliver this, ſuppoſing it to be the immediate ef- 
fuſion of my own mind? Let him try to do this. 
He will not at firſt be able to hit the mark, for 
his habitual reading tones will force themſelves 
upon him for ſome time ; but at every trial, with 
that point in view, he will gain ground. It will be of 
great aſſiſtance to him, if he can get a friend to 
hear him ſentence by ſentence, ſtil] aſking him— 
Is that the way in which I ſhould utter that ſen- 


tence, ſuppoſing it to proceed from the immediate 
ſenti- 
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ſentiments of my mind? For in that caſe he may 
be often informed of his uſing thoſe artificial tones 
of reading, which, from habit, may not ſtrike his 
own ear, though they will immediately be per- 
ceived by another's, After this let him ſtop it, 
according to the method which he has ſettled of 
ſpeaking it : but let him not uſe the common 
ſtops of writing, the ſight of which, would revive 
the uſe of their aſſociated tores ; inſtead of theſe 
let him employ ſmall inclined lines, to be placed 
at the top of the line behind the word, and not 
at the bottom; in order as little as poſſible to re- 
vive the idea of the uſual ſtops. To anſwer this 
end four marks will be ſufficient, as thus — 


For the ſhorteſt pauſe a ſmall inclined line, thus * 
For the ſecond, double the time of the former, two“ 
And for the third, or tull ſtop, three 15 
To mark a pauſe longer than any belonging to 
the uſual ſtops, two horizontal lines, as thus = 


The manner of reducing this to practice, may 
be made clear by the following example: 


D'early beloved brethren="The ſcripture mov- 
eth us in ſundry places ' to acknow'lege and con- 
fe''s our manifold ſins and wickedneſs ” and that 
we ſhould not diſſemble nor clo'ke them ' before 
the face of Almighty God ' our Hea'venly Father 
but confe'ſs them ' with an humble lowly / peni- 
tent and ob'edient heart“ to the end that we may 
obtain forgi'veneſs of the ame by hi's ' i'nfinite 
goodneſs and mercy '* 


Having 
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Having ſettled the ſtops, let him afterwards 
mark each emphatic word, by placing a ſloping line 
incliging to the right, over the accented letter of 
ſuch word, as is done in the above example. To 
this accented ſyllable let him conſtantly endeavour 
to give the peculiar note which nature herſelf has 
annexed to the ſentiment, and this will ſerve as a 
key-note or regulator of the others. I would re- 
commend it to him not to proceed to another pal- 
ſage, till, by frequent trials, he has made him- 
ſelf maſter of one; and his beſt way of knowing this, 
will be, to read it to different perſons, at different 
times, ſtill aſking them the queſtion before men- 
tioned ; and he may be pretty ſure, when they 
are agreed in opinion, that he has accompliſhed 
the point. From this paſſage let him proceed to 
another; and ſo on, ſtill making choice of diverſity 
of ſtyle and matter; and it is inconceivable, when 
once he ſhall have made himſelf maſter of a few 
paſſages in that way, how quick kis progreſs wil! 
be afterwards. But ſtill he muſt not indulge him- 
ſelf for ſome time, in reading any thing, but with 
this particular view, otherwiſe his old habit will 
counteract his progreſs in the new way. 


But it may be ſaid, that though his manner 
may be changed, in reading thoſe paſſages that 
are marked in the propoſed way, his old habit will 
prevail when he reads ſuch as are written in the 
cuſtomary manner. To prevent this, I would ad- 
viſe him, after he has marked any paſſage, and 
made himſelf maſter of it, to read the ſame paſſage 

aloud , 
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aloud as uſually written or printed; and if this 
ſhould occaſion any difference in him, from the 
manner he had before ſettled, let him read it over 
and over till he has brought it to be the ſame. 
This will make him attentive to the errors and de- 
fes in the graphic art, and he will come gradually 
to neglect thoſe talſe guides, the ſtops; and learn 
to be attentive only to the main drift and ſcope of 
each ſentence. But as it will require long practice, 
before he will be able to do this at ſight, I would 
recommend it to him not to read any thing aloud, 
for ſome time at leaſt, till he has caſt his eye over 
it, and taken in the general ſenſe of the paſſage. 
And I would alſo adviſe him not to deliver any 
thing from notes in public, without uſing the marks 
before mentioned, till habit ſhall have ſettled him 
in the right way. 


This method, ſimple as it is, I can vouch from 
experience, will, it properly followed, change 
the artificial and unaffecting, to the natural and 
torcible manner of utterance. And whoever can 
accompliſh that point, will certainly obtain the 
chief end of delivery, that of gaining attention, and 
making an impreſſion on his auditory. 


There is one article relative to the intonation of 
the ſtops, which, though of the utmoſt import- 
ance to a juſt and gracetul celivery, has never yet 
been pointed out, and which, as demanding the 
utmoſt attention, I have reſerved for the laſt 


place. In the uſual method of managing the "oun 
wit 
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with reſpe& to the ſtops, we are only taught 
either to raiſe or lower it, according to the nature 
of the ſtops; but there is a third thing to be done 
of more frequent uſe, and as eſſentially neceſſary, 
which is, ſuſpending the voice before certain pauſes, 
without any change of note. The method of 
pointing out to the ear the cloſe of a ſentence, or 
a full completion of the ſenſe, is by a depreſſed 
note. 'That of marking the members of ſentences, 
or incomplete ſenſes, is either by an elevated or 
ſuſpended note. The elevated notes ſhould be 
chiefly appropriated to the emphatic ſyllables, and 
ſhould hardly ever otherwiſe precede pauſes, ex- 
cept in notes of admiration, interrogation, or im- 
paſſioned diſcourſe : the incomplete members of 
all other ſentences ſhould be marked only by a ſuſ- 
penſion of the voice, in the ſame individual note, 
as if it had proceeded without interruption to the 
next member of the ſentence. They who do 
otherwiſe, if they elevate the voice at the cloſe 
of the ſmaller members, fall into a tune or cant 
running through all ſentences alike. If they depreſs 
it, they make the members appear ſo many detach- 
ed ſentences, and deſtroy that concatenation of the 
parts, without which the complete ſenſe of the 
whole can never clearly be manifeſted. They who 
have been accuſtomed to make ſome change of note 
before all ſtops, will find it very difficult at firſt 
to ſuſpend their voice without ſuch change; and 
their beſt method to attain 1t in reading will be, at 
firſt, to run the words of the former member, 


into the firſt of the latter, without any pauſe, at- 
tending 
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tending to the note which they uſe in that caſe ; 
then let them try to ſtop at that word in the ſame 
note, which will be then juſt freſh on the ear, 
But they will have a ſtill more certain method, by 
having recourſe to the general rule before laid 
down, and aſking themſelves how they would 
utter thoſe words, if they were ſpeaking, not 
reading them. 


Having faid all that is neceſſary on the intona- 
tion of the pauſes, it now remains to ſay ſome- 
thing on the time of their duration. In this reſpect, 
the great fault almoſt univerſally committed, 1s, 
that of making them too ſhort. As every member 
of a ſentence contains ſome idea of more or leſs 
importance to the drift of the whole, there ought 
to be a ſufficient pauſe at the end of each member, 
to give time for each idea to make its due impreſ- 
fon on the mind, and the proportion of time in 
the pauſe ſhould be regulated, by the importance 
of each idea; or by the cloſer, or more remote 
connection which it has with the main object of 
the ſentence. Pauſes in diſcourſe anſwer the ſame 
end that ſhades do in pictures; by the proper uſe 
of which, the objects ſtand out diſtinCtly to the 
eye; and without which, were the colours to 
run into one another, it would be difficult to diſcri- 
minate the ſeveral figures of the compoſition. In 
order to get the better of this bad habit of running 
ſentences, and their members, too quickly into 
one another, I would recommend it to every rea- 


der to make all his pauſes longer than is neceſſary, 
tl 
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till by degrees he brings them to their due pro- 
portion. 


Of the PITCH and MANAGEMENT) 


of the VOICE. 


Theſe are articles of the utmoſt importance, 
to give due force and proportion to all the other, 
In order to be heard with fatisfaQtion, it is neceſ— 
ſary that the ſpeaker ſhould deliver himſelf with 
eaſe. But if he does not know how to pitch his 
voice properly, he can never have the due manaze- 
ment of it; and his utterance will be painful to 
himſelf, and irkſome to his hearers. 


Every ſpeaker, who is not corrupted by bad 
habits, has three pitches in his voice; the high, 
low, and middle pitch. 'The middle, is that 
which is uſed in common diſcourſe ; from which 
he either riſes or falls, according as the matter 
of his diſcourſe, or emotions of his mind require. 
This middle pitch, therefore, is what ought to be 
generally uſed, for two reaſons; fir{t, becauſe the 
organs of the voice are ſtronger, and more pliabic 
in this pitch, from conſtant uſe: and ſecondly, be- 
cauſe it is more eaſy to riſe or fall from that pitch, 
to high or low, with regular proportion. 


Moſt perſons, through want of ſkill and prac- 
tice, when they read or ſpeak in public, fall into 
one of the extremes. Either through timidity and 
diffidence, they uſe the low pitch, in which they 
are not heard at all, or with ſo much trouble is 

the 
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the liſtener, as ſoon to weary attention: or, if 
they aim at avoiding this fault, they run into the 
high pitch; which is produQive of conſequences 


equally bad. The organs of the voice in this un- 
| uſual pitch, are ſoon wearied ; and languor and 


hoarſeneſs enſue. And as the reaſon for continu- 
ing it, will be equally ſtrong during the whole 
diſcourſe, as for the firſt ſetting out in it, the 
ſpeaker mult loſe all the benefits which ariſe from 
variety, and fall into a diſguſting monotony. 


The prevalence of this practice ariſes from a 
common miſtake in thoſe who ſpeak, for the firſt 
time, in a large room, and before a numerous au- 


ditory. They conclude it impoſſible that they 
| ſhould be heard in their common pitch of voice, 
and therefore change it to a higher. Thus they 


confound two very diſtinct things, making high 


| and low, the ſame with loud and ſoft, Loud and 
ſoft in ſpeaking, is like the fort? and piano in 


muſic; it only refers to the different degrees of 
torce uſed in the fame key: whereas high and low, 
imply a change of key. So that the buſineſs of 
every ſpeaker is, to proportion the force or loud- 
ſeſs of voice to the ſize of the room, and number 
of his auditors, in its uſual pitch. If it be larger 
than ordinary, he is to ſpeak louder, not higher, 
in his uſual key, not in a new one. And who- 
erer neglects this, will never be able to manage 
his voice with eaſe to himſelf, or ſatisfaction to 
his hearers. He who delivers himſelf in a mo- 
derate pitch, whenever his ſubje&t demands that 


he 
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he ſhould riſe to a higher, or ſink to a lower, 
does it with eaſe, and in due proportion; and pro- 
duces the effects which are to be expected from 
ſuch change, and agreeable variety. Whilſt he 
who takes a high pitch, cannot riſe upon occaſion 
without running into diſcord ; nor ſink, with any 
rule of proportion to guide him. They who, to 
avoid this fault, run into the oppoſite extreme, 
and begin in a lower pitch than is natural to them, 
err indeed on the ſafer ſide, but are equally diſtant 
from the point of truth. It is true, it is more 
eaſy to riſe gradually and proportionally, than to 
deſcend; but whilſt they remain in that key, it 
will appear equally unnatural, and more languid 
than the other; and they will be very apt, through 
the body of their diſcourſe, to run chiefly into 
that key in which they had ſet out, 


With regard to the degree of loudneſs to be 
nſed, the beſt rule for a ſpeaker to obſerve, is, 
never to utter a greater quantity of voice, than 
he can afford without pain to himſelf, or any 
extraordinary effort, Whilſt he does this, the 
other organs of ſpeech will be at liberty to dil- 
charge their ſeveral offices with eaſe; and he will 
always have his voice under command. But when- 
ever he tranſgreſſes theſe bounds, he gives up the 
reins, and has no longer any management of it. 
And it will ever be the ſafeſt way too, to keep 
within his compaſs, rather than go at any time to 
the utmoſt extent of it; which is a dangerous 
experiment, and never juſtifiable but upon ſome 

extraor- 
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extraordinary emotion. For even in that caſe, 


the tranſgreſſing the limits in the leaſt will ſcarce 
be pardoned : for, as the judicious Shakeſpear 
has well obſerved in his inſtruction to the player, 
In the very torrent, tempeſt, and as I may ſay whirl- 
wind of your paſſiun, you muſt acquire and beget a 
temperance that may give it ſmoothneſs. 


In order to have a full power and command 


| over the voice, it is neceſſary that the ſpeaker 


ſhould underſtand the right management of the 
breath; an article of the utmoſt importance to 


| the whole of delivery, and yet which is as little 


known as any of the reſt. The falſe rule, by 
which people in general are inſtructed in learning 
to read, that the breath is never to be drawn, 
but when there is a full ſtop, or cloſe of the ſenſe, 
has made it exceedingly difficult to utter long ſen- 
tences, eſpecially to thoſe who are ſhort-wind- 


ed. They are therefore apt to run themſelves en- 
| tirely out of breath, and not to ſtop till the fai- 


lure of that obliges them to it, which 1s therefore 


| likely to happen in improper places; or elſe they 


ſubdivide the long ſentence, into as many diſtinct 


ſentences, as they take times of breathing; to the 
| utter confuſion of the ſenſe. For as they have 
been taught not to take breath, but when they 


make a full top, they habitually uſe the tone of a 


| full top, whenever they take breath. 


It is of as much importance to a ſpeaker, that 
he ſhould have at all times a ſufficient command of 
breath, 
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breath, as that an organ ſhould be ſupplied wif 
a proper quantity of air. In order to this, 
ſhould take care always to get a freſh ſupply, b 
fore he feels any want of it; for whilſt he h 
ſome to ſpare, he recruits it with ſuch eaſe, thi 
his hearers are not at all ſenſible of his doing, 
Whereas if he waits till he is put in mind of it, N we 
ſome degree of uneaſineſs, he not only does 


ma 
with more difficulty himſelf, but he may dep wh 
upon it that his hearers have alſo felt his uncaW we 
neſs, and been ſenſible of his difficulty. For, Jon 


ſtrong is the ſympathy between the organs FF ,; 
ſpeech and thoſe of hearing, that the leaſt une gp 
neſs in the one is immediately perceived by the 


other. ma 
To enable a reader or ſpeaker to accompiſ e 
this point, it is only neceſſary to obſerve, that et 
may at all times ſupply himſelt with any quant pt 
of breath he pleaſes, even at the ſmalleſt ſtop, or effe 
obſerving the rule before laid down, that of givi 
the true tone which ſhould precede ſuch ſtop. I 1 
the note of voice, in that caſe, ſufficiently mu are 
the nature of the pauſe, without any reference pub! 
time, which he is at liberty to prolong at pleaſutron 
without prejudice to the ſenſe ; as the connedi will 
of the ſenſe does not at all depend upon the len man 
of time in the ſtops, as is abſurdly imagined, bow 
upon the tone of voice accompanying them. 'IiÞwho 
circumſlance gives the ſpeaker ſuch power oſs cc 
the pauſes, as, judiciouſly uſed, may cont]eeliy 
bute much to the main point in view, that of tron ſuffi 
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9 inculcating his meaning. For, by this means, he 
may always proportion his pauſes to the importance 
of the ſenſe; and not merely to the grammatical 
Mk trucure of words in ſentences, making like pauſes to 
thi all of like ſtructure, without diſtinction. For inſtance, 
| if there be any propoſition or ſentiment which he 
» WW would enforce more ſtrongly than the reſt, he 
may either precede it by a longer pauſe than uſual, 
which will rouſe attention, and give it the more 
W weight when it is delivered ; or he may make a 
longer pauſe after it is cloſed, which will give 
time to the mind to ruminate upon it, and let it 
T ſink deeper into it by reflection; or, according to 
the importance of the point, he may do both. He 
may go ſtill farther, and make a pauſe before ſome 


api ver) emphatical word, where neither the ſenſe, 
vor common uſage would admit of any; and this 
en proper occaſions may produce a very powerful 
= effect. 

wit TON ES 


Thus far I have conſidered the ſeveral points, that 
muß are fundamentally and eſſentially neceſſary to every 
nce public ſpeaker ; without which, he will be fo far 
-aſuFtrom making any impreſſion on his hearers, that he 
edi will not be able to command their attention, nor, in 
many caſes, even make himſelf underſtood. Vet ſo 
low is the ſtate of elocution amongſt us, that a man 
vho is maſter even of theſe rudiments of rhetoric, 


r os comparatively conſidered as one of an excellent 
contF{elivery, This very circumſtance, therefore, is a 
ſtronÞuſficient inducement to apply cloſely, at leaſt to 


the maſtery of theſe points, 
But 
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But to ſuch as ſhould be deſirous to extend their 
views ſo far as to attain the nobler ends of oratory, 
I mean a power of commanding the tempers, diſ- 
poſitions, and paſſions of mankind, there are other 
points to be conſidered ; to maſter which will re- 
quire the cloſeſt attention, and infinite pains. The 
firſt, and principal of theſe, 1s the article of tones; 
upon the proper uſe and management of which, all 
that is pleaſurable, or affecting in elocution, chiefly 


depends. 


What J have hitherto ſaid on this ſubjeQ, refers 
only to particular notes of the voice, appertaining 
to emphaſis and ſtops, in ſentences. Here I mean 
to ſpeak of that general intonation, which pervades 


whole periods, and parts of a diſcourſe. 


Tones may be divided into two kinds; natural, 
and inſtituted. The natural, are ſuch as belong to 
the paſſions of man in his animal ſtate ; which are 
implanted in his frame, by the hand of nature; and 
which ſpontaneouſly break forth, whenever he 1s 
under the influence of any of thoſe paſſions. Theſe 
form a univerſal language, cqually uſed by all the 
different nations of the world, and equally under- 
ſtood and felt by all. Thus, the tones expreſſive 
of ſorrow, lamentation, mirih, joy, hatred, anger, 
love, pity, &c. are the ſanix in all countries, and 
excite emotions in us onalogous to thoſe paſſions, 


when accompanying words which we do not under- 
ſtand. 


'The 
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The inſtituted tones, are thoſe which are ſettled 
by compact, to mark the different operations, ex- 
ertions, and emotions of the intelle& and fancy, 
in producing their ideas; and theſe in a great 

meaſure differ, in different countries, as the lan- 
guages do. 


The former of theſe, it is evident, neither re- 
quire ſtudy nor pains, when we are ourſelves under 
the influence of any of thoſe paſſions, as they are 
neceſſarily produced by them : but in attempting 
to produce them, either in delivering the impaſſi- 
oned ſpeeches of writers; or in aſſuming them in 
our own diſcourſes ; we ſhall fail of the point, ſo 
far as we fail of feeling, for the time, the very 
paſſions we would expreſs. We may indeed mimic 
al, the tones of thoſe paſſions, but the cheat will be 
to W manifeſt, and not reach the hearts of the hearers. 
ice i vis me flere, dolendum eft primum tibi ipſi, is a 
ind well known maxim, and will hold good with re- 
- is Ward to all the other paſſions. 


the With reſpeQ to the latter, it will require great 
ler- pains, and much obſervation, to become maſter of 
ive them. 


When we conſider that all theſe tones are to be 
accompanied by ſuitable looks and geſture; not 
only adapted in the juſteſt proportion to give due 
force to the ſentiment, but regulated alſo in ſuch a 


Fay as to appear graceful, we need not wonder 
The 
G that 
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that this ſpecies of oratory is ſcarce known among 
us, who have never ſtudied even the principles of 
the art. Nor 1s it hardly ever attempted to be put 
in pradtice, except on the ſtage; where indeed 
ſome degree of it is eſſentially neceſſary. And the 
extreme difficulty of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection in it cannot be more clearly ſhewn, than by 
recollecting how few the inſtances are, of thoſe 
who have ſucceeded even tolerably there, though it 
be the mean object and buſineſs of their lives. All 
this is the neceſſary conſequence of our having de- 
voted our whole time and attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the written language, and leaving that of 
ſpeech entirely to chance. 


Cady AY ——— f yy 3 


When we reflect, that not only every thing C 
which is pleaſurable, every thing which is forcible a 
and affecting in elocution, but alſo the moſt mate- 


rial points neceſſary to a full and diſtin compte jn 
henſion, even of the ſenſe of what is uttered, de * 
pend upon the proper uſe of tones, and their accom wo 
paniments; it may well aſtoniſh us to think, tha 3 


ſuch eſſential parts of language ſhould in a civil; 
ed country, and a country of freedom too, bi 
wholly negleded. Nay, worſe—that our you e. 
ſhould not only be uninſtructed in the true uſe q 
theſe, but in the little art that is uſed, they ſnouſ 
be early perverted by falſe rules, utterly repugna' 
to thoſe which nature has clearly pointed out to u 
And how can it be otherwiſe, when we have giv t; 
up the vivifying energetic language, ſtamp 


Ul 
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by God himſelf upon our natures, for that which is 
the cold, lifeleſs work of art, and invention of 
man ? and bartered that, which can penetrate the 
inmoſt receſles of the ſoul, for one which dies in 
the ear, or fades upon the ſight ? 


Such is our preſent ſtate, and ſuch it muſt ever 
continue, till the object be changed; till the living 
language be reſtored to its due rank, and ſchools of 
rhetoric eſtabliſhed, as in old Greece and Rome, for 
teaching the nobleſt, moſt uſeful, and ornamental 
art, that ever improved and dignified human na- 
ture. 


ing Of the RECITATION of POETIC NUMBERS, 


ate In order to know the different manner to be uſed 

pre in the recitation of verſe, from that of proſe, it 

dei will be neceſſary to examine, in the firſt place, 

* wherein the difference between proſe and verſe 
4 


WS conſiſts. 
vill 


„ Poetic numbers are founded upon the ſame prin- 
youll ciples with thoſe of the muſical, and are governed 
uſe 0 


| by ſimilar laws. Proportion and order are the 
ſources of the pleaſure we receive from both; and 
the beauty of each depends upon a due obſervation 


ſhou| 


ugna 


t to ¶ of the laws of meaſure and movement. The eſſen- 
e gu tial difference between them, is, that the matter of 
LamyF the one conſiſts of articulate, of the other, inarti- 


[ 


G 2 culate 
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culate ſounds : but ſyllables in the one correſpond to 
notes in the other ; poetic feet, to muſical bars; 
and verſes, to ſtrains: they have all like properties, 
and are governed by ſimilar laws. 


The conſtituent parts of verſe are, feet, and 
pauſes; from the due diſtribution of which, reſult 
meaſure, and movement. Feet conſiſt of a certain 
number of ſyllables united together, like notes in 
bars; and a certain number of thoſe feet, when 
compleated, according to the rules of the different 
ſpecies of verſification, form verſes or ſtrains, 
They are called feet, becauſe it is by their aid that 
the voice as it were ſteps along through the verſe, 
in a meaſured pace; and it is therefore neceſiary 
that the ſyllables which mark this regular move- 
ment of the voice, ſhould in ſome manner be 
diſtinguiſhed from the others. This diſtinQtion was 
made among the ancient Romans, by dividing their 
ſyllables into long and ſhort, and aſcertaining their 
quantity, by an exact proportion in ſounding them; 
the long being to the ſhort, as two to one; and the 
long ſyllables, being thus the more important, 
marked the movement. In Engliſh, ſyllables 
are divided into accented and unaccented ; and 
the accented ſyllables, being as ſtrongly diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the unaccented, by the peculiar ſtreſs of 
the voice upon them, are equally capable of mark- 
ing the movement, and pointing out the regular 
paces of the voice, as the long ſyllables, were by 
their quantity, among the Romans, 


From 
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From not having examined the peculiar genius 
of our tongue, our Proſodians have fallen into a 
variety of errors; ſome having adopted the rules 
of our neighbours, the French; and others hav- 
ing had recourſe to thoſe of the ancients ; though 
neither of them, in reality, would ſquare with our 
tongue, on account of an eſſential] difference be- 
tween them. With regard to the French, they 
meaſured verſes by the number of ſyllables where- 
of they were compoſed, on account of a conſtitu- 
tional defect in their tongue, which rendered it in- 
capable of numbers formed by poetic feet. For 
it has neither accent, nor quantity, ſuited to the 
purpoſe; the ſyllables of their words being for the 
moſt part equally accented ; and the number of 
long ſyllables being out of all proportion greater 
than that of the ſhort. Hence for a long time it 
was ſuppoſed, as it is by moſt people at preſent, 
that our verſes were compoſed, not of fect, but 
ſyllables; and accordingly they are denominated 
verſes of ten, eight, fix, or four ſyllables, even to 
this day. Thus have we loſt ſight of the great 
advantage which our language has given us over 
the French, in point of poetic numbers, by its 
being capable of a geoinetrical proportion, on 
which the harmony of verſification depends; and 
blindly reduced ourſelves to that of the arithme- 
tical kind, which contains no natural power of 
pleaſing the ear. And hence, like the French, our 
chief pleaſure in verſe, ariſes from the poor orna- 
ment of rhime. 


Some 
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Some few of our Proſodians finding this to be 
an error, and that our verſes were really compoſed 
of feet, not ſyllables, without farther examination, 
boldly applied all the rules of the Latin profody 
to our verſification; though ſcarce any of them an- 
ſwered exactly, and ſome of them were utterly in- 
compatible with the genius of our tongue. Thus 
becauſe the Roman feet were formed by quantity, 
they aſſerted the ſame of ours, denominating all 
the accented {yilables long; whereas I have former- 
ly ſhewn, that the accent in ſome caſes as cer- 
tainly makes the ſyllable on which it is laid, ſhort, 
as in others it makes it long. And their whole 
theory of quantity, borrowed from the Roman, in 
which they endeayour to eſtabliſh the proportion of 
long and ſhort, as immutably fixed to the ſyllables 
of words conſtructed in a certain way, at once falls 
to the ground; when it is ſhewn, that the quan- 
tity of our ſyllables is perpetually varying with the 
ſenſe, and is for the moſt part regulated by empha- 
ſis; which has been fully proved in the courſe of 
Lectures on the Art of reading Verſe; where it has 
been alſo ſhewn, that this very circumſtance has 
given us an amazing advantage over the ancients, in 
point of poetic numbers. 


The other conſtituent part of verſe, conſiſts in 
pauſes, peculiarly belonging to verſe, and differing 
from the proſaic. Of the poetic pauſes, there are 
two forts; one denominated. Ceſural, the other I 
ſhall call the Final. The ceſural, divides the verſe 

into 
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into equal, or unequal parts; the final, cloſes it. 
The ceſural pauſe, is known to all who have any 
acquaintance with the nature of verſe; but the 
final has hitherto eſcaped the obſervation of all the 
writers upon that ſubject. It is for that very rea- 
ſon, that there has not hitherto been given an ade- 
quate idea of verſe, in contradiſtinction to proſe, 
ſince it is the uſe of this final pauſe, which, on 
many occaſions, alone marks the difference between 
the two. It is the line drawn between their boun- 
daries, which can never be miſtaken, whilſt it re- 
mains; remove it, and it is impoſſible, in many 
caſes, to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. | 


Do we not obſerve, that verſe is written in a 
different way from proſe? Do we not find that in 
each ſpecies of verſification, every line is bounded 
by the meaſure? that is, muſt terminate, when 
the number of feet which belongs to the kind of 
metre, is completed. Is not this done to mark the 
metre diſtinctly? And is it to the eye only that the 
metre is to be marked? the eye, which, of itſelf, 
can form no judgment of meaſure in ſounds, nor 
take any pleaſure in ſuch arrangement of words z 
and ſhall the ear, the ſole judge of numbers, to 
which nature herſelf has annexed a delight, in the 
perception of metre, be left without any mark, to 
point out the completion of the meaſure? If it 
were indeeda law of our verſification, that every line 
ſhould terminate with a ſtop in the ſenſe, the boun- 
daries 
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daries of the meaſure would then be fixed, and could 
not be miſtaken. But when we know, that one 
of the greateſt perfeCtions in our blank heroic verſe, 
is, that of drawing out the fenſe from one line to 
another, I am afraid in that caſe, if there be no 
mark to ſhew where the meaſure ends, it will be 
often carried away by the ſenſe, and, confounded 
with it, be changed to pure proſe. Nothing has 
puzzled the bulk of readers, or divided their opi- 
nions more, than the manner in which thoſe verſes 
ought to be recited, where the ſenſe does not cloſe 
with the line; and whoſe laſt words have a neceſ- 
ſary connection with thoſe that begin the ſubſequent 
verſe, Some, who ſee the neceſſity of pointing out 
the metre, make a pauſe at the end of ſuch lines; 
but never having been taught any other pauſe, but 
thoſe of the ſentential kind, they uſe one of them, 
and pronounce the laſt word in ſuch a note, as 
uſually marks a member of a ſentence. Now this 
is certainly improper ; becauſe they make that ap- 
pear to be a complete member of a ſentence, 
which is an incomplete one; and by thus disjoin— 
ing the ſenſe, as well as the words, often confound 
the meaning. Others of a more enthuſiaſtic kind, 
elevate their voices, at the end of all verſes, to a 
higher note than is ever uſed in any of the ſenten- 
tial ſtops; but ſuch a continual repetition of the 
ſame high note, at the cloſe of every verſe, though 
it marks the metre diſtinctly, becomes dilguſting 
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by its monotony ; and gives an air of chanting to 
ſuch recitation, extremely diſagreeable to every 
ear, except that of the reciter himſelf z who, in 
general, ſeems highly delighted with his own tune, 
and imagines it gives equal pleaſure to others, 
It was to a reader of this ſort, that Cæſar ſaid, 
* If you read, you ſing; and if you ſing, you fing 
very ill. 


To avoid theſe ſeveral faults, the bulk of readers 
have choſen what they think a fafer courſe, which 
is, that of running the lines one into another, with- 
out the leaſt pauſe, where they find none in the 
ſenſe; in the ſame manner as they would do in 
ſentences of proſe, were they to find the ſame 
words there ſo diſpoſed; by which means they re- 
duce verſe to a hobbling kind of metre, neither 
verſe nor proſe. In vain, to ſuch readers, has Mil- 


ton laboured the beſt proportioned numbers in 
| blank verſe; his order is turned into confuſion ; 
his melody, into diſcord. In vain have Prior and 


Dryden, in the couplet, ſought out the richeſt 
chime ; the laſt word, hurricd precipitately from its 


| poſt, into the next line, leaves no impreſſion on 
| the ear; and loſt in a cluſter of words, marks not 


the relation between it and its correlative, which 
their diſtinguiſhed ſimilar poſts in the two verſes 
had given them; by which means the whole effect 


| of the rhyme, as well as the metre, is loſt, We 


need not wonder, however, that the majority of 


G 5 Readers 
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Readers ſhould readily fall into this laſt method, 
becauſe they» have all learned to read proſe, 
and it coſts them no trouble to read verſe like 
proſe, 


But it will be aſked, if this final pauſe is neither 
marked by an elevation, or depreſſion of the voice, 
how is it poſſible to mark it at all? To this the 
anſwer 1s obvious; by making no change at all in 
the voice, but ſuſpending it in the ſame individual 
note that would be uſed, were it to be connected 
inſtantly with the following word. This ſtop is 
what I have before deſcribed under the name of 
the pauſe of ſuſpenſion ; which, though eſſentially 
neceſſary to the juſt recitation of verſe, has never 
once been thought cf; nor is the management of 
it to be acquired but by great attention, and practice, 
according to the method before propoſed. By the 
uſe of this pauſe, tie melody of verſe may at all 
times be preſerved without interfering with the ſenſe, 
For the pauſe itſelf, perfectly marks the bounds of 
the metre ; and being made only by a ſuſpenſion, 
not change of note in the voice, the concatenation of 
the meaning is as diſtinctly perceived by every au- 
ditor, as if the words had been uttered in the cloſeſt 
connection. 


Nor is this the only advantage gained to num- 
bers, by this ſtop of ſuſpenſion; it alſo prevents 
that monotone at the end of lines, before deſcrib- 
ed, which, however pleaſing to a rude, is diſguſt- 

ing 
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ing to a delicate ear. For, as this ſtop of ſuſpen- 
ſion has no peculiar note of its own, but always 


takes that which belongs to the preceding word, it 
changes continually with the matter, and is as vari- 
ous as the ſenſe, 


Having ſaid all that is neceſſary of the final, I 


ſhall now examine the ceſural pauſe. 


The ceſural pauſe is that which divides the verſe 
into equal or unequal portions ;- upon the right 
management of which, the melody and harmony 
of verſification, in a great meaſure, depend. 'The 
ſeats of the ceſura molt pleaſing to the ear, are ei- 
ther at the end of the ſecond foot, in the middle 
of the third, or at the end of the third foot; but 
it may occaſionally take place in all parts of the line. 
The ceſura is by no means eſſential to verſe, as the 
ſhorter kinds of meaſure are without it ; and many 
heroic lines, in which it is not to be found, are ſtill 
good verſes. It is true it improves, and diverſifies 
the melody, by a judicious management in varying 
its ſituation, and ſo becomes a great ornament to 
verſe ; but till this is not the moſt important office 
which it diſcharges ; for beſides improving the me- 
lody of ſingle lines, there is a new ſource of delight, 
opened by it in poetic numbers, correſpondent, in 
ſome ſort, to harmony in muſic ; that takes its riſe 
from that act of the mind, which compares the re- 
lative proportions, that the members of each verſe 
bear to each other, as well as to thoſe in the ad- 
| joining 


« quires more to be ſaid. In order to find out the 
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joining lines. The ceſural, like the final pauſe, 
ſometimes coincides with the ſentential, ſometimes 
has an independent ſtate; that is, exiſts where 
there is no ſtop in the ſenſe. In that caſe, it is ex- 
aQly of the ſame nature with the final pauſe of ſuſ- 
penſion before deſcribed, and is governed by the 
ſame laws. 


The ſeat of the final pauſe points itſelf out; but 
with regard to the ceſural, whoſe ſeat is variable, 
and may be in all the different parts of the verſe, 
conſequently not ſo caſily to be found, there re- 


ſeat of the ceſura, we are to reflect, that there are 
ſome parts of ſpecch ſo neceſlarily connected in ſen- 
tences, that they will not admit of any disjunction, 
by the ſmalleſt pauſe of the voice. Between ſuch, 
therefore, the ceſura can never fall. Its uſual ſeat 
15, in that place of the line, where the voice can 
firſt reſt, after a word, not ſo neceſſarily connect- 
ed with the following one. I ſay, not ſo neceſſari- 
ly, becaule the ceſura may find place, where there 
would be no ſentential ſtop, after a word which 
leaves any idea for the mind to reſt, though it may 


have a cloſe connexion with what follows. For in- 
ſtance— 


Of Eve, whoſe eye“ darted contagious fire. 


Now in proſe, there could not properly be a comma 
after the word qe, from its cloſe connection with 
the 
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the following verb ; but in verſe, remove the ceſu- 
ral pauſe, and the metre is utterly deſtroyed. Of 


the ſame nature is another line of Milton's, relative 
to the ſame perſon — 
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And from about her“ ſhot darts of deſire 


Pronounced in that manner, with the pauſe in the 
middle of the line, it ceaſes to be verſe; but by 
placing the ceſura after the word et, as thus 


And from about her ſhot ” darts of defire--- 


The metre is not only preſerved, but the expreſſion 
much enforced, by the unexpetted trochee foilow- 


ing the pauſe, which, as it were, ſhoots out the 
darts with uncommon force. 


The following line of Pope's, read thus 
Ambition firſt ſprung * from your bleſt abodes--- 


is no verſe, but hobbling proſe. But let the ceſura 
be placed after the word fir/t, as thus--- 


Ambition firſt ” ſprung from your bleſt ahodes--- 


and the metre is reſtored. 


Of the ſame kind, are two lines of Waller's 


which I have ſeen ſtopped in the following man- 
ner 


We' vs 
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We've loſt in him arts, that not yet are found. 
The Muſes ſtill love, their own native place. 


By which pointing, the metre is deſtroyed. They 
ſhould be thus divided : 


We've loſt in him“ arts that not yet are found. 
The Muſes till ” love their own native place. 


Unleſs a reader be much upon his guard, he 
will be apt to pauſe, however improperly, at thoſe 
ſeats of the ceſura, which have been ſet down as 
producing the fineſt melody. There would be 
great temptation, on that account, in the following 
lines, and all of ſimilar ſtructure, to place the 
ceſura wrong. As thus— 


The ſprites of fiery ” termagants inflame 
Back to my native ” moderation flide- -- 
And place on good ſecurity his gold 


Your own reſiſtleſs ” eloquence employ— 
Or croſs to plunder ” provinces the main 


But ſuch unnatural dis junction of words which ne- 
ceſſarily require an immediate union with each 
other, whatever pleaſure it might give the ear, 
muſt hurt the underſtanding. Lines of this ſtruc- 
ture do not in reality contain any perfect ceſura 
whoſe place is ſupplied by two ſemi-pauſes, or 
demi-ceſuras ; as thus— 


'The 


yg my 


or 
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The ſprites ' of fiery termagants ' inflame— 
Back to my native moderation! ſlide — 
And place on good ſecurity his gold 
Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence * employ 
Or croſs ' to plunder provinces ' the main— 


In all caſes of this fort, every man's own under- 
ſtanding will point out to him, what words are ne- 
ceſſarily to be kept together, and what may be ſepa- 
rated without prejudice to the ſenſe. 


To recite verſe with propriety, it will be only 
neceſſary to obſerve the few following ſhort rules. 


1. All the words ſhould be pronounced exactly 
in the ſame way as in proſe. 


— 


2. The movement of the voice ſhould be from 


accent to accent, laying no ſtreſs on the imermedi- 
ate ſyllables. 


3. There ſhould be the ſame obſervation of em- 
phaſis, and the ſame change of notes on the em- 
phatic ſyllables, as in proſe. 


4. The pauſes relative to the ſenſe only, which 


ch a 
8 J call ſentential, are to be obſerved in the ſame 
S manner as in proſe ; but particular attention muſt 


| begiven to thoſe two peculiar to verſe, the ce- 
_ ſural and final, as before deſcribed, which I call 
muſical pauſes. 


The uſual fault of introducing ſing-ſong notes, 
or a ſpecies of chanting into poetical numbers, 1s 
diſagreeable 
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diſagreeabl2 to every ear, but that of the chanter 
himſelf. Such readers, indeed, ſeem generally in 
high raptures with their own muſic, for, accord- 
ing to the old ovſervation, hand cuiguam injucunda 
que carat ipſe- No man's tune is unpleaſing to 
himſelt.“ But they ought to conſider, that they 
ate doing great injuſtice to the poet's muſic, when 
they ſubſtitute their own in its room. The tune 
of the poet can then only be heard, when his verſes 
are recited with ſuch notes of the voice as reſult 
from the ſentiments ; and a due proportion of time 
obſerved, in the feet and pauſes, the conſtituent 
parts of verſe. 


'Thus far T have laid open all that is neceſſary, 
to prevent the reader's falling into the uſual errors 
committed in reciting verſe, and to point out the 
means of attaining a juſt and proper manner. But 
with regard to the grace and elegance of delivery, 
conſiſting in the nicer proportions both of time and 
tone in the ſeveral feet, and pauſes, and the exact 
general intonation of the voice ſuited to the ſenti- 
ments and paſſions, it is obvious that little can be 
done, by precept alone. Nor can we ever expe 
to have this part brought to perfection, till rheto- 
rical ſchools are inſtituted, to teach the whole art 
of Elocution, in the ſame manner as all other arts 
are taught, by Precept, Example, and Practice, 
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Is the preceding Grammar, the true principlL 
upon which the pronunciation of polyſyllables is 
founded, is for the firſt time laid open; and will 
ſerve to ſolve all difficulties in dubious caſes, and 
| put an end to numberleſs diſputes daily held upon 
that ſubject, by the different partiſans of the diffe- 
rent modes of ſounding words. Some have recourſe 
a to authority; but at preſent, for reaſons mention- 
7 ed in the Preface, that neither is, nor ought to 
ä be of any force; and when, as it often happens, 
one authority is balanced againſt another, who 
ſhall determine which ſhall preponderate ? Some 
have recourſe to derivation ; but not knowing on 
what occaſions that operates, and when it has no 
influence, they fall into continual errors: and 
ethers refer to analogy, which, without being 
well 


ww x 
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well acquainted with its laws, and the many 
deviations from them, is but a very uncertain di- 
rector. 


The only ſure guide on this occaſion is the ter- 
minating ſyllable, which governs all others in the 
word, as the rudder does the ſhip. 


To explain this by examples, 


It has been much diſputed, whether the word 
ſhould be pronounced con'cordance, or concor'd- 
ance. 'The advocates for the former pronunciation J 
proceed upon a latent principle of analogy, which 
generally operates in words of that termination, as 
may be ſeen by having recourſe to the Grammar, p. 
67. where examining the termination in ance, you 


will find it ſaid — Polvſyllables in ance in general have P 
the accent on the antepenult. or laſt ſyllable but 4 
two. Examp. Arrogance, elegance, ſignificance. 4 


Exceptions, 1/7, When the primitive has its ſh 
accent on the laſt, the derivative has it on the pe- 
nult. ; as, appearance, aſſu'rance ; from appear, 
aſſu're : or, 2dly, wben it is preceded by two Conſo- ny 


nants, as, abun'dance diſcor'dance. as, 
Su 

Now by following the general, and not attend- jee 
ing to the 2d rule of exceptions mentioned above, W cal 


they have fallen into this error. And yet, 1gno- 


rant as they might be of any rule, one would ima- 
gine 


n i» 


gine that analogy itſelf might have ſet them right 
in this caſe, as upon the ſame ground they might 
pronounce the word dis'cordance, with the accent 
on the firſt ſyllable, as well as concordance, which 
no one ever attempted. 


The ſame obſervation will hold good with re- 
gard to the word ref ractory, or refrac'tory. 


Ac'ademy, or acad'emy, is another word which 
has occaſioned much diſpute; you will find it ad- 
juſted by looking for the termination n, p. 82. 


In all diſputable caſes, preference has been given 
to that pronunciation which is moſt conformable 
to rule; as certainly the leſſening as much as 


a poſſible the anomalies of any language will be a 
þ great advantage to it, as it will render the attain- 
1 


ment of it more eaſy. Thus in the diſpute about 
the pronunciation of the word wind, whether it 
10 ſhould be wind or wind', the former has been 
adopted, upon this principle, that there 1s no mo- 
noſyllable in the Englith language terminating in 
2 ind in which the vowel i is not pronounced long; 

as, blind, rind, kind; &c, I have often heard Dr. 

Swift ſay to thoſe who pronounced it ſhort, in a 
d- jecring tone, I have a great mind to find why you 


ve; call it wind.“ 
10 


Na- 
ine 


Obſervations 
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Obſervations of this kind might be extended to 
a conſiderable length; but it would be an unne— 
ceſſary trouble, as the Reader will find every 
thing relative to that matter adjuſted in the 
Grammar. 


Rules to be obſerved by the Natives of IRELAND is 
order to attain a ju Pronunciation of Engliſh. 


The chief miſtakes made by the Iriſh in pro- 
nouncing Engliſh, lie for the moſt part in the 
ſounds of the two firſt vowels, @a and e; the for- 
mer being generally ſounded a by the Iriſh, as in 
the word bar, in moſt words where it is pronounc- 
ed à, as in day, by the Engliſh. Thus the Iriſh fay, 
patron, matron the vowel, 4, having the ſame 
ſound as in the word father ; whilſt the Engliſh 
pronounce them as if written, paytron, maytron. 
The following rule, ſtrictly attended to, will 
rectify this miſtake through the whole language. 


When the vowel, a, finiſhes a ſyllable, and has 
the accent on it, it is invariaily pronounced i 
[day] by the Engliſh. To this rule there are but 
three exceptions in the whole language, to be 
found in the words, father, papa, mama. The 
Irith may think alſo the word rather an exception, 
as well as father; and fo it would appear to be in 
their manner of pronouncing it, ra-ther, laying 

the 


TT 


the accent on the vowel 4; but in the Engliſh 
pronunciation, the conſonant, th, is taken into 


the firſt ſyllable, as thus, rath'-er, which makes 


the difference. 


Whenever a conſonant follows the vowel a in 
the ſame ſyllable, and the accent is on the con- 
ſonant, the vowel à has always its firſt ſound, as 
hüt“, man; as alſo the ſame ſound lengthened 


| when it precedes the latter , as fa'r, bi'r, though 


the accent be on the vowel ; as likewiſe when it 
precedes Im, as bd lm, pſd im. The Iriſh, igno- 
rant of this latter exception, pronounce all words 
of that ſtructure as if they were written, bawm, 
pſawm, quawm, cawm, &c. In the third ſound 


| of a, marked by different combinations of vowels, 


or conſonants, ſuch as au, in Paul; aw, in law; 
all, in call; ald, in bald; ai, in talk, &c. the 
Iriſh make no miſtake, except in that of In, as 
before mentioned. 


The ſecond vowel, e, is for the moſt part 
ſounded ce by the Engliſh, when the accent is upon 
it; whilſt the Iriſh in moſt words give it the ſound 
of ſecond 5, as in hate. This ſound of è [ee] is 
marked by different combinations of vowels, ſuch 
as, ea, ei, e final mute, ez, and ze. In the two 
laſt combinations of ee and ze, the Iriſh never miſ- 
take; ſuch as in meet, ſeem, field, believe, &c. z 
but in all the others, they almoſt univerſally 

change 
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change the ſound of &, into 4. Thus in the com. | 
binat.on ea, they pronounce the words, tea, ſea, as 
Pleaſe, as if they were ſpelt, tay, ſay, plays; in. the 
ſtead of tee, ſee, pleeſe. The Engliſh conſtantly rig; 
give this ſound to ea, whenever the accent is ou ; 
the vowel e, except in the following words, great, mu 
a pear, a bear, to bear, to forbèar, 40 ſwear, toi 

tear, to wear. In all which the e has its ſecond ] 
ſound. For want of knowing theſe exception the 
the gentlemen of Ireland, after ſome time of re. © 
ſidence in London, are apt to fall into the general © 
rule, and pronounce theſe words as if ſpelt greet ley 
beer, ſweer, &Cc. Pro 


Ei, is alſo ſounded ee by the Engliſh, and as cor 
by the Iriſh ; thus the words deceit, receive, an 
pronounced by them as if written deſate, reſave. I 
is always ſounded ee, except when a g follows iti due 
as in the words, reign, feign, deign, & c. as alſo u ** 
the words, rein, (of a bridle), rein-deer, vein, dren, of 
veil, heir, which are pronounced like rain, vain lan 
drain, vail, air. inh 


The final mute e makes the preceding e in th 
ſame ſyllable, when accented, have the ſound of « 
as in the words, ſupreme, ſincere, replete. Thi 
rule is almoſt univerſally broken through by tht 
Iriſh, who pronounce all ſuch words as if written 
ſuprime, ſinsire, replate, &c. There are but tv 
exceplions to this rule in the Engliſh pronunciatio! 

which are the words, there, where. 


| 
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n. In the way of marking this ſound, by a double e, 
a, as thus, ee, as the Iriſh never make any miſtakes, 
n.& the beſt method for all who want to acquire the 
178 right pronunciation of theſe ſeveral combinations, 
on is, to ſuppoſe that ea, ei, and e attended by a final 
mute e, are all ſpelt with a double e, or ee. 


Ey is always ſounded like à by the Engliſh, when 
the accent is upon it ; as in the words, prey, 
convey, pronounced pray, convay. To this there 
| are but two exceptions, in the words key, and 
| ley, ſounded 422, lee. The Iriſh, in attempting to 
pronounce like the Engliſh, often give the ſame 
ſound to ey, as uſually belongs to ei; thus for prey, 
convey, they ſay pree, convee. 


A ſtrict obſervation of theſe few rules, with a 
due attention to the very few exceptions enume- 
rated above, will enable the well-educated natives 
of Ireland to pronounce their words exactly in the 
ſame way as the more poliſhed part of the 
inhabitants of England do, ſo far as the vowels 
| are concerned. The diphthongs they commit 
no fault in, except in the ſound of i; which has 
been already taken notice of in the Grammar“. 
Where likewiſe the only difference in pronouncing 
any of the conſonants has been pointed out; which 


* Vid, p. 20, where the true manner of pronouncing the diph- 


thong i is pointed out ; the Iriſh pronouncing it much in the ſame 
manner as the French. 


rtr 


- is the thickening the ſounds of d and t, in certain 
ſituations ; and an eaſy method propoſed of cor- 


recting this habit +. 


In order to complete the whole, I ſhall now give 
a liſt of ſuch detached words, that do not come 
under any of the above rules, as are pronounced 
differently in Ireland from what they are in Eng- 
land. 


Iriſh pron, Engliſh pron, 
che'arful cher'ful 
fearful fer'ful 
door ddre 
floor flore 

 gi'pe ga pe 
gather geth'er gath'er 
be/ard berd 
bull ball 
buͤſh bu ſh 
puſh piſh 
pull püll 
pul/pit pülipit 
calf calf 
catch ketch catch 
coarſe courſe coarſe 


courſe courſe coarſe 


+ P. 35. 
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quaſh 
leiſure 


Michael 
drought 
ſearch 
ſource 


ſtrength 
length 
ſtrove 
drove 


wroth 


ſchiſm 


breadth 
cold 
bold 


Triſh pron. 


court 
malicious 
pudding 
quoſh 
lezh'ur 
cli'mour 
MYkil 
droth 
$2'rch 
source 
cuſhion 
ſtrenth 
lenth 
ſtruv 
druùv 
ten'ure 
tèu able 
wra'th 
wrath 
fiſrewel 
T6de 
ſtr6de 
ſhone 
ſbiſm 
whe'reſore 
the'refore 
breth 
cow!d 


bowld 
H 


Engliſh pron, 


court 
maliſh'us 
pudding 
quaſh 
lezhur 
clam'mur 
Mikel 
drout 
serch 
sörce 
ciiſhion 
ſtrenkth 
lenkth 
ſtrove 
drove 
tenure 
tenable 
wrath 
wroth' 
fir'wel 
rod' 
ſtrod! 
ſhon' 
$1zm 
wher'fore 
ther'fore 
bred'th 
c6ld 
bold 


Triſh 


r 
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Iriſb pron. Engliſh pron, 
cof'fer co fer 
endeavour endev/ur 

foot fat füt 
miſchf'evous mis'chivous 

onion in'ion un'nyun 
put pit 

reach retſh reach 
{qua'dron ſquod'run 
Zea'lous zel'lus 
Zealot ZEliut 


Theſe, after the cloſeſt attention, are all the 


words not included in the rules before laid down, 
that I have been able to collect, in which the 
well-educated natives of Ireland differ from thoſc 


of England. 


With regard to the natives of SCOTLAND a 


their dialect differs more, and in a greater num- 9 
ber of points, from the Engliſh, than that of any i b. 
others who ſpeak that language, it will require a uf 
greater number of rules, and more pains to cor- be 
rect it. The moſt material difference in point of th 
pronunciation, and which pervades their whole of 
ſpeech, is that of always laying the accent on the OP 

the 


vowel, in words where it ought to be on the con- 
ſonant. This has been already taken notice of in 
the Grammar, and the method of curing thi 
habit pointed out, 


In this article therefore they 


ſhoul 
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ſhould chiefly exerciſe themſelves, till they attain 


a facility -in acceming the confdnants, and giving | 


their true ſounds to the preceding vowels, accord- 
ing to the rule there laid down; for it 1s in this 
that the chief difference between the Scotch and 
Engliſh pronunciation conſiſts. With regard to 


intonation indeed, or what is commonly called the 


Scotch accent, they totally differ from the Eng- 
liſh ; of which I have treated at large in my Lec- 
tures on the Art of Reading. But in this, written 
rules can be of little uſe, except when aſſiſted by 
the living voice; and therefore the aid of maſters, 
who ſhall join example to precept, is here requir- 
ed. If the ſame ardour continues for obtaining a 
juſt and poliſhed delivery, which J found prevail 
among the young gentlemen of Scotland, when I 
delivered my Courſe of Lectures at Edinburgh, 
they will now have 1t in their power to compaſs 
the point upon certain grounds, chiefly by their 
own labour, and application, Nor will they long 
be without due aſſiſtance, where that is requiſite, 
upon proper encouragement; for as there could 
be no hopes of having ſkiltul maſters to teach 
this art, without firſt having a proper method 
of inſtruction; ſo, that method being now laid 
open, will no doubt induce numbers to apply 
themſelves to the maſtery of it, in order to become 
preceptors in that moſt uſeſul and ornamental of 
all arts, | 


H 2 Nor 
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Nor are there wanting examples to ſtimulate 
thoſe who are in purſuit of this object, and to en- 
ſure ſucceſs to their endeavours. There is at this 
day a gentleman of that country, now in Lon- 
don, in a high office of the law, who did not 
leave Scotland till after he had been ſome years 
advanced in manhood; and yet, after having re- 
ceived inſtruQtion for a few months only, -ac- 
cording to the method laid | down in this 
work, his ſpeech was not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from that of the moſt poliſhed natives of Eng- 
land, both in point of pronunciation and into- 
nation; and he is perhaps at this day the beſt 
Pattern to be followed with regard to both, 
whether in the Houſe of Commons, or at the 


Bar. 


And yet there was ſtill a more extraordinary 
inſtance which I met with at Edinburgh, in a 
Lord“ of Seſſion, who, though he had never 
been out of Scotland, yet merely by his own 
pains, without rule or method, only converſing 
rauch with ſuch Engliſhmen as happened to be 
there, and reading regularly with ſome of the 
principal actors, arrived even at an accuracy of 
pronunciation, and had not the leaſt tinCture of 


the Scottiſh intonation. 


* Lord AYLMOOR, 


I ſhall 


an ike - | „ 1 8 


(hall 
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I ſhall now ſay a few words to the Inhabitants 
of WaLts; in order to ſhew how eaſily they 
might get rid of their provincial dialect. 


The peculiarity of the Welſh pronunciation 
ariſes chiefly from their conſtantly fubſtituting 
the three pure mutes, in the room of the three 
impure; and the three aſpirated ſemivowels, in 
the place of the three vocal. Thus, inſtead of , 
they uſe p; for g, they uſe &, or hard e; and for 4, 
they employ f. For blood, they ſay, plut; for 
God, Cot; and for dear, tear. In like man- 
ner, in the uſe of the femivowels, they ſubſlitute 
F in the place of v; s in the place of z; eth 
in the room of eth; and eſb in that of ezh. Thus 
inſtead of virtue and vice, they ſay, firtue and 
fice; inſtead of zeal and praiſe, they ſay, ſeal and 
praiſſe; inſtead of theſe and thoſe, theſſe and 
thoſſe, inſtead of azure, oſier, they ſay, aſhur, 
oſher. Thus there are no lefs than ſeven of our 
conſonants which the Welſh never pronounce at 
all. Now if the difference in the manner of 
formation. between theſe ſeven conſonants and 
their ſeven correſpondent ones, were pointed out 
to them, in the way deſcribed in the Grammar, 


they might in a ſhort time be taught the perfect 
uſe of them. 


The people of Somerſetſhire pronounce the ſe- 


| mivowels in a way direaly oppoſite to that of 


the 
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the Welſh, For whereas the Welſh change 
the vocal-irito the aſpirate, they of Somerſetſhire 
change the aſpitate into the vocal. For father, 
they ſay, vather; for Somerſetſhire, Zomerzet- 
Zhire 3, for thing. thin. So that their method of 
cure, 15 to take the direct oppolite courſe to that 
of the Welſh 
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OF A METHOD TO PTOINT OUT THE 


PRONUNCIATION or WORDS. 


Tur firſt neceſſary ſtep, is, that every reader 
mould commit to memory the ſellowing ſcheme 
of the vowels “. 


Firſt, Second, Third, 
a hat häte hall 
e bet bear beer 
+ kt fizht field 
o not note nooſe 
u bat biſh blue 
y love-ly l;e | 


According to this ſcheme are the ſounds of 
the vowels marked throughout the Work. 
One column exhibits the words as they are ſpelt, 
the other as they are pronounced. As thus— 
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This has been already recommended, p. 4.—where it is alſo 
propoled in a note, that each Reader ſhonld copy the above 
ſcheme, and hold it in his hand when he conſults the Dictionary, 
ull he has it perfectly fixed in his memory, This is the only 
difficulty he will be put to; for the bare reading of the expla- 


Non of the other marks will make them ſuffciently clear 
to him. 
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Hat hat Hate hite Hall hall 
Bet bet Bear b&ar Beer beer, &c. 


Whenever one vowel uſurps the power of an- 
other, the firſt column will ſhew the vowel that 
is writ, and the other, the one that is ſounded. 
As thus — 


Stir ſtür Birth berth Love liv 
Buſy bizzy Blood blùd Bird bard. 


All improper diphthongs, or, as I have called 
them, digraphs, I mean where two vowels are 
joined 1n writing, to reprefent any of the ſimple 
ſounds to be found in the ſcheme, are changed in 
the ſecond column into the ſingle vowels which 
they ſtand for ; as thus— 


Bear bere Head hed 
Hear here Heart hart 
Fourth f6rth Groan grone 
Door d6re Field feld. 


The final mute e is always continued, and ſome- 
times inſerted where it is not in preſent uſe, both 
becauſe it is ſo generally employed in our tongue as 
a guide to pronunciation, that the omiſſion of it 
might puzzle perſons, at firſt ſight, in the pronun- 
ciation of many words where they were accuſtomed 
to ſee it; and becauſe the continuance of it cannot 


be attended with any bad conſequence, as it muſt 
h be 


„ 
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be evident to every one, that it is never to be pro- 


nounced, having no mark over it. Thus were 
ſome of the above words, as— 


Bear ber Here her Door d&r 


to be marked in that manner, the firſt ſounds that 
would occur to the Reader, till he was maſter of 
the marks, would be the firſt ſounds of thoſe vowels, 
as—ber, hur, dor. 


Thus far, with relation to the vowels. With 
regard to the conſonants, their irregularities are 


: manifeſted, and their true ſounds pointed out, in 
a the following manner: 
1 
C has three ſounds— 
care kire 
s ceaſe sèse 
ſ ſocial söſhdl. 
G has two 
- Its own proper one, as in gold gold 
h Another, compound, as in gentle dhentle. 
L This ſound is uſually marked by the charaQer ; 
8 8 has four — 
d Its own, as in - yes yis 
ot That of - 2 roſe r6ze 
t / paſſion paſshan. 
be zh oſier ö her. 


5 T has 
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T has alſo wur 


Its own, as in — 
$ 
1 
72 
X has two ſounds — 
982 
ks 
Th has two ſounds— 
One vocal th 
One aſpirate th 


tell - tel 
ſatiety vaviety 
nation naſhin 


queſtion - quèſtſhun. 


example egzample 


VEX veks. 
then then 
thin thin. 


The ſecond, or aſpirate ſound, is marked by a ſtroke 


acroſs the H as above. 


Ch has three ſounds — 


Gh has two ſounds — 
That of ſimple 14 
That of - f 


chorus körus 
chaiſe ſhize 


charity tſharity. 


ghoſt göſte 
laughter läftür. 


All conſonants not pronounced are omitted in 


the ſecond column, as 


gh daughter diitr 
bt debt det 
gn ſign sine 


gu gnat nat 

gm flegm flem 

kn knife nife 
In 
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Im balm ba'm wr wrong Tong. 
mb lamb Iam! 
mn hymn him 


The accent is placed throughout over the letter 
on which it is laid in pronunciation; ober the 
vowel, when the ſtreſs of the voice is on the vow- 
el; over the conſonant when it is on that. As thus 


Accent over the Conſonant. Over the V:wel. 
ſtür! be're 
Inv he're 
V grö ne 
laf'tür So ſhal. 


The ſyllables of the words are divided according 
to the mode of pronouncing them; that is, all let- 
ters which are united in utterance in the fame ſyl- 
lable, are here kept together alſo in writing, and 
ſeparated from the reſt ; which certainly is the na- 
tural diviſion, though it be contrary to the fan- 
taſtic mode followed in our ſpelling books and 
grammars. | 
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Tha T Oratory is an art of great conſequence, 
will hardly be queſtioned in our times, unleſs it be 
by thoſe (if any are ſo ignorant) who do not know, 
that it has been taught, and ſtudied, in all coun- 
tries, Where learning has gained any ground, ever 
ſince the days of Ariſtotle. That the manner or 
addreſs of a ſpeaker, is of the utmoſt importance, 
and that a ju/? and pleaſing manner in delivering 
either one's own compoſitions, or thoſe of others, 
is difficult of acquiſition, and but too much neglected 
amongſt us, ſeems unqueſtionable from the defici- 
encies we ſo commonly obferve in the addreſs of our 
public ſpeakers, much more than in the matter ut- 
tered by them, and from the little ef2 produced 
by their labours. 


Of the learning neceſſary for furniſhing matter, 
and of the art of arranging it properly; of invention, 
compoſition, and flyle, various writers among the 
Greeks, Romans, French, Italians, and Engliſh, 
have treated very copiouſly. It is not my deſign 

to 
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to trouble the world with any thing on theſe 
branches of oratory. I ſhail confine myſelf merely 
to what the prince of orators pronounced to be the 
firſt, ſecond, and third part, or all that is mo/? im- 
portant in the art, viz. delivery, comprehending 
what every gentleman ought to be maſter of re- 
ſpecting geſture, looks, and command of voice. 


What is true of moſt of the improvements, which 
are made by ſtudy, or culture, is peculiarly ſo of 
the art of ſpeaking. It there is not a foundation 
laid for it in the ecar/ier part of life, there is no 
reaſonable ground of expectation, that any great 
degree of {kill in it ſhould ever be attained. As 
it depends upon, and conſiſts in practice, more than 
theory, it requires the earlier initiation: that prac- 
tice may have its full ſcope, before the time of liſe 
arrives, in which there may be occaſion for public 
exhibition. Mankind muſt {peat from the begin- 
ning, therefore ought, from the beginning to be 
taught to ſpeak rightly; elle they may acquire a 
habit of ſpeaking wrong. And whoever knows the 
difficulty of breaking through bad habits, will avoid 
that labour by prevention. There is a great differ- 
ence between ſpeaking and writing. Some, nay 
moſt of mankind, are never to be writers. All are 
ſpeakers. Yoiung perſons ought not to be put upon 
writing (from their own funds, | mean) till they 
have furniſhed their minds with thoughts, that is, 
till they have got funds: but they cannot be kept 
from ſpeaking. 


/ 


Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe a youth to have no proſpect either of ſit- 
ting in parliament, of pleading at the bar, of ap- 
pearing upon the ſtage, or in the pulpit; does it 
follow, that he need beſtow no pains in learning to 
ſpeak properly his native language? Will he never 
have occaſion to read, in a company of his friends, 
a copy of verſes, a paſſage of a book, or news-paper ? 
Muſt he never read a diſcourſe of Tillotſon, or a 
chapter of the Whole Duty of Man, for the in- 
ſtruction of his children and ſervants ? Cicero juſtly 
obſerves, that addreſs in ſpeaking is highly ornamen- 
tal, as well as uſeful, even in private life. The 
limbsare parts of the body much leſs noble than the 
tongue. Yet no gentleman grudges a conſiderable 
expence of time and money to have his ſon taught 
to uſe them properly. Which is very commenda- 
ble. And is there no attention to be paid to the 


9 


5 uſe of the tongue, the glory of man? 

Suppoſe a perſon to be ever ſo ſincere and zea- 

lous a lover of virtue, and of his country; without 

e a competent {kill and addreſs in eating, he can 
d only it ſtall, and ſee them wronged, without having 
fo it in his power to prevent, or redreſs, the evil. Let 
V an artful and eloquent ſtateſman harangue the houſe 
'C of commons upon a point of the utmoſt conſe- 


on I} quence to the public good. He has it greatly in 
bis power to miſlead the judgment of the houſe. 
„ And he, who ſees through the deluſion, if he be 
PE IF aukward in delivering himſelf, can do nothing to- 
ward 


* Cic, de Ox Ar. L. i. P · 83. 
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ward preventing the ruinous ſchemes, propoſed by 
the other, from being carried into execution, but 
give his /ingle vote againſt them, without ſo much as 
explaining to the houſe his reaſons for doing ſo. 
The caſe is the ſame in other ſmaller aſſemblies and 
meetings, in which volubility of tongue, and ſteadi- 
neſs of countenance, often carry it againſt ſolid rea- 
ſons, and important conſiderations. 


To offer a help toward the improvement of youth 
in the uſeful and ornamental accompliſhment of 
ſpeaking properly their mother- tongue, is the deſign 
of the following pages; to ſet about which I have 
been the more excited by experiencing, in my own 
practice, a want of ſuch a collection, as the follow- 
ing. What I propoſed to myſelt at firſt, was only 
to put together a competent variety of paſſages out 
of ſome of the beſt writers in proſe and verſe, for 
exerciſing youth in adapting their general manner 
of delivery to the ſpirit or humour of the various 
matter they may have occaſion to pronounce. Such 
a collection, I thought, might be acceptable to the 
public, in conſideration of its furniſhing at an ea 
expence, a general variety of examples for practice, 
choſen and pointed out, without trouble to maſters. 
A deſign, which as far as I know, has not before 
been executed.“ On farther conſideration, it oc- 


curred: 


„The Pxxcx? TOR, a work in two volumes $yo, has ſome leſ- 
ſons for practice; but not the variety of humours or paſſions, which 
my deſign takes in; nor the notes of direction for expreſſing them 
properly, Beſides that the PxeceyToR is a book of price, and fit- 
ter for the maſter's uſe, than the pupil's; ſo that I do not 2 it 

; aniwers 
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curred to me, that it might render ſuch a plan 
more uſeful, if I prefixed ſome general obſerva- 
tions on the method of teaching pronunciation, 
and put the emphatical words in italics, and margi- 
nal notes ſhewing the various humours or paſſions, in 
the ſeveral examples, as they change from one to 
another, in the courſe of the ſpeeches. All maſters 
of places of education are not, I fear, ſufficiently 
aware of the extent of this part of their duty; nor 
of the number of particulars to be attended to, 
which render it ſo dificult to bring a young perſon 
to deliver, in a completely proper manner, a ſpeech 
containing a conſiderable variety of different humours 
or paſſions. So that ſome maſters, as well as all 
pupils, may find their account in uſing this collec- 
tion, till a better be publiſhed. 


W hoever imagines the Engliſh tongue unfit for 
tratory, has not a juſt notion of it. That, by rea- 
ſon of the diſproportion between its vowels and 
conſonants, it is not quite ſo tractable as the Italian, 
and conſequently, not ſo eaſily applied to amorous, 
or to plaintive muſic, is not denied. But it goes 
better to martial muſic, than the Italian. And in 
oratory and poetry, there 1s no tongue, ancient, or 
modern, capable of expreſſing a greater variety of 
humours, or paſſions, by its ſounds (I am not ſpeak- 
ing of its copiouſneſs, as to hraſeclogy) than the 

Engliſh. 
anſwers the purpoſe T had in view in this defign. If it did, I 


ſhould have uſed it, Otherwiſe I think it a uſeful book, and ara 
glad to find, that it is well received, 
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Engliſh. The Greek, among the antient, and the 


Turkiſh and Spaniſh, among the modern languages, 
have a /eftier ſound, though the gutturals in them, 
of which the Engliſh is free (for it is probable, that 
the antient Greeks pronounced the letter x guttu- 
rally), are, to moſt ears, diſagreeable. But there is 
not in thoſe languages, the variety of found which 
the Engliſh affords. They never quit their ſtiff 
pomp, which on ſome occaſions is unnatural. Nor 
is there, as far as I know, any language more c:- 
picus, than the Evgliſh ; an eminent advantage {or 
oratory. And if we muſt fall out with our mother- 
tongue, on account of ſome hard and an-liguid ſyl- 
lables in it, how ſhall we bear the celebrated Roman 
language itſelf, in every ſentence of which we find 
ſuch ſounds as tot, quot, ſub, ad, ſed, eſt, ut, et, 
nec, 1d, at, it, ſit, ſunt, dat, dant, det, dent, dabat, 
dabant, daret, darent, hie, hæc, hoc, fit, fuit, erat, 
erunt, fert, duc, fac, dic, and ſo on. 


It is greatly to our ſhame, that, while v2 do ſo 
little for the improvement of our language, and of 
our manner of ſpeaking it in public, the French 
ſhould take ſo much pains in both theſe reſpects, 
though their language is very much inferior to ours, 
both as to emphaſis and copiouſneſs. 


It is true, there is not now the ſame ſecular de- 
mand for elocuence, as under the popular govern- 
ments of antient times, when twenty talents (ſeveral 

thouſands 
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thouſands of pounds) was the fee for one ſpeech *; 
when the tongue of an orator could do more than 
the ſceptre of a monarch, or the ſword of a warrior; 
and when ſuperior ſkill in the art of haranguing 
was the certain means for elevating him, who poſ- 
ſeſſed it, to the higheſt honours in the ſtate, 
Even in our own country, this is parily the caſe z 
for the inſtznces of bad ſpeakers riſing to eminent 
tations in the government, are rare. But it muſt 
be owned, our politics now turn upon ether hinges, 
than in the times when Greek and Roman eloquence 
flouriſhed. Nor are we, accordingly, like to be- 
ſtow the pains, which they did, for conſummating 
ourſelves in the art of Speaking. We ſhall hardly, 
in our ages, hear of a perſon's ſhutting himſelf up 
for many months in a cell under ground, to ſtudy 
and practiſe elocution uninterrupted : or declaiming 
on the ſea-ſhore, to accuſtom himſelf to harangue 
an enraged multitude without fear; or under the 
points of drawn ſwords fixed over his ſhoulders, to 
cure himſelf of a bad habit of ſhrugging them up; 
which, with other particulars, are the labours re- 
corded to have been undertaken by Demoſthenes, 
in order to perfect himſelf, in ſpite of his natural 
diſadvantages, of which he had many, in the art of 
elocution, What is to be gained by ſkill in the 
art of ſpeaking may not now be ſufficient to reward 
the indefatigable diligence uſed by a Demoſthenes, 
a Pericles, an Æſchines, a Demetrius Phalereus, 

| an 


+ Pliny ſays, Iſocrates was paid that ſum for one oration, 
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an Iſocrates, a Carbo, a Cicero, a M. Antony, an 
Hortenſius, a Julius, an Auguſtus, and the reſt, 
Yet it is ſtill of important advantage for all that 
part of youth, whoſe ſtation places them within 
the reach of a polite education, to be qualified for 
acquitting themſelves with reputation, when called 
to ſpeak in public. In parliament, at the bar, in 
the pulpit, at meetings of merchants, in committees 
for managing public affairs, in large ſocieties, and 
on ſuch like occaſions, a competent addreſs and 
readineſs, not only in finding matter, but in ex- 
preſſing and urging it effectually, is what, I doubt 
not, many a gentlemen would willingly acquire at 
the expence of half his other improvements. 


The reader will naturally reflect here upon one 
important uſe for good ſpeaking, which, was un- 
known to the antients, viz. for the miniſterial 
function. I therefore have ſaid above, page 162. 
that we have not the fame ſecular demand for clo- 
cution, as the antients; meaning, by reſervation, 
that we have a maral, or ſpiritual uſe for it, which 
they had not. 


And no fmall matter of grief it is to think, that, 
of the three learned profeſſions, real merit is there 
the moſt ineffeual towards raiſing its poſſeſſor, 
where it ought to be mg; which muſt greatly 
damp emulation and diligence. An able phyſician, 
or lawyer, hardly fails of ſucceſs in life. But a 

clergyman 
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clergyman may unite the learning of a Cudworth 
with the elaguence of a Tillotſon, and the delivery 
of an Atterbury : but, if he cannot make out a 
connection with ſome great man, and it is too well 
known by what means they are moſt commonly 
gained ; he muſt content himſelf to be buried in a 
country curacy, or vicarage at moſt, tor lite, 


If nature unaſſiſted could form the eminent 
ſpeaker, where were the uſe of art or culture 
which yet no one pretends to queſtion ? Art is but 
nature improved upon and refined. And before im- 
provement is applied, genius is but a maſs of ore 
in the mine, without luſtre, and without value, 
becauſe unknown and wnthought of. The antients 
uſed to procure for their youth, maſters of pro- 
nunciation from the theatres “, and had them 
taught geſture and attitude by the palæſtritæ. 
Theſe laſt taught what is, among us, done by the 
dancing-maſter. And, as to the former, no man 
ought to preſume to ſet himſelf at the head of a 
place of education, who is not in ſome degree 
capable of teaching pronunciation. However, [ 
could wiſh, that gentlemen, who have made them. 
ſelves perfect maſters of pronunciation and delivery, 
would undertake to teach this branch at places of 
education, in the ſame manner as maſters of muſic, 
drawing, dancing, and fencing, are uſed to do, 


It 
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It is well when a youth has no natural defect or 
impediment, in his ſpeech. And, I ſhould, by no 
means, adviſe, that he, who has, be brought up to 
a profeſſion requiring elocution. But there are in- 
ſtances enough of natural defects ſurmounted, and 
eminent ſpeakers formed by indefatigable diligence, 
in ſpite of them. Demoſthenes could not, when 
he began to ſtudy rhetoric, pronounce the firſt 
letter of the name of his art. And Cicero was 
long-necked, and narrow-cheſted. But diligent and 
faithful labour, in what one is in earneſt about, 
ſurmounts all difficulties. Yet we are commonly 
enough diſguſted by public ſpeakers liſping, and 
ſtammering, and ſpeaking through the noſe, and 
pronouncing the letter R with the throat, inſtead 
of the tongue, and the letter S like Th, and 
ſcreaming above, or croaking below all natural 
pitch of human voice; ſome mumbling, as if they 
were conjuring up ſpirits; others bawling, as loud 
as the vociferous venders of proviſions in London 
ſtreets; ſome tumbling out the words ſo precipi- 
tately, that no ear can catch them; others dragging 
them out ſo ſlowly, that it is as tedious to liſten to 
them, as to count a great clock ; ſome have got a 
habit of ſhrugging up their ſhoulders; others of 
ſee-ſawing with their bodies, ſome backward and 
forward, others from ſide to ſide ; ſome raiſe their 
eycbrows at every thi:d word; ſome open their 
mouths frightfully ; others keep their teeth fo cloſe 
tog*ther, that one would think their jaws were ſet; 


ſore ſhrivel all their teatures together into the 
middle 
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middle of their faces; ſome puſh out their lips, as 
if they were mocking the audience ; others hem at 
every pauſe ; and others ſmack with their lips, and 
roll their tongues about in their mouths, as if they 
laboured under a continual thirſt, All which bad 
habits they ought to have been broke of in early 
youth, or put into ways of life, in which they 
would have, at leaſt, offended ſewer perſons. 


It is through negle& in the early part of life, 
and bad habits taking place, that there 1s not a 
public ſpeaker among twenty, who knows what to 
do with his eyes. To fee the venerable man, who 
is to be the mouth of a whole people confeſſing 
their offences to their Creator and Judge, bring out 
theſe awful words, “ Almighty and moſt merciful 
{© Father, &c.“ with his eyes over his ſhoulder, to 
ſee who is juſt gone into the pew at his elbow; to 
obſerve this, one would imagine there was an abſo- 
lute want of all feeling of devotion. But it may be, 
all the while, owing to nothing but awkwardneſs ; 
and the good man looks about him the whole time, 
he is going on with the ſervice, merely to keep 
himſelt in countenance, not knowing, elſe, where to 
put his eyes. 


Even the players, who excel, beyond compariſon, 
all other ſpeakers in this country, in what regards 
decoruin, are, toine of them, often guilty of mon- 
ſtrous rmprofrieties a? to the management of their 
eyes, To direct them full at the audience, when 


they 
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they are ſpeaking a ſoliloguy, or an afide-ſpeech, is 
unſufferable. For they ought not to ſeem ſo much 
as to think of an audience, or of any perſon's look- 
ing upon them, at any time; eſpecially on thoſe 
occaſions z thoſe ſpeeches being only thinking aloud, 
and expreſſing what the actor ſhould be ſuppoſed to 
wiſh concealed. Nor do they always keep their 
eyes fixed upon thoſe they ſpeak to, even in impaſ- 
ſioned dialogue. Whether it is from heedleſſneſs, or 
that they are more out of countenance by looking 
one another ſtedfaſtly in the face, I know not : but 
they do often ramble about with their eyes in a very 
unmeaning, and unnatural manner, 


A natural genius for delivery ſuppoſes an ear; 
though it does not always ſuppoſe a muſical * ear, 
I have never heard poetry, particularly that of 
Milton, better ſpoken, than by a gentleman, who 
yet had ſo little diſcernment in muſic, that, he has 
often told me, the grinding of knives entertained 
him as much as Handel's organ, 


As ſoon as a child can read, without Helling 
the words in a common Engliſh book, as the 
SPECTATOR, he ought to be taught the uſe of 
the eps, and accuſtomed, from the beginning, to 
pay the ſame regard to them as to the words. The 
common rule, for holding them out to their juſt 
length, is too exact for practice, viz. that a comma 

is 


8 * Yet Quintilian would have bis orator by all means ſtudy muſe: 
viii. 
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is to hold the length of a ſyllable, a ſemicolon of 
two, a colon of three, and a period of four. In 
ſome caſes, there is no /iop to be made at a comma, 
as they are often put merely to render the /enſs 
clear; as thoſe, which, by Mr. Ward, and many 
other learned editors of books, are put before 
every relative. It likewiſe oſten happens, that the 
ſtrain of 'the matter ſhews a propriety, or beauty, 
in holding the pauſe beyond the proper length of the 
ſtop ; particularly when any thing remarkably 
firiking has been uttered; by which means the 
hearers have time to ruminate upon it, before the 
matrer, which follows, can put it out of their 
thoughts. Of this, inſtances will occur in the 
; following leſſons. 


Young readers are apt to get into a rehearſing 


0 kind of monotony; of which it is very difficult to 
s break them. Monotony is holding one uniform 


d humming ſound through the whole diſcourſe, with- 
out riſing or falling. Cant, is, in ſpeaking, as 
pſalmody and ballad in muſic, a ſtrain conſiſting of 


19 a few notes riſing and falling without variation, 
z like a peal of bells, let the matter change how it 
of will. The chaunt, with which the proſe pſalms 
to are half-ſung, half-ſaid, in cathedrals, is the ſame 
he kind of abſurdity. All theſe are unnatural, becauſe 
iſt he continually varying ſtrain of the matter neceſ- 
na IF ferily requires a continually varying ſeries of ſounds 


to expreſs it. Whereas chaunting in cathedrals, 
plalmody in pariſh-churches, ballad muſic put to a 
I | number 
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number of verſes, differing in thoughts and images, 
and cant, or monotony, in expreſſing the various 
matter of a diſcourſe, do not in the leaſt humour 
the matters they are applied to; but on the con- 
trary, confound it *, 


Young people muſt be taught to let their voice 
fall at the ends of ſentences; and to read without 
any particular whine, cant, or drawl, and with the 
natural inflections of voice, which they uſe in 
ſpeaking. For reading 1s nothing but ſpeaking what 
one ſees in a book, as if he were expreſſing his own 
ſentiments, as they riſe in his mind. And no perſon 
reads well, till he comes to ſpeak what he ſees in 
the book before him in the ſame natural manner as 
he ſpeaks the thoughts, which ariſe in his own 
mind. And hence it is, that no one can read pro- 
perly what he does not under fand. Which leads 
me to obſerve, that there are many books much 
fitter for improving children in reading, than moſt 
parts of ſcripture, eſpecially of the Old Teflament. 
Becauſe the words of our Engliſh Bible are many 
of them ebſzlete ; the phraſeolagy, as of all bare 
tranſlations, „ii, the ſubjecls not familiar to young 
perſons, and the characters grave and forbidding. 
Fables and tales, ſounded upon good morals, and 
ſele& parts of hi/tary and biography, and familiar 
dialogues, are more pleaſing and ſuitaile to children 
under ſeven and eight years of age. And ſuch 


familiar reading, as coming near to their own chat, 
| 18 


* Sce Serer. No. 18, 
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is moſt likely to keep them from, or cure them 
of a canting, whining, drawling, or un- animated 


manner. 


They muſt be taught, that, in queſtions, the 
voice is often to riſe toward the end of the ſentence, 
contrary to the manner of pronouncing moſt other 
ſorts of matter; becauſe the emphatical word, or 
that, upon which the freſs of the queſtion lies, is 
often the Ja in the ſentence. Examp. Can any 
* good come out of Nazareth? Here the em- 
phatical word is Nazareth ; therefore the word 
Nazareth is to be pronounced in a higher note, 
than any other part of the ſentence. But in pro- 
nouncing the following, By what authority doſt 
* thou theſe things; and u gave thee this au- 
t thority ?” the emphatical words are authority and 
who : becauſe what the Jews aſked our Saviour 
was, by what power, or authority, he did his won- 
derful works; and how he came by that power. 
And in all queſtions, the emphaſis muſt, according 
to the intention of the ſpeaker, be put upon that 
word, which ſignifies the point, about which he 
enquires. Examp. * Is it true, that you have 
“ ſeen a noble lord from court to-day, who has 
* told you bad news?” If the enquirer wants only 
to know, whether myſelf, or ſome other perſon, has 
ſeen the ſuppoſed great man; he will put the em- 
phaſis upon yow. If he knows, that I have ſeen 
ſomebody from court, and only wants to know, 
whether I have ſeen a great man, who may be 


n ſuppoſed 


, 
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ſuppoſed to know, what inferior perſons about the 
court do not, he will put the emphaſis upon noble 
lord. It he wants to know, only whether the great 
man came airedly from court, ſo that his intelli- 
gence may be depended upon, he will put the em- 
phaſis upon court. If he wants only to know, 
whether I have ſeen him to- day or yeſterday, he will 
put the emphaſis upon fo-day. It he &nows, that 
I have ſeen a great man from court, to-day, and 
only wants to knew, whether he has told me any 
news, he will put the emphaſis upon news. If he 
knows all the reſt, and wants only to know, whether 
the news, 1 heard, was bad, he will put the em- 
phaſis upon the word bad. 


The matter contained in a parentheſis, or be- 
tween commas inſtead of a parentheſis, which au- 
thors and editors often uſe, and between brackets, 
LI] is to be pronounced with a /ower voice, and 
quicker than the reſt, and with a ſhort /fop at the 
beginning, and end; that the hearer may perceive 
where the ſtrain of the diſcourſe breaks off, and 
where it is reſumed; as, When, therefore, the 
& Lord knew, that the Phariſees had heard, that 
« Jeſus made, and baptized mare diſciples than 
% Fhn (though Jeſus himſelf did not baptize, but 
«* his diſciples) he departed from Judea, and re- 
6 turned to Galilee “.“ 


A youth 


9 John iv. 1, 2, 3» 
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A youth ſhould not only be accuſtomed to read 
to the maſter, while the general buſineſs of the 
ſchool is going on, ſo that none, but the maſter, 
and thoſe of his own claſs, can hear him; but 
likewiſe to read, or ſpeak, by himſelf, while all the 
reſt hear. This will give him courage, and ac- 
cuſtom him to pronounce di/t:nly, ſo that every 
ſyllable ſhall be heard (though not every ſyllable 
alike loud, and with the ſame emphaſis) through 
the whole room. For it 1s one part of the judg- 
ment of a public ſpeaker, to accommodate his voice 
to the place, he ſpeaks in, in ſuch a manner as to 
fill it, and at the ſame time not fun the hearers. 
It is matter of no ſmall difficulty to bring young 
readers to ſpeak //ow enough. There is little 
danger of their ſpeaking te flow. Though that is 
a fault, as well as the contrary. For the hearers 
cannot but be diſguſted and tired with liſtening 


much longer than is neceſſary, and loſing precious 
time, 


In every ſentence, there is ſome word, perhaps 
ſeveral, which are to be pronounced with a firenger 
accent, or emphaſis, than the others. Time was, 
when the emphatical word, or words, in every 
ſentence, were printed in Italics. And a great ad- 
vantage it was toward underſtanding the ſenſe of the 
author, eſpecially, where there was a thread of 
reaſoning carried on. But we are now grown ſo 
nice, that we have found, the intermixture of two 
characters deforms the page, and gives it a ſpeckled 

| appearance. 
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appearance As if it were not of infinitely more 
conſequence to make ſure of edifying the reader, 
than of pleaſing his eye. But to return to emphaſis, 
there is nothing more pedantic than too much laid 
upon trifing matter. Men of learning, eſpecially 
phyſicians, and divines, are apt to get into a ful- 
ſome, bombaſtic way of uttering themſelves on all 
occaſions, as if they were didtatin g, when perhaps 
the buſineſs is of no greater conſequence, than 


What's a clock? Or how's the wind? 
Whoſe coach is that we've left behind ? 


SWIFT. 


| 
Nor can any error be more ridiculous, than ſome | 
that have been occaſioned by an emphaſis ptaced 
wrong. Such was that of a clergyman's curate, { 
who, having occaſion to read in the church our : 
Saviour's ſaying to the diſciples, Luke xxiv. 25. , 
O fools, and flow of heart” | that is, backward] 
«© to believe all that the prophets have written 
«© concerning me !”? placed the emphaſis upon the 
word believe; as if Chriſt had called them fools 
for believing. Upon the rector's finding fault ; 
when he read it next, he placed the emphaſis upon 
all; as if it had been fooliſh in the diſciples to be- 
lieve all. The rector again blaming this manner 
of placing the emphaſis, the good curate accented 
the word prophets. As If the prophets had been 
perſons in 2 reſpec? worthy of belief. 


A tota! 
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A total want of energy in expreſſing pathetic lan- 
guage is equally blameable. I have often been 
amazed how public ſpeakers could bring out the 
firong and pathetic expreſſions, they have occaſion 
to utter, in ſo cold and un- animated a manner, I 
happened lately to hear the tenth chapter of Joſhua 
read in a church in the country. It contains the 
hiſtory of the miraculous conqueſt of the five kings 
who aroſe againſt the people of Iirac]. The clergy- 
man bears a very good character in the neighbour- 
hood. I was therefore grieved to hear him read 
ſo friking a piece of ſcripture-hiſtory in a manner 
ſo un-animated, that it was fit to lull the whole 
pariſh to „ee Particularly I ſhall never forget 
his manner of expreſſing the twenty ſecond verſe, 
| which is the Jewiſh general's order to bring out 
the captive kings to ſlaughter, © Open the mouth 
“ of the cave, and bring out thoſe five kings to 
«© me out of the cave;”” which he uttered in the 


| very manner, he would have expreſſed himſclf, 
n if he had ſaid to his boy, “ Open my cham- 
8 &© ber door, and bring me my flippers from under 
s © the bed.“ 
CicERO * very judiciouſly direQs, that a public 
n . . , . 
ſpeaker remit, from time to time, ſomewhat of the 
6 vehemence of his action, and not utter every paſſage 
4 with all the force be can; to ſet off, the more 
Fa ſtrongly, the more emphatical parts; as the painters, 
by 
al * De Onar. L. III. p. 144. Tom. I, Habeat tamen illa in 


40 dicendo, &c, 
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by means of ſhades properly placed, make the 
figures ſtand off bolder. For if the ſpeaker has 
uttered a wea#er paſſage with all the energy he is 
maſter of, whai is he to do, when he comes to the 
moſt pathetic parts? 


The eafe, with which a ſpeaker goes through a 
long diſcourſe, and his fucceſs with his audience, 
depend much upon his /-iting out in a proper hey *, 
and at a due pitch of /oudneſs. If he begins in 
too high a tone, or fets out too hund, how is he 
afterwards to riſe to a higher note, or ſwell his 
voice /ouder, as the more pathetic ſtrains may re- 
quire ? Ihe command of the voice, therefore, in 
this reſpect, is to be ſtudied very early. 


'The force or pathos, with which a ſpeech is to 
be delivered, is to increaſe, as the ſpeech goes on. 
The ſpeaker is to grow warm by degrees, as the 
chariot- wheel by its continued motion +; not to 
begin in a pathetic ſtrain; becauſe the audience are 
not prepared to go along with him, 


Falſ: and provincial accents are to be guarded 
againſt, or correfted, The manner of pronoun- 
cing, which is uſual among people of education, 
who are natives of the metropolis, is, in every 

country 


® The word d (taken from muſic) means that note, in the ſcale, 
which is the loweſt of thoſe that are uſed in a particular piece, and 
to which the others refer ; and has nothing to do with loudneſs, or 
ſoftneſs, For a piece of muſic may be ſung or played louder or 
ſofter, whatever its key 1s, 

+ * Quid infuavius, &c. What is more offenſive to the ear, 
than for “ a pleader to open his cauſe in a boiſterous manner. 
Aver. ad HEIN. L. III. N. XII. 
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country, the ſtandard. For, what Horace g ſays, 
of the choice of words, viz. that the people, by 
their practice, eſtabliſh what is right, is equally 
true of the pronunciation of them. 


Nature has given to every emotion of the mind 
its proper outward expreſſion, in ſuch manner, 
that what ſuits one, cannot, by any means, be ac- 
commodated to another. Children at three years of 
age expreſs their grzef in a tone of voice, and with 
an action totally different, from that, which they 
uſe to expreſs their anger; and they utter their joy in 
a manner different from both, Nor do they ever, 
by miſtake, apply one in place of another. From 
hence, that is, from nature, is to be deduced the 
whole art of ſpeaking properly. What we mean 
does not ſo much depend upon the words we ſpeak, 
as on our manner of ſpeaking them; and according- 
ly, in life, the greateſt attention is paid to this, as 
expreſſrve of what our words often give no indica» 
tion of. "Thus nature fixes the outward expreſſion 
of every intention or ſentiment of the mind. Art 
only adds gracefulneſs to what nature leads to. As. 
nature has determined, that man ſhall walk on his: 
feet, not his hands; Art teaches him to walk grace-- 


fully. | 5 


Every part of the human frame contributes to ex- 
preſs the paſſions and emotions of the mind, and to 
ſhew,. 


t © Quem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus et norma loquendi,” 
Her, ABT, POET:- 
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ſhew, in general, its preſent ſtate. The head is 
ſometimes eredted, ſometimes hung down, ſome- 
times drawn ſuddenly back with an air of diſdain, 
ſometimes ſhews by a nod, a particular perſon, or 
object; gives aſſent, or denial, by different motions 
threatens by one ſort of movement, approves by an- 
other, and expreſſes ſuſpicion by a third. 


The arms are ſometimes both thrown out, ſome- 
times the right alone. Sometimes they are /;ifte# 
up as high as the face, to expreſs wonder, ſometimes 
held out betore the breaſt, to ſhew fear; ſpread forth 
with the hands open, to expreſs deſire or affection ; 
the hands clapped in ſurprixe, and in ſudden joy and 
grief; the right hand clenched, and the arms bran- 
diſhed, to threaten; the two arms ſet a-himbo, to 
look big, and expreſs contempt or courage. With 
the hands, as Quintilian + ſays, we ſolicit, we refuſe, 
we promiſe, we threaten, we diſmiſs, we invite, we 
intreat, we expreſs averſion, fear, doubting, denial, 
aſking, affirmation, negation, joy, grief, confeſſion, pe- 
nitence. With the hands we deſcribe, and point out 
all circumſtances of time, place, and manner of what 
we relate; we excite the paſſions of others, and ſoothe 
them, we approve and dif pprove, permit, or prohi- 


bit, admire, or d:ſþpiſz. The hands ſerve us inſtead 


of many ſorts of words, and where the language of 
the tongue is unknown, that of the hands is under- 
ſtood, being univerſal, and common to all nations. 


'The 


T IxsT. ORAT. p. 455. © Annon his poſcimus,”” &c, 
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The legs advance, or retreat, to expreſs deſire, or 
averſion, love, or hatred, courage, or fear, and pro- 
duce exultation, or leaping in ſudden joy; and the 
flamping of the foot expreſſes earneſineſs, anger, and 
threatening. 


Eſpecially the face, being furniſhed with a variety 
of muſcles, dies more in expreſſing the paſſions of 
the mind, than the whole human frame beſides. The 
change of colour (in white people) ſhews, by turns, 
anger by redneſs, and ſometimes: by paleneſs, fear 
likewiſe by paleneſs, and ſhame by bluſhing. Every 
feature contributes its part. The mouth open, ſhews 
ene ſtate of the mind, Hut, another; the gnaſbing 
of the teeth, another. The forehead ſmooth, and cye- 
brews arched and eaſy, ſhew tranquillity, or joy. 
Mirth opens the mouth toward the ears, criſþs the- 
noſe, half- ſhuts the eyes, and ſometimes fills them 
with tears. The front wrinkled in frowns, and the 
eyebrows overhanging the eyes, like clouds, fraught: 
with tempeſt, ſhew a mind agitated with fury.“ 
Above all, the eye ſhews the very ſp:rit in a vi/ible- 
form. In every different ſtate of the mind, it aſ- 
ſumes a. different appearance. Toy brightens and 
opens it. Grief half. cloſes, and drowns it in tears. 
Hatred and anger, flaſh from it like lightning. 
Love, darts from it in glances, like the orient beam. 
Fealouſy and ſquinting envy, dart their contagious 
blaſts from the eye. And devotion raiſes it to the 
ſkies, as if the ſou] of the holy man were going to 
take its flight to heaven. 


The: 
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The ancients * uſed ſome geſtures which are un- 
known to us, as, to expreſs grief, and other violent 
emotions of the mind, they uſed to ſtrike their nee 


with the palms of their hands. 


The force of attitude and looks alone appears in a 
wonderouſly ſtriking manner, in the works of the 
Painter and flatuary ; who have the delicate art of 
making the flat canvas and rocky marble utter 
every paſſion of the human mind, and touch the ſoul 
of the ſpectator, as if the picture, or ſtatue, ſpoke 
the pathetic language of Shakeſpeare. It 1s no won- 
der, then, that maſterly action joined with power- 
ful elocution ſhould be irreſiſtible. And the variety 
of expreſſion by looks and geſtures, is ſo great, that, 
as is well known, a whole play can be repreſented 
without a word ſpoken. 


The following are, I believe, the principal paſ- 
ſions, humours, ſentiments, and intentions, which are 
to be expreſſed by ſpeech and action. And I hope it 
will be allowed by the reader, that it is nearly in 
the following manner, that nature expreſſes them. 


Tranguillity, or apathy, appears by the compoſure 
of the countenance, and general repoſe of the body and 
limbs, without the exertion of any one muſcle. The 
countenance open; the forehead ſmooth ; the eyebrows 
arched; the mouth juſt not ſbut; and the eyes paſ- 

ſing 


* AvcT, ad HN. L. III. N. xv. Nuintil, IN sr. OzAr. 
2457 · 


} 
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ſing with an eaß motion from object to object, but 
not dwelling long upon any one. 


Chearfulneſs adds a ſmile, opening the mouth a 
little more. 


Mirth, or laughter, opens the mouth ſtill more to- 
wards the ears; criſps the noſe; leſſens the aperture 
of the eyes, and ſometimes fills them with tears; 
ſhakes and convulſes the whole frame; giving conſi- 
derable pain, which occaſions Holding the ſides. 


Raillery, in ſport, without real animoeſity, puts on 
the aſpect of chearfulneſs. The tone of voice is 
ſprightly. With contempt, or diſgu/t, it caſts a look 
aſquint, from time to time, at the object; and quits 
the chearful aſpect for one mixed between an affect- 
ed grin and ſourneſs. The upper lip is drawn up 
with an air of diſdain, The arms are ſet a-4:mbo 


on the hips; and the right hand now and then 
thrown out toward the object, as if one were going 


to ſirike another a ſlight backhand blow. The pitch 
of the voice rather loud, the tone arch and ſneer- 
ing; the ſentences ſhort; the expreſſions ſatyri- 
cal, with mock-praiſe intermixed. There are in- 
ſtances of raillery in ſcripture itſelf, as 1 Kings 
Xviii. and Iſa. xliv. And the excellent Tillotſon 
has not ſcrupled to indulge a ſtrain of that fort now 
and then, eſpecially in expoſing the mock ſolemni- 


ties of that moſt ludicrous (as well as odious) of all 


religions, popery. Nor ſhould I think raillery un- 


worthy the attention of the lawyer; as it may oc- 
caſionally 
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caſionally come in, not unuſefully, in his pleadings, 
as well as any other ſtroke of ornament, or enter- 
tainment“. 


Buſffoonery aſſumes an arch, ſly, leering gravity. 
Muſt not quit its ſerious aſpect, though all ſhould 
laugh to burſt ribs of ſteel. This command of face 
is ſomewhat difficult; though not ſo hard, I ſhould 
think, as to reſtrain the contrary ſympathy, I mean 
of weeping with thoſe who weep. 


Toy, when ſudden and violent, expreſſes itſelf 
by clapping of hands, and exultation, or leaping. The 
eyes are opened wide; perhaps filled with fears; 
often raiſed to heaven, eſpecially by devout perſons. 
The countenance is ſmiling, not compoſedly, but 


with features aggravated. The voice riſes, from 


time to time, to very high notes. 


Deligbt, or pleaſure, as when one is entertained, 


or raviſhed with muſic, painting, oratory, or any 
ſuch elegancy, ſhews itſelf by the looks, geſtures, 


and utterance of joy ; but moderated. 


Gravity, or ſeriouſneſs, the mind fixed upon 
ſome important ſubject, draws down the eyebrows a 
little 3 ca/ts down, or ſbuts, or raiſes the eyes to hea- 
ven; ſhuts the mouth, and pinches the lips cloſe. 
The poſture of the body and limbs is compoſed, and 

| without 


2 — ridiculum acri 
Foortius et melius magnas plerumque ſe cat res, Hog, 
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without much motion. The ſpeech, if any, ſow and 
ſolemn ;, the tone unvarying. 


Enquiry, into an obſcure ſubject, fixes the body 
in one poſture, the head ſtooping, and the eye poring, 
the eyebrows drawn down. 


Attention to an eſteemed, or ſuperior character, 
has the fame aſpect; and requires ſilence; the eyes 
often caſt down upon the ground; ſometimes fixed 
on the face of the ſpeaker ; but not too pertly. 


Modeſty, or ſubmiſſion, bends the body forward; 
levels the eyes to the breaſt, if not to the feet, of 


the ſuperior character. The voice low; the tone 
ſubmiſſive ; and words few. - 


Perplexity, or anxiety, which is always attended 
with ſome degree of fear and uneaſineſs, draws all 
the parts of the body together ; gathers up the arms 
upon the breaſt, unleſs one hand covers the eyes, or 
rubs the forehead z draws down the eyebrows ; hangs. 
the head upon the breait ; caſts down the eyes, ſhuts 
and pinches the eyelids cloſe ; ſhuts the mouth, and 
pinches the lips cloſe, or bites them. Suddenly the 
whole body is vehemently agitated. The perſon 
walks about bujily : ſtops abruptly. Then he talks 
to himſelf, or makes grimaces. If he ſpeaks to 
another, his patſes are very long; the tone of his 
voice unvarying, and his ſentences broken, expreſſing 
balf, and keeping in half of what ariſes in his mind. 
Vexatiqn, 
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Vexation, occaſioned by ſome real or imaginary 
misfortune, agitates the hole frame, and, beſides 
exprefling itſelt with the looks, geſtures, reſtleſſneſs, 
and tone of perplexity, it adds complaint, fretting, and 
lamenting. 


Pity, a mixed paſſion of love and grief, looks 
down upon diſtreſs with lifted hands; eyebrows 
drawn down ; mouth open; and features drawn to- 
gether. Its expreſſion, as to looks, and geſture, is 
the ſame with thoſe of ſuffering, (lee Suffering), 
but more moderate, as the painful feelings are only 
ſympathetic, and therefore one remove as it were, 
more diſtant from the foul, than what one feels in 
his own perſon. 


Grief, ſudden, and violent, expreſſes itſelf by beat- 
mg the head; groveling on the ground; tearing of 
garments, hair, and fleſh ; ſcreaming aloud, weeping, 
flamping with the feet, lifting the eyes, from time to 
time, to heaven; hurrying to and fro, running diſ- 
tracted, or fuinting away, ſometimes without recove- 
ry. Sometimes violent grief produces a torpid ſul- 
len ſilence, reſembling total apathy*®. 


Melancholy, or fixed grief, is glaomy ſedentary, 
motionleſs. The lower jaw falls; the lips pale, the 
eyes are caſt down, half-ſhut, eyelids ſwelled and 
red, or livid, fear, trickling ſilent, and unwiped 


with a total inattention to every thing that paſſes, 
Wards, 


® Curz leves loquuntur; ingentes ſtupent. Senec. Hire, 
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Words, if any, few, and thoſe dragged out, rather 
than ſpoten; the accents weak, and interrupted, ſighs 
breaking into the middle of ſentences and words. 


Deſpair, as in a condemned criminal, or one, who 
has loſt all hope of ſalvation, bends the eyebrows 
downward ; clouds the forehead ; rolls the eyes a- 
round frighifully; opens the mouth toward the ears; 
bites the lips; widens the ne/trits; gnaſbes with the 


teeth, like a fierce wild beaſt. The heart is too 


much hardened to ſuffer tears to flow; yet the eye- 
balls will be red and inflamed like thoſe of an animal 
in a rabid ſtate. The head is hung down upon the 
breaſt. The arms are bended at the eibows : the 
fiſts clenched hard: the veins and muſcles ſwelled ; 
the tin livid; and the whole body ſtrained and 
violently agitated; gr-oans, expreſſive of inward 
torture, more frequently uttered than words. If 
any words, they are few, and expreſſed with a ſul- 
len, eager bitterneſs; the tone of voice often loud 
and furious. As it often drives people to diſtrac- 
tion, and felf-murder, it can hardly be over-acted 
by one, who would repreſent it. 


Fear, violent and ſudden, opens very wide the 
eyes and mouth; ſhortens the noſe ; draws down the 
ejebrows ; gives the countenance an air of wildneſs ; 
covers it with deadly paleneſs; draws back the 
elbotus parallel with the ſides; /ifts up the open 
hands, the fingers together, to the heighth of the. 
breaſt, ſo that the palms face the dreadful object, 

as 
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as ſhields oppoſed againſt it. One foot is drawn 
back behind the other, ſo that the body ſeems ſbrinꝶ- 
ing from the danger, and putting itſelf in a poſture 
for flight. The heart beats violently; the breath is 
fetched quick and ſhort; the whole body is thrown 
into a general tremor. The voice is weak and 
trembling ; the ſentences are ſhort, and the meaning 
confuſed and incohirent. Imminent danger, real, or 
fancied, produces, in iiumorous perſons, as women 
and children, violent friehs, without any articulate 
ſound of words; and ſometimes i recoverably con- 
founds the underſtanding ; produces fainting, which 
is ſometimes followed by death. 


Shame, or a ſenſe of one's appearing to a diſad- 
vantage, before one's fellow-creatures, turns away 
the face from the beholders; covers it with bes; 
hangs the head; caſts daun the eyes, draus down the 
eyebrows ; either ſtrikes the perſon dumb, or, if he 
attempts to ſlay any thing in his own defence, 
cauſes his tongue to faulter, and confounds his utter- 
ance; and puts him upon making a thouſand geſtures 
and grimaces, to keep himſelt in countenance ; all 
which only heighten the confuſion of his ap- 
pearance, 


Remorſe, or a painful ſenſe of guilt, caſts down the 
countenance and clouds it with @nxiety ; hangs d.tun 
the head; draws the eyebrows down upon the eyes. 
The right hand beats the brea/t. The teeth gnaſb 
with anguiſh. The whole body is ffrained and vio- 
lently agitated. If this ſtrong remorle is ſucceeded 


by 
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by the more gracious diſpoſition of penitence, or 
contritton ; then the eyes are raiſed (but with great 
appearance of doubting and fear) to the throne of 
heavenly mercy ; and immediately caſt dun again 
to the earth. Ihen floods of fears are ſeen to flow. 
The #nees are bended; or the body projtrated on the 
ground. "The arms are ſpread in a iuppliant poſture, 
and the voice of devrecation is utteied with /, 
groans, timidity, heſitation, and trembling. 


Courage, ſteady, and cool, opens the countenance, 
gives the whole form an ered and graceful air. The 
accents are /trong, full mouthed, and articulate, the 
voice firm and even. 


Boaſting, or affected courage, is bud, bluftering, 
threatening. The «yes ſtare; the eyebrows drawn 
down ; the face is red and bloated; the mouth pouts 
out; the voice bellow and thundering; the arms are 
ſet a-kimbo; the head often nodding in a menacing 
manner; and the right , clenched, is brandiſbed, 
from time to time, at the perſon threatened. The 
right foot is often Hamped upon the ground, and the 
legs take ſuch large rides, and the eps are fo heavy, 
that the earth ſeems to tremble under them. 


Pride aſſumes a leſty look, bordering upon the 
aſpect and attitude of anger. The eyes open, but 
with the. ey-brows confiderably drawn down; the 
mouth pouting out; moſtly hut, and the lips pinched 
cloſe. The words walk out a-/trut, with a flow, 
ſtiff, bambeſtic affectation of importance. The 

arms 
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arms generally a-kimbo, and the legs at a diftance 
from one another, taking large tragedy-/trides. 


Ob/tinacy adds to the aſpect of pride, a dogged 
fourneſs, like that of malice. See Malice. 


Authority opens the countenance ; but draws dtn 
the eye-brows a little, ſo far as to give the look of 
gravity. See Gravity, 


Commanding requires an air a little more peremp- 
tory, with a look a little ſevere or tern. "The hand 
is held out, and moved toward the perſon, to whom 
the order is given, with the palm upwards, and the 
head nods toward him. 


Firbidding, on the contrary, draws the head back- 
ward, and puſhes the hand from one with the palm 
downward, as if going to lay it upon the perſon, to 
hold him down immoveable, that he may not do 
what is forbidden him. 


Affrming, eſpecially with a judicial oath, is ex- 
preſſed by /ifting the open right hand, and eyes 
toward heaven; or, if conſcience is appealed to, by 


laying the right hand upon the brea/7. 


Denying is expreſſed by puſhing the open right 
hand from one ; and turning the face the contrary 
way. See Averſun. 


Differing in ſentiment may be expreſſed as re- 
fuſing. See Refuſing. 


Agreeing 
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Agreeing in opinion, or conviction, as granting. 
See Granting. 


Exhortin', as by a general at the head of his ar- 
my, requires a ind, complacent look; unleſs matter 
of offence has paſſed, as neglect of duty, or the like. 


Judging demands a grave, fleady look, with deep 
attention; the countenance altogether clear from any 
appearance of either diſguſt or favour. The accents 


flow, diſtinft, emphatical, accompanied with little 


action, and that very grave. 


Refroving puts on a flern aſpect, roughens the 
voice, and is accompanied with geftures not much 
different trom thoſe of threatening, but not ſo /zvely. 


Acquitting is performed with a benevolent, tranquil 
countenance, and tone of voice; the right hand, if 
not both, open, waved gently toward the perſon ac- 
quitted, expteſſiug Diſiniſſion. See Diſmiſſmg. 


Condemning aſſumes a ſevere look, but mixed 
with pity.” The ſentence is to be expreſſed as with 
reluftance. 


Teaching, explaining, inculcating, or giving orders 
to an inferior, requires an air of ſupertorzty to be 
aſſumed. The features are to be compoled to an 
authoritative gravity. The «ye ſteady, and open, the 
eyebrow a little drawn down over it; but not fo 
much as to look furly or dogmatical. The tone of 
voice varying according as the emphaſis requires, of 

| which 
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which a good deal is neceſſary in expreſſing matter 
of this ſort. The pitch of the voice to be frong and 
clear; the articulation diflind ; the utterance flow, 
and the manner peremptory. This 1s the proper 
manner of pronouncing the commandments in the 
communion office. But (I am ſorry to ſay it) they 
are too commonly ſpoken in the ſame manner as 
the prayers, than which nothing can be more un- 
natural. 


Pardoning differs from acquitting, in that the 
latter means clearing a perſon after trial, of guilt; 
whereas the former ſuppoſes guilt, and ſignifies 
merely delivering the guilty perſon from puniſb- 
ment. Pardoning requires ſome degree of ſeverity 
of aſpect and tone of voice, becauſe the pardoned 
perſon is not an object of entire unmixed approba- 
tion; otherwiſe its expreſſion is much the ſame as 
granting. See Granting. 


Arguing requires a cool ſedate, attentive aſpect, 
and a clear, flow, emphatical accent, with much 
demonſtration by the hand. It differs from teaching 
(ſee Teaching) in that the look of authority 1s not 
wanting in arguing. 


Diſmiſſing, with approbation, is done with a kind 
aſpeft and tone of voice; the right hand open, gently 
waved toward the perſon. With diſpleaſure, beſides 
the look and tone of voice which ſuits diſpleaſure, 


the hand 1s haſtily thrown out toward the perſon 
| diſmiſſed, 
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diſmiſſed, the back part toward him, the countenance 
at the ſame time turned away from him. 


Refuſing, when accompanied with diſpleaſure, is 
expreſſed nearly in the ſame way. Without diſ- 
pleaſure it is done with a viſible reluctance, which 
occaſions the bringing out the words flowly, with 
ſuch a ſhake of the head, and ſbrug of the ſhoulders, 
as is natural upon hearing of ſomewhat, which 
gives us concern. 


Granting, when done with unreſerved good- will, 
is accompanied with a benevolent aſpect, and tone of 
voice; the right hand preſſed to the left breaſt, to 
ſignify, how heartily the tavour is granted, and the 
benefaQtor's joy in conferring it. 


Dependence. See Modeſty. 


Veneration, or worſhipping, comprehends ſeveral 
articles, as aſcription, confeſſion, remorſe, interceſſion, 
thankſgiving, deprecation, petition, &c. Aſcription 
of honour and praiſe to the peerleſs and ſupreme 
Majeſty of heaven, and confeſſion, and deprecation, 
are to be uttered with all that humzlity of looks and 
geſture, which can exhibit the moſt protound /-/f- 
abaſement and annihilation, before One, whoſe ſupe- 
rurity is infinite. The head is a little ra'ſed, but 
with the moſt apparent timidity, and 4r:ad; the eye 
is /ifred, but immediately caft d;tun again, or cloſed 
for a moment; the eyebrows are drawn dozwn in the 
moſt reſpectiul manner; the features, and the 

whole 
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whole body and limbs, are all compoſed to the moſt 
profound gravity z one poſture continuing, without 
coniiderable change, during the whole performance 
of the duty. The Knees bended, or the whole body 
proſirate, or if the poſture be ſtanding, which 
ſcripture * does not diſallow, bending forward, as 
ready to proſtrate itſelt. The arms ſpread out, but 
modeſtly, as high as the breaſt; the hands open. 
The tone of the voice will be ſubmiſſive, timid, equal, 
trembling, weak, ſuppliant. I he words will be 
brought out with a viſible anxiety and diffidence ap- 
proaching to he/atati:n ; few, and flow; nothing of 
vain repetition +, haranguing, flowers of rhetoric, or 
affected figures of ſpeech ; all ſfinplicit), humility, 
and lowlineſs, ſuch as becomes a reptile ot the duſt, 
when preſuming to addreſs Him, whoſe greatneſs is 
tremendous beyond all created conception. In inter- 
ceſſion for our fellow-creaiures, which is preſcribed 
in ſcripture d, and in thun#ſgiving, the countenance 
will naturally aſſume a /mal/ degree of chearfulneſs 
beyond what it was clothed with in confeſ/zon of fin, 
and deprecation of puniſhment. But all affected 
ornament of ſpeech, or geſture in devotion, deſerves 
the ſevereſt cenſure, as being ſomewhat much worſe 
than abſurd. 


Repei for a ſuperior puts on the looks and ge- 
ſture of mad: ety. Sce — . 
Hope 


® Mark xi. 86. + Mat, vi. 7. Luke vi, 9. 
$1 Mat.“ v. 44. | | 
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Hope brightens the countenance ; arches the cye- 
brows ; gives the eyes an eager, wr/hful look ; opens 
the mouth to half a ſmiles bends the body a little 
forward, the feet equal ; ſpreads the arms, with the 
hands open, as to receive the object of its longings. 
'The tone of the voice 1s eager, and unevenly, in- 
clining to that of joy ; but curbed by a degree of 


doubt and anxiety. Deſire differs from hope, as to 


expreſſion, in this particular, that there is more 
appearance of doubt and anxiety in the former, than 
the latter. For it is one thing to ere what is 
ag eeable, and another to have a proſpect of actually 
obtaining it. 


Deſire expreſſes itſelf by bending the body for- 
ward, and ſtretching the arms toward the object, as 
to graſp it. "The countenance ſmiling, but cager and 
wilkful ; the eyes wide open, and eyebrows raiſed ; 
the mouth open; the tone of voice ſuppliant, but 
lively and chearful, unleſs there be d:/treſs as well as 
deſire: the expreſſions fluent and copious; if no 
words are uſed, % inſtead of them; but this is 
chiefly in diſtreſs. 


Love, (ſucceſsful) lights upon the countenance 
into /miles. The foreheæd is ſmoothed, and enlarged ; 
the eyebrows are arched . the mouth a little open, and 
ſmiling ; the eyes Ianguiſhing, and half ſhut, dote 
upon the beloved objet. The countenance aſſumes 
the eager and wiſhful look of deſire, (ſee Deſire 
above) but mixed with an air of ſatisfaction, and 


repoſe. 
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whole body and limbs, are all compoſed to the moſt 
profound gravity z one poſture continuing, without 
coniiderable change, during the whole performance 
of the duty. The Knees bended, or the whole body 
proſtrate, or if the poſture be ſtanding, which 
ſcripture * does not diſallow, bending forward, as 
ready to proſtrate itſelf. The arms ſpread out, but 
modeſtly, as high as the treat; the hands open. 
The tone of the voice will be ſubmiſſive, timid, equal, 
trembling, weak, ſuppliant. The words will be 
brought out with a viſible anxiety and diffidence ap- 
proaching to he/utaticn ; few, and flow; nothing of 
vain repetition t, haranguing, flowers of rhetcric, or 
affected figures of ſpeech ; all famplicity, humility, 
and lowlineſs, ſuch as becomes a reptile ot the duſt, 
when preſuming to addreſs Him, whoſe greatneſs is 
tremendous beyond all created conception. In inter- 
ceſſion for our fellow-cteaiures, which is preſcribed 
in ſcripture d, and in thunkſgiving, the countenance 
will naturally aſſume a ſmall degree of chearfulneſs 
beyond what it was clothed with in confeſſion of ſin, 
and geprecation of puniſhment. But all affected 
ornament of ſpeech, or geſture in devotion, deſerves 
the ſevereſt cenſure, as being ſomewhat much worſe 
than abſurd. 


- Reſpert for a ſuperior puts on the looks and ge- 
ſture of modiſiy. See Modeſty. | 
Hope 


Mark xi. 25. 
& Mat. v. 44. 
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Hope brightens the countenance ; arches the eye 
brows ; gives the eyes an eager, wiſhful look ; opens 
the mouth to half a ſmile ; bends the body a little 
forward, the feet equal ; ſpreads the arms, with the 
hands open, as to receive the objec? of its longings. 
The zone of the voice is eager, and unevenly, in- 
clining to that of joy ; but curbed by a degree of 
doubt and anxiety. Defire differs from hope, as to 
expreſſion, in this particular, that there is more 
appearance of doubt and anxiety in the former, than 
the /att:y. For it is one thing to ere what is 
ag eeable, and another to have a proſpect of actually 
obtaining it. 


Deſire expreſſes itſelf by bending the body for- 
ward, and ſtretching the arms toward the object, as 
to graſp it. "The countenance ſmiling, but eager and 
wi/kful ; the eyes wide open, and eyebrows raiſed ; 
- the mouth open; the tone of voice ſuppliant, but 
f lively and chearful, unleſs there be d:/treſs as well as 
deſire: the expreſſions fluent and copious; if no 
words are uſed, /g inſtead of them; but this is 


. chiefly in d:ſtreſs. 

* Love, (ſucceſsful) lights upon the countenance 
into miles. The forebeæd is ſmoothed, and enlarged; 

e- the cyebrotos are arched . the mouth à little pen, and 


I ſmiling; the eyes languiſbing, and half ſhut, dote 
pe Japon the beloved objef?. The countenance aſſumes 
the eager and wiſhful look of defire, (ſee Deſire 
above) but mixed with an air of ſatisfaction, and 
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repoſe. The accents are ſoft, and winning ; the 
tone of voice perſuaſive, flattering, pathetic, various, 
muſical, rapturous, as in joy. (See Foy.) The attitude 
much the ſame with that of deſire. Sometimes both 
hands preſſed eagerly to the boſom. Love, unſucceſs- 
ful, adds an air of anxiety, and melancholy. See 
Perplexity and Melancholy. 


Giving, inviting, ſoliciting, and ſuch like actions, 
which ſuppoſe ſome degree of affection, real, or 
pretended, are accompanied with much the ſame 
looks and geſtures as expreſs love; but more mo- 
derate. 


Wander, or amazement, (without any other in- 
tereſting paſſion, as love, eſteem, & c.) opens the eyes, 
and makes them appear very prominent; ſometimes 
ruiſes them to the ſ#zes; but oftner, and more ex- 
preſſively, fixes them on the objec, if the cauſe of 
the paſſion be a preſent and viſible object, with the 
Jook, all except the wildneſs, of fear. (See Fear.) 
If the hands hoid any thing, at the time, when the 
object of wonder appears, they immediately let it 
drop, unconſcious ; and the whole body fixes in the 
contracted, ſtooping poſture of amazement ; the mouth 
open; the hands held up open, nearly in the atiirude 
of fear. (See Fear.) The firſt acceſs of this paſſion 
„aps all utterance. But it makes amends aiterwards 
by a copious flow of werds and exclamations. 


Admiration, a mixed paſſion, conſiſting of wonder, 


with love or ęſteem, takes away the ſamiliar geſture, 
and 
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and expreſſion of ſimple love. (See Love.) Keeps the 
reſpeciſul look, and attitude. (See Modeſiy and vene= 
ration.) The eyes are cpened wide, and now and 
then raiſed toward heaven, The mouth is opened. 
The hands are liſted up. The tone of the voice 
rapturous. This paſſion expreſſes itſelf copiouflyg 
making great uſe of the figure hyperbole. 


Gratitude puts on an aſpect full of complacency, 
(See Love.) It the object of it is a character greatly 
ſuperior, it expreſſes much ſulmiſſion. (See Madeſiy.) 
The right hand pre//-d upon the breaſt accompanies, 
very properly, the expreſſion of a ſiicere and hearty 
ſenſibility of obligation. 


Curiaſity, as of a buſy body, opens the eyes and 
mouth, lengthens the neck, bends the body forward, 
and fixes it in one poſture, with the hand; nearly in 
that of admiration. See Admiration. See allo Deſire, 
Attention, Hope, Enquiry, and Perplexity. 


Perſuaſion puts on the looks of moderate love. 


(See Love.) Its accents are /oft, flattering, emphatical, 
and articulate, 


Tempting, or wheedling, expreſſes itſelf much in 
the ſame way; only carrying the fawning part to 
exceſs. 


Promiſing is expreſſed with Lenevolent looks, the 
nod of conſent, and the open hands gently moved 
towards the perſon, to whom the promiſe is made; 
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the palms upwards. The ſincerity of the promiſer 
may be expreſled by laying the right hand gently on 
the breaſt. 


Afefation diſplays itſelf in a thouſand different 
geſtures, motions, airs, and looks, according to the 
character, which the perſon affects. Affectation of 
learning gives a ſtiff formality to the whole perſon, 
The words come ſtalking out with the pace of a 
Funeral proceſſion ; and every ſentence has the ſolem- 
nity of an oracle. Affectation of prety turns up the 
goggling whites of the eyes to heaven, as if the perſon 
were in a trance, and fixes them in that poſture ſo 
long that the brain of the beholder grows giddy. 
Then comes up, deep-grumbling, a holy groan 
from the lower parts of the thorax ; but ſo tre- 
mendous in ſound, and fo long protiatted, that 
you expect to ſee a goblin riſe, like an exhalation 
through the ſolid earth. Then he begins to rack 
from ſide to ſide, or backward and forward, like an 
aged pine on the ſide of a hill, when a briſk wind 
blows. The hands are claſped together, and often 
lifted, and the head often ſhaken with fooliſh vehe- 
mence. The tone of the voice is canting, or ſing- 
ſong lullaby, not much diſtant from an Iriſh howl ; 
and the words godly doggrel. Affectation of beauty, 
and killing, puts a fine woman by turns into all ſorts 
of forms, appearances, and attitudes, but amiable 
ones. She undoes, by art, or rather by awkward- 
neſs (for true art conceals itſelf) all that nature had 
done for her. Nature formed her almoſt an angel, 

and 
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and ſhe, with infinite pains, makes herſelf a monkey. 
Therefore this ſpecies of affectation is eaſily imi- 
tated, or taken off. Make as many, and as wgly 
grimaces, motiens, and geſtures, as can be made; 
and take care that nature never peep out ; and you 
repreſent coquetiſh afeeation to the life. 


Sloth, appears by yawning, defing, ſnoring, the 
head dangling ſometimes to one ſide, ſometimes to 
the other, the arms and legs ſtretched out, and every 
ſinew of the body unſtrung, the eyes heavy, or cloſed; 
the words, if any, crew! out of the mouth, but 
Half. formed, ſcarce audible to any ear, and broken 


off in the middle by powerful ſeep. 


People, who walk in their ſleep, (of which our 


inimitable Shakeſpear has, in his tragedy of Mac- 


BETH, drawn out a fine ſcene) are ſaid to have their 
eyes open; though they are not, the more for that, 
conſcious of any thing, but the dream, which has 
got poſſeſſion of their imagination. I never ſaw one 
of thoſe perſons; therefore cannot deſcribe their 
manner from nature; but I ſuppoſe their ſpecch is 
pretty much like that of perſons dreaming, inarti- 
culate, incoherent, and very different, in its tone, irom 
what it is, when wWwaling. 


Intoxication ſhews itſelf by the eyes balſ-ſouts 
ſleepy, ſtupid, inflamed. An idiot ſmile, a ridiculous 


ſurlineſs, or affected bravado, dilgraces the bloated: 
countenance. The mouth open tumbles out nonſenſe 


In 
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in heaps, without articulaticn enough for any ear 
to take it in, and unworthy of attention, if it could 
be taken in. 'The head ſeems too heavy for the neck. 
The arms dangle from the ſhoulders, as if they 
were almoſt cut away, and hung by ſhreds. 'The 
legs totter and lend at the knees, as ready to ſink 
under the weight of the reeling body. And a ge- 
neral incapacity, corporeal and mental, exhibits hu- 
man nature, ſuns below the brutal. 


Anger, (violent) or rage, expreſſes itſelf with 
rapidity, interruption, noiſe, harſhneſs, and trepida- 
tion. The neck firetched out; the head forward, 
often nodding and ſhaken in a menacing manner, 
againſt the object of the paſſion. The cyes red, 
inflamed, flaring, rolling, and ſparkling ; the eye- 
brows drawn dun over them, and the forehead 
wrinkled into clouds, The nyffrils ſtretched wide 
every vein fuelled; every muſcle flrained; the 
breaſt heaving, and the breath fetched hard. Ihe 
mouth open, and drawn on each fide toward the 
ears, ſhewing the teeth, in a gnaſhing poſture. 
'The face bloated, pale, red, or, ſometimes almoſt 
black. The feet flamping 3 the right arm often 
thrown out, and menacing with the clenched fiſt 

ſhaken, and a general and violent agitatien of the 
Whole boay. 


Peeviſhneſs, or ill nature, is a lower degree of 
anger; and is therefore ex preſſed in the above man- 


ner, only more moderate; with half-ſentences, and 
broken 
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broken ſpeeches, uttered haſtily ; the upper lip drawn 
up difdainfully ; the eyes aſuint upon the object of 
diſpleaſure. 


Malice, or ſpite, ſets the jaws, or gnaſhes with 
the teeth; ſends blaſting flaſbes from the eyes ; draws 
the mouth toward the ears; clenches both fiſts, and 
bends the elbsws in a flratning manner. The zone 
of voice and expreſſion, are much the ſame with 
that of anger; but the pitch not ſo /oud. 


Envy is a little more moderate in its geſtures, 
than malice; but much the ſame in kind. 


Revenge expreſles itſelf as malice. 


Cruelty. See Anger, Averſion, Malice, and the 
other ĩraſcible paſſions. 


Complaining, as when one is under violent bo- 
dily pain, diſtorts the features; almoſt cloſes the 
eyes; ſometimes raiſes them wiſhfully ; opens the 
mouth; gnaſbes with the teeth; draws up the upper 
lip; draws down the head upon the breaſ!, and 
the whole body together. The arms are violently 
bent at the elbows, and the %s ſtrongly clenc bed. 
The voice is uitered in groans, lamenlatians, and 
violent ſcreams. Extreme torture produces faint- 
ing, and death. 


Fatigue, from ſevere labour, gives a general lan- 
guor to the whole dy. The countenance is defec— 
ted. (See Grief.) The arms hang liſtleſs; the 

body, 
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body, if ſitting, or lying along be not the poſture, 
Hoops as in old age. (See Dotage.) The legs, if 
walking, are dragged heavily along, and ſeem at 
every ſtep ready to hend under the weight of the 
body. The voice is weak, and the words hardly 
enough articulated to be underſtood, 


Averſion, or hatred, expreſſed to, or of any per- 
ſon, or thing, that 1s odious to the ſpeaker, occa- 
ſions his drawing back, as avertding the approach of 
what he hates; the hands, at the ſame time, thrown 
out ſpread, as if to keep it off, The face turned 
away from that fide toward which the hands are 
thrown out ; the eyes looking angrily and aſquint 
the ſame way the hands are directed; the eyebrows 
drawn d;wnward ; the upper lip diſdainfully drawn 
up; but the teeth ſet. The pitch of the voice 
kud; the tone chiding, unequal, ſurly, vehement. The 
ſentences ſhort, and abrupt. 


Commendation, or approbation, from a ſuperior, 
puts on the aſpect of love (excluding Deſire, and 
Reſpect) and expreſſes itſelf in a mild tone of voice; 
the arms gently ſpread; the palms of the hands to- 
ward the perſon approved. Exhorting, or encou- 
raging, as of an army by a general, is expreſſed 
with ſome part of the looks and action of couage. 


Fealouſy would be likely to be well expreſſed by 
one, who had often ſeen priſoners tortured in the 
dungeons of the ideen, or who had ſeen what 
the dungeons of the inquiſition are the beſt earthly 


emblem of; I mean Hell. For next to being in 
| the 
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the pope's, or in Satan's priſon, is the torture of 
him who is poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of jealouſy. 
Being a mixture of paſſions directly contrary to 
one another; the perſon, whoſe ſoul is the ſeat of 
ſuch confuſion and tumult, muſt be in as much 
greater miſery than Prometheus, with the vulture 
tearing his liver, as the pains of the wind are 
greater than thoſe of the body. Jealouſy is a fer- 
ment of love, hatred, hope, fear, ſhame, anxiety, 
ſuſpicion, grief, pity, envy, pride, rage, cruelty, 
vengeance, madneſs, and if there be any other tor- 
menting paſhon, which can agitate the human 
mind. 'Therefore to expreſs jealouſy well, requires 
that one know how to repreſent juſtly all theſe paſ- 
ſions by turns (See Love, Hatred, &c.) and often 
ſeveral of them together. TFealouſy ſhews itſelf by 
reſtleſſneſs, peeviſhneſs, thoughtfulneſs, anxiety, abſence 
of mind. Sometimes it burits out in piteous com- 
plaint, and weeping ; then a gleam of hope, that all 
is yet well, lights up the countenance into a mo- 
mentary ſmile. Immediately the face, clouded 
with a general gloom, ſhews the mind overca/t again 
with horrid ſuſpicions, and frightful imaginations. 
Then the arms are folded upon the breaſt; the fiſts 
violently clenched ; the rolling, bloody eyes dart fury. 
He hurries to and fro; he has no more re/t, than a 
ſhip in a troubled ſea, the ſport of winds and waves. 
Again, he compoſes himſelf a little to reflect on the 


charms of the ſuſpected perſon. She appears to his 


imagination like the ſweetneſs of the riſing daton. 
K 5 Then. 
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Then his monſter-breeding fancy repreſents her as 

falſe, as ſhe is fair. Then he roars out as one on , 

the rack, when the cruel engine rends every joint, L 

and every ſinew burſts. Then he throws himſelf 7 

on the greund. He beats his head againſt the pave- / 

ment. Then he ſprings up, and with the look and e 
0 
a 
/ 


action of a fury burſting hot from the abyſs, he 
ſnatches the inſtrument of death, and, after rip— 
ping up the boſom of the loved, ſuſpeed, hated, | 
lamented, fair one, he ſtabs himſelf to the heart, 
and exhibits a ſtriking proot, how terrible a crea- 


ture a puny mortal is, when agitated by an infer- t 
nal paſſion. c 
N h 

» Detage, or infirm old age, ſhews itſelf by zalka- b 


tiveneſs, boaſting of the paſt, hollowneſs of eyes and 
cheeks, dimneſs of fight, deafneſs, tremor of voice, 
the accents, through default of teeth, ſcarce intel- h 
ligible; hams weak, knees tottering, head paralytic, 
hollow coughing, frequent expecteratian, breathleſs 
wheezing, laborious groaning, the body ſtooping un- 
der the inſupportable load of years, which ſoon h 


will cruſh it into the duſt, from whence it had its I; 
origin, = 
| th 


Felly, that is, of a natural idiot, gives the face 


an habitual thoughtleſs, brainleſs grin. The ches 2 
dance from object to object, without ever fixing x 


ſteadily upon any one. A thouſand different and in- 


coherent paſſions, looks, geſtures, ſpeeches, and ab- 
ſurdities, are played off every moment. 


Dijſtraction 
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Diſftraftion opens the eyes to a frightful wildneſs; 
rolls them Haſtily and wildly from object to object: 
diſtorts every feature; gnaſbes with the teeth; agi- 
tates all the parts of the body; rolls in the dufl ; 
foams at the mouth; utters, with hideous bellowings,, 
execrations, blaſphemies, and all that is fierce and 
outrageous ; ruſhes furiouſly on all who approach; 


and, if not reſtrained, tears its own fleſh, and de- 
firoys itſelt. 


Sickneſs has infirmity and feebleneſs in every mo- 
tion and utterance. 'The eyes dim, and almoſt 
cloſed ; cheeks pale and helloto; the jaw fallen; the 
head hung down ; as if too heavy to be ſupported 
by the neck. A general znertia prevails. The 
voice trembling; the utterance through the noſe. 
, every ſentence accompanied with a groan; the 
4 hand ſhaking, and the knees tettering under the body; 


, or the body /iretched helpleſs on the bed. 

3 

7 Fainting produces a ſudden relaxation of all that 

8 holds the human frame together, every ſinew and 

8 ligament unſtrung. The colour flies from the ver- 
milion cheek; the ſparkling cye grows dim. Down 

the bcdy drops, as helpleſs, and as ſenſeleſs, as a. 


maſs of clay, to which, by its colour and appear- 
gy ance it ſeems haſtening to * itſelf. Which leads 
8 me to conclude with 


Death, the awful end of all fleſh ; which exhi- 


bits nothing in appearance different from what I 
have 
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have been juſt deſcribing; for fainting continued 
ends in death; a ſubject almoſt too ſerious to be 
made a matter of artificial imitation. 
* 
Lower degrees of every paſſion are to be expreſ- 
ſed by more moderate exertions of voice and geſture, 


as every public ſpeaker's diſcretion will ſuggeſt to 
him, 


Mixed paſſions, or emotions of the mind, require 
a mixed expreſſion, Pity, for example, is com- 
poſed of grief and love. It is therefore evident, 
that a correct ſpeaker muſt, by his looks and geſ- 
tures, and by the tone and pitch of his voice, ex- 
preſs both grief and love, in expreſſing pity, and ſo 
of the reſt. — 


There may be other humours or paſſions, beſide 
theſe, which a reader, or ſpeaker, may have oc- 
caſion to expreſs. But theſe are the principal. And, 
if there be any others, they will occur among the 
following examples for practice taken from various 
authors, and rules will be given for expreſſing them. 
And though it may be alledged, that ſome of theſe 
paſſions, or humours, are ſuch, as hardly ever 
come in the way of the ſpeaker at the bar, in the 
pulpit, or either houſe of parliament, it does not 
therefore follow, that the labour of ſtudying and 
practiſing the proper ways of expreſſing them is 
»/eleſs. On the contrary, every ſpeaker will find 

| his 
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his account in enlarging his ſphere of practice. A 
gentleman may not have occaſion every day, to 
dance a minuet: but he has occaſion to go into com- 
pany every day; and he will go into a room with 
much the better grace for his having learned to 
dance in the moſt elegant manner. The orator may 
not have actual occaſion to expreſs anger, jealouſy, 
malice, and ſome few others of the more violent 
paſſions, for which I have here given rules. But 
he will, by applying his organs of elocution to ex- 
preſs them, acquire a maſterly eaſe and fuency, in 
expreſſing thoſe he has actually occaſion to expreſs. 


It is to be remembered, that the ation, in ex- 
preſſing the various humours and paſſions, for 
which I have here given rules, is to be ſuited to 
the age, ſex, condition, and circum/tances of the cha- 
racter. Violent anger, or rage, for example, is to 
be expreſſed with great agitation, (ſee Anger) but 
the rage of an infirm old man, of a woman, and of 
a youth, are all different from one another, and 
from that of a man in the flower of his age, as 
every ſpeaker's diſcretion will ſuggeſt. A hero may 
ſhew fear, or ſenſibility of pain: but not in the 
ſame manner as a girl would expreſs thoſe ſenſa- 
tions. Grief may be expreſſed by a perſon reading 
a melancholy ſtory, or deſcription, in a room. It 
may be acted upon the ſtage. It may be dwelt 
upon by the pleader at the bar; or it may have a 
place in a ſermon. The paſſion is ſtill grief. But 

the 
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the manner of expreſſing it will be different in each 
of the ſpeakers, if they have judgment. 


A corre ſpeaker does not make a movement of 
limb, or feature, for which he has not a reaſon. 
If he addreſſes heaven, he looks upward. If he 
ſpeaks to his fellow creatures, he looks round np 
them. The ſpirit of what he ſays, or 1s ſaid to 
him, appears in his lee. If he expreſſes amaze- 
ment, or would excite it, he /ifts up his hands and 
eyes. If he invites to virtue and happineſs, he 
ſpreads his arms, and looks benevolence, If he threat- 
ens the vengeance of heaven againſt vice, he b-nds 
his eyebrow into wrath, and menaces with his arm 
and countenance. He does not needieſsly ſaw the air 
with his arm, nor ab himſelf with his finger. 
He does not clap his right hand upon his breaſt, 
unleſs he has occaſion to ſpeak of himfelf, or to in- 
troduce conſcience, or ſomewhat ſentimental. He 
does not ſtart bach, unleſs he wants to expreſs hor- 
ror or averſion, He does not come forward, but 
when he has occaſion to ſolicit. He does not raiſe 
his voice, but to expreſs ſomewhat peculiarly eme 
phatical. He does not /2wwer it, but to contraſi the 
raiſing of it. His eyes, by turns, according to the 
humour of the matter he has to expreſs, ſpar#le fu- 
ry; brighten into joy; glance diſdain 3 melt into 
grief; frown diſguſt and hatred; /angui/h into 
love; or glare diſtraction. 


But 
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But to apply properly, and in a maſterly manner, 
the almoſt endleſly various external expreſſions of 
the different paſſions and emotions of the mind, 
for which nature has ſo curiouſly fitted the human 
frame hic labor here 1s the difficulty. Ac- 
cordingly a conſummate public ſpeaker is truly a 
Phenix. But much leſs than all this, is, generally 
ſpeaking, ſufficient for moſt occaſions. 


There is an error, which is too inconſiderately 
received by many judicious perſons, viz. that a 
public ſpeaker's ſhewing himſelf to be in earneft, 
will alone ſecure him of duly affefing his audience. 
Were this true, the enthuſiaſtic rant of the ana- 
tic, who is often very much in earne/?, ought to 
pleaſe the judicicus ; in whom, on the contrary we 
know, it excites, only laughter, or pity. It is 
granted, that nature 15 the rule by which we are to 
ſpeak, and to judge of propriety in ſpeaking. And 
every public ſpeaker, who faithfully, and in a maſ- 
terly manner, fo!lows that univerſal. guide, com- 
mands attention and approbation, But a ſpeaker 
may, either through incurable natural deficiency, or 
by deviating into ſome incorrigible abſurdity of man- 
ner, exprels the real and the warm ſentiments of 
his heart, in ſuch an awkward way, as ſhall effec- 
tually d feat his whole deſign upon thoſe who hear 
him, and render himſelf the object of their ridi- 
cule. It is not enough, as Quintilian * ſays, to be 
a buman creature, to make a good ſpeaker, As, on 


One 
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one hand, it is not true, that a ſpeaker”s ſhewing 
himſelf in earneſt is alone ſufficient, ſo on the other, 
is it certain, that if he does not ſeem to be in ear- 


neſt +, he cannot but fail of his deſign. 


There is a true ſublime in delivery, as in the 
other imitative arts; in the manner as well as in 
the matter, of what an orator delivers. As in poe- 
try, painting, ſculpture, muſic, and the other ele- 
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gancies, the true ſublime conſiſts in a ſet of maſter- 1 
ly, large, and noble ſtrokes of art, ſuperior to flo» I 
rid /ittleneſs : ſo it is in delivery. The accents are t 
to be clear and articulate ; every ſyllable ſtanding off c 
from that which is next to it, ſo that they might : 
be numbered as they proceed. The infleftons of the f 
voice are to be ſo diſtinctly ſuited to the matter, that 7 
the humour or paſſioms might be known by the ſound 2 
of the voice only, where there could not be one 
word heard. And the variations are to be, like the 
full ſwelling fo/ds of the drapery in a fine picture, M2 
or ſtatue, bold and free, and forcible, | L 
15 
True eloquence does not wait for cool appreba- 1 
tion. Like irreſiſtible beauty, it tranſports, it ra- ne 
wiſhes, it commands the admiration of all, who are op! 
within its reach. If it allows time to criticiſe, it is d 
not genuine. It ought to hurry us out of ourſelves, e 
to engage and ſwail9w up our whole attention ; to v 
drive every thing out of our minds, beſides: the I t: 
ſubject b 
t 


— — $1 vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Prius ipſi tibi. Hom, 
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fubjet it would hold forth, and the point, it wants 
to carry. The hearer finds himſelf as unable to re- 
fiſt it, as to blow out a con flagration with the breath 
of his mouth, or to ſtep the ſtream of a river with 
his hand. His paſſions are no longer his own. The 
orator has taken poſſeſſion of them; and with ſupe- 
rior power, works them to whatever he pleaſes. 


There is no earthly object capable of making ſuch 
various, and ſuch forcible impreſſions upon the hu— 
man mind, as a conſummate ſpeaker. In viewing 
the artificial creations, which flow from the pencil 
of a Raphael, the critical eye is indeed delighted to 
a high pitch, and, the delight is rational, becauſe it 
flows from ſources, un4n:wn to beings below the ra- 
tional ſphere. But the ear remains wholly unen- 
gaged and unenter tained. 


In liſtening to the raptures of Corelli, Gemint- 
ani, and Handel, the flood of pleaſure which pours 
upon the ear, 1s alinoſt too much for human nature. 
And muſic applicd to expreſs the ſublimities of poe- 
try, as in the oratorio of Samſon, and the Allegro 
and Penſoroſo, yields a pleaſure ſo truly rational, 
that a Plato, or a Socrates, need not be aſhamed to 
declare their ſenſibility of it. But here again, the 
eye has not its gratification, For the opera (in 
which adtion is joined with muſic, in order to enter- 
tain the eye at the ſame time with the ear) I muſt 
beg leave, with all due ſubmiſſion to the taſte of 
the great, to conſider as a forced conjunction of two 


things, 
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things, which nature does not allow to go together. 
For it never will be other than unnatural, to ſee 
heroes fighting, commanding, threatening, lament- 
ing, and making love in the warblings of an Italian 


ſong. 


It is only the elegant ſpeaker, who can at once re- 
gale the eye with the view of its moſt amiable ob- 
ject, the human form in all its glory; the ear with 
the original of all muſic ; the under/tanding with 
its proper and natural food, the knowledge of im- 
portant truth; and the imagination with all that, in 
nature, or in art, is beautiful, ſublime, or wonder- 
ful. For the orator's feld is the univerſe, and his 
ſubjects are all that is known of God, and his works; 
of ſuperior natures, good and evil, and their works; 
and of terreſtrials, and theirs. 


In a conſummate ſpeaker, whatever there is of 
eorporeal dignity, or beauty, the majeſty of the hu- 
man face divine, the grace of action, the piercing 
glance, or gentle languiſb, or fiery flaſh of the ye; 
whatever of lively paſ/ien, or ſtriking emotion of 
mind, whatever of fine imagination, of wiſe reflec- 
tion, or irreſiſtible reaſoning ; whatever of excellent 
in human nature, all that the hand of the Creator 
has impreſſed, of his own image upon the nableſt 
creature we are acquainted with, all this appears in 
the conſummate ſpeaker to the higheſt advantage. 
And whoever is proof againſt ſuch a diſplay of all 
that is noble in human nature, muſt have neither 

eye, 
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oye, nor ear, nor paſſion, nor imagination, nor taſte, 
nor underſtanding. 


Though it may be alledged, that a great deal of 
geſture, or action, at the bar, or in the pulpit, eſ- 
pecially the latter, is not wanted, nor is quite in 
character; it is yet certain, that there is no part of 
the man, that has not its proper attitude. The 
eyes are not to be rolled along the cieling, as if the 
ſpeaker thought himſelt in duty bound to take care 
how the flies behave themſelves. Nor are they to 
be conſtantly caſt down upon the ground, as if he 
were before his judge receiving ſentence of death. 
Nor to be fixed upon one point, as if he ſaw a ghoſt. 
The arms of the preacher are not to be needleſiy 
thrown out, as if he were drowning in the pulpit, 
or brandiſbed, after the manner of the ancient pu- 
giles, or boxers, exerciſing themſelves by fighting 
with their own ſhadow, to prepare them for the 
Olympic conteſts. Nor, on the contrary, are his 
hands to be pocketed up, nor his arms to hang by his 
ſides as lank as if they were both withered. The 
head is not to ſtand fixed, as if the ſpeaker had a 
perpetual crick in his neck. Nor is it to ned at every 
third word, as if he were aCting Jupiter, or his 
would be-ſon Alexander * 

A judicious 
* With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears ; 
Aſlumes the god, 
Aﬀects to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 
Dryden's Ov 
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A judicious ſpeaker is maſter of ſuch a variety 
of decent and natural motion, and has ſuch com- 
mand of attitude, that he will not be long enough 
in one Poflure to offend the eye of the ſpeQator, 
'The matter, he has to pronounce, will ſuggeſt the 
propriety of changing from time to time, his le, 
his poſture, his motion, and tone of voice, which if 
they were to continue too long the ſame, would be- 
come tedious, and irkſome to the beholders. Yet 
he is not to be every moment changing poſture, like 
a harlequin, nor throwing his hands about, as if he 
were ſhewing legerdemain tricks. 


Above all things, the public ſpeaker is never to 
forget the great rule, ARS EST CELARE ARTEM. 
It would be infinitely more pleaſing to ſee him de- 
liver himfelf with as little motion, and no better 
attitude, than thoſe of an Egyptian mummy, than 
diflorting himſelf into all the violations of decorum, 
which affe&tation produces. Art, ſeen through, is 
execrable. 


Modeſiy ought ever to be conſpicuous in the beha- 
viour of all, who are obliged to exhibit themſelves 
before the eye of the public. Whatever of ge/ture, 
or exertion of voice, ſuch perſons uſe, they ought 
to appear plainly to be drawn into them by the 


importance, ſpirit or humour of the matter. If the 


ſpeaker uſes any arts of delivery, which appear 
plainly to be fudied; the effect will be, that his 
gwkiuward attempt to work upon the paſſions of his 

hearers, 
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hearers, by means, of which he 7s nat maſter, will 
render him odious and contemptible to thein. With 
what „F and pedantic ſolemnity do ſome public 
ſpeakers utter thoughts, ſo trifling, as to be hardly 
worth uttering at ail! And what unnatural and un- 
ſuitable tones ot voice, and geſticulations, do others 
apply, in delivering what, by their manner of de- 
livering, one would be apt to queſtion, nat only 
whether it is their own com; oſition, but whether 


they really under/tand it. 


The clergy have one conſiderable ap:logy from the 
awkwardneſs of the place they ipeak from. A pul- 
pit is, by its very make, neceſſarily deſtructive of 
all grace of attitude. What could even a Tully do 
in a tub, juſt big enough tor him to ſtand in im- 
merſed up to the arm-pits, pillywing his chin upon 
its cuſhion, as Milton deſcribes the ſun upon the 
orient wave? But it is hardly to be expected, that 
this, or any other impropriety in ſacred matters, of 
which there are many greater, ihould be altered. 
Errors, in them, become, by long eſt:bliſhment, 
facred*. And I doubt not, but ſom of the nar 
rower part of the clergy, as well as of the people, 
would think any other form of a pulpit, than the 
preſent, though much fitter for exh'biting the ſheaker 
to an advantage, an innovation likely to prove dan- 
gerous to religion, and, which is worle, to the 
church. 


Nor 


* See the writings of many of the clergy themſelves to this pur- 
poſe, as Dr. Clarke, Hare, Hoadley, Whiſfton, Clayton, &c, the Can- 
DID D1isQU151T1oNs, and the CONFESSIONAL, 
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Nor is it to be expedted, that decorum of man- 
ner in preaching ſhould be carried to any great per- 
ſection in England, while reading is thought to be 
preaching. If the Greek and Roman orators had 
read their ſermons, the effect would have been, I 
ſuppoſe, pretty much the ſame as that which ſer- 
mons produce among us. The hearers might have, 
many of them, dropped afleep. In ſome foreign 
countries, preachers are ſo much aware of the diſ- 
advantage of reading, that ſuch, as have weak me- 
mores, have a prompter behind, in the pulpit, out 
of ſight. However, it muſt be owned, that, it 
preachers would beſtow a little pains in committing 
to memory the ſubſtance of their diſcourſes, ſo as 
not to be faves to written notes, and endeavour to 
gain a tolerable readineſs at extemporary ampliſica- 
tion (which at the bar 1s zndiſpenſable) their diſ- 
courſes might have ect, tho' the eye ſhould now 
and then be caſt upon the notes, if not in a chm 
manner, and with heſitation. Quintilian“ himſelf 
will not object to ſo much uſe of notes, as I have 
here allowed ; though he abſolutely requires his 
orator to be poſſeſſed of a memory +. | 


To hear a jud:crious and elegant diſcourſe from the 
pulpit, which would, in print, make a noble figure, 


murdered 


® InsT., Ox Ar. L. x. C. vii. a 

+ Dean Swift, in his LET TEN TO a Young CLERGYMAN, 
writes, on this ſubjec, as follows: 

« 1] cannot but think, that what is read, differs as much from 
« what is repested 2vithout book, as a copy does from an original. At 
cc the ſame time Jam fully ſennble, what an extreme difficulty it 
ce would be upon you to alter this; and that if you div, your ſer- 
« mons 
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murdered by him, who had learning and taſte to 
compoſe it, but, having been neglected as to one 
important part of his education, knows not how 
to deliver it otherwiſe than with a zone between 
ſinging and ſaying, or with a 144 of his head, to 
enforce, as with a hammer, every emphatical word, 
or with the ſame unanimated monetony, in which he 
was uſed to repeat Quæ genus at Weſtminſter 
ſchool; what can be imagined more lamentable! 
Yet what more-common / Were the educators of 
youth, intended for the miniſtry, of the opinion of 
the prince of orators, Viz. that delivery is the firſt, 
fecond, and third part of oratory, they would jpare 
ſome time from the many leſs u ceſſa y parts of 
ſchool learning, to apply it to one ſo very Heniial; 
without which the weight of the moſt ſacred ſub- 
ject, the greateſt depth of critical diſquijition, the 
moſt unexceptionable reaſoning, the moit accurate 
arrangement of matter, and the moſt ſtriking energy 
of ſtyle, are all iet upon an audience; who fit an- 
affrEt?d, and depart unimpreved. From hence it is, 
that while places of public werb are almoſt emp- 
ty, theatres are crowded. Vet in the former the moſt 
intereſting ſubjects are treated. In the latter all is 
fiction. To the former all are invited without any 
expence. 


cc mons would be much leſs valuable than otherwiſe, for want of 
te time to improve and corre them. I would therefore gladly come 
© to a compromiſe with you in this matter.“ 

He then goes on to adviſe, that he ſhould write his ſermons in a 
large fair hand, and read them over ſeveral times before delivering 
them, ſo as to be able, with the help of an eye caſt down now and 
then upon the paper, to pronounce them with eaſe and force, 
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expence. The charge and trouble of attending the 
latter are conſiderabie. But it will not be otherwiſe, 
ſo long as the ſpeakers in the former take no more. 


pains to enforce their public inſtructions, than if 


they delivered ſiclions, and thoſe in the /atter be- 
ſtow ſo much to make fictions ſeem true. It may be 
ſaid, this obſervation has often been made before, 
The more is the pity, And it ought to be often 
made agen, and to be dwelt upon, till the fault is 
amended, 


Did preachers labour to acquire a maſterly deli- 
very, places of public inſtructiun would be crowded, 
as places of public diver/ſron are now. Rakes and 
Infidels, merely to thew their taſte, would frequent 
them. Could all trequent them, and none profit? 


It is common to hear complaints, from the clergy, 
of the inattention of their hearers, even to dozing, 


and ſometimes to profound ep. But where does 


this complaint fall at laſt? Hen upon th preachers 
themſelves, who addreſs their hearers with ſuch 
coldneſs and indifference, as to leave them nothing to 
do, but to go to ſleep. Let the preacher but exert 
himſelf properly, and he may defy his hearers to 
go to ſleep, or withdraw their attention for a mo— 
ment. 


The clergy are likewiſe very full of their com- 
plaints of the little Mt their la ours produce. In- 


fideluy and vice, they cry, prevail more than ever. 
Churches 
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Churches are poorly filled. And thoſe, who attend, 
for faſhion's ſake, are not much better than their 
neighbours. 


But what is the plain Engliſh of this lamentable 
outcry? Why, truly, that they find people /:th 
to go to the places of public inſtruction to be dif- 
guſted or lulled to fleep. And, that, when they have 
them there, they cannot perſuade them to quit their 
vices and follies by lolling twenty minutes upon a 
velvet cuſhion, and reading to them a learned diſ- 
courſe. That they cannot warm them to the love of 
virtue by a cold, ill-read, pulpit harangue. That 
they cannot win their affeFions, whilſt they neglect 
all the natural means for working npon the human 
paſſions. That they cannot kindle in them that 
burning 7eal which ſuits the moſt important of all 
intereſis, by talking to them with the coolneſs of a 
ſet of Stoic philoſophers, of the terrers of the Lord, 
of the worm, that never dies, and the fire that 
is not quenched, and of future glory, honour, and im- 
mortality, of everlaſting kingdoms, and heavenly 
thrones. 


I know it is common for preachers to plead, in 
excuſe of the frigidity of their manner, in addreſſ- 
ing their audiences, their madeſiy, and fear of being 
accuſed of affefation. But are theſe any hindrance 
to the elocution of the a&ors, or even of the ac- 
treſſes; who, by ſtudy, and practice, come to get 
the better of timidity, and to attain an elegant and 

L corre& 
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correct utterance (and are indeed, the only ſpeaker; 
we have in England) without any appearance of af- 
fectation; which would render them unſufferable. 
But do our preachers, in general, beſtow any thought, 
or uſe any means, of any kind, for improving them- 
ſelves in ſpeaking? The younger part of the players 
rehearſe, and prattiſe over and over, many a time, and 
are long under the tuition of the principal actors, 
before they appear in public. But there are, I be- 
lieve, no other public ſpeakers among us, who take 
ſuch pans; though they beſtow great pains in im- 
proving themſelves in learning; which ſhews, that 
the neglect of this accompliſhment is more owing to 
the want of a due ſenſe of its »/efulneſs, than to 
any other cauſe. And yet, of the two, learning is 
much leſs neceſſary to a preacher, than ſkill in per- 
ſuading. Quintilian * makes this latter the ſupreme | | 
excellence in his orator. 


Let the reader only conſider, that a Moemater or 
a taylor, is under a maſter ſeven years, at leaſt, be- 
fore he ſets up for himſelf, But the preacher goes 
into the pulpit at once, without ever having had one 
Ie in, or article of inſtruction in that part of his 
art, which is the chief and moſt weighty, and with- 
out which all his ether accompliſhments are worth 
nothing, toward gaining the end of preaching. 


It may be alledged, that the clergy cannot be ex- 


pected to be great orators for fifty, or a hundred 
pounds 


C 


* Quint. Int, Orat, L. vi. C. ii, 
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pounds a year, which poor pittance is as much as 
many hundreds, I may ſay thouſands, of them, 
have to maintain themſelves and their families. 
The more 1s the pity. 


But there are many players who do not get more 
than the lower clergy. And yet they fiudy hard, 
for no greater encouragement, and actually acquire 
ſuch ſkill in working upon the paſſions of mankind, 
that, for my part, if I wanted to have a compoſition 
of mine well ſpoken, I would put it into the hands 
of a ſecond-rate player, rather than of any preacher 
I ever heard. 


What could be imagined more elegant, if enter- 
tainment alone were ſought 3 what more uſeful, if 
the good of mankind were the object, than the ſacred 
function of preaching, properly performed? Were 
the moſt zntere/ting of ſubjects treated with proper 
perſpicuity and adequate judgment, and well 
wrought diſcourſes delivered to liſtening crowds 
with that dignity which becomes a teacher of Divine 
truth, and with that energy, which ſhould ſhew, 
that the preacher ſpoke from his ten heart, and 
meant to ſpeak to the hearts of his hearers, what 
effetts might not follow £ Mankind are not wood, or 
flone. They are undoubtedly capable of being 
rouſed and ſtartled. They may be drawn, and allured. 
The voice of an able preacher, thundering out the 
Divine threatenings againſt vice, would be in the ear 
of the Fender as if he heard the ſound of the laſt 

L 2 trumpet 
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trumpet ſummoning the dead to judgment. And 
the genile call of mercy encouraging the terrified, and 
almoſt deſpairing fenitent to look up to his offended 
heavenly Father, would ſeem as the ſong of angels. 
A whole multitude might be Iiſted to the ſites. The 
world of ſpirits might be opened to the eyes of their 
minds. The terrors of that puniſhment which awaits 
vice; the glories of that ſtate, to which virtue will, 
through Divine favour, raiſe the pious, might be, 
by a powerful preacher, rendered preſent to their un- 
derſtandings, with ſuch conviction, as would make 
indelible impreſſions upon their hearts, and work a 
ſubſtantial reformaizon in their lives“. 

The convincing and irrefragable prosf, that real 
and important eis might be produced by preachers, 
by a proper application of oratory to the purpoſes of 
inſtructing and amending mankind, is, That cratory 
has been, in all times, known actually to produce great 
alterations in men's ways of thinking and acting. 
And there is no denying fafs. To bring inſtances 
of this in a copious manner, as the ſubject might 
deſerve, would be to quote more hiſtory than could 
be comprehended in ſuch a volume as this. Nor 
can any reader imagine, an art could have been, in 
all free governments, ſo laboriouſly cultivated by 
ſtateſmen, had they not found it uſeful in the ſtate. 

Do 


Quintilian (IngT. Orar. L.. vi. C. ii.) makes the knowledge 
and command of the parketic, the main inflrument of perſuaſicny 
which, according to bim, is the great buſineſs of the orator, 
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Do we not, in our own times; ſee the Mdls pro- 
duced by it in the Britiſh parliament ? But if any 
one ſhould alledge, that there is nothing in the pow- 
er of freachers by means of oratcry ; does it not fol- 
low, that then the whele function of preaching may 
as well be laid e? For, if good ſpeaking will have 
no effett upon mankind, ſurcly bad will have none. 


Reaſoning a priori, one would conclude, that we 


ſhould ſee both the ſtudy, and the effects of oratcry,. 


carried to a pitch beyznd what they reached in the 
antient times of Heatheniſm. Have we not the ad- 
vantage of thoſe noble models, which the antients 
ſtruck out by the mere force of natural unaſſiſted 
genius? Ought we not to exceed thoſe models? But 
do we come up to them? Have we not incomparabiy 
clearer views of nature, and of all knowledge, than 
the axtients had? Have we not whole ſciences of 
which they knew n2thing © The Newtonian philo- 
ſophy alone! to what entiments does it lift the 
mind! How do the ideas, it gives us, of immenſity 
filled with 1numerable w3rids revolving round in- 
numerable ſuns; thoſe worlds themſelves the centres 
of ethers ſecondary to them; all attrading ; all at- 


tracted; enlightening or receiving light; at diſtances 


unmeaſurable, but all under one law /— how do theſe 


ideas tend to raiſe our conceptions of the Authzr of 
ſuch a work! Ought not cur produdtions to exceed. 


theirs, who had no ſuch helps to enrich and enliven 
their imaginations? But, above all, as much as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, ſo much ought 


tie. 
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the views which revelation preſents us with, to 
ennoble all our preduttions above thoſe of the antients, 
on whom that glorious light never ſhone! What 
had a Demaſihenes, or a Cicero, to inſpire ſo divine 
an ardor into their addreſſes to the people, compared 
with thoſe ſublime dictrines, which angels deſire ear- 
neſtly to pry * into? If the poetical deſcription of 
Jupiter ſhaking heaven with his nod, warmed the 
imagination of a Phidias to ſuch a pitch, as enabled 
him to produce the moſt mageſtic piece of ſtatuary, 
that ever was beheld; and if the imagination of the 
auther + of that poetical deſcription was exalted by 
the ſcenes he ſaw, and the learning he acquired by 
travelling into Egypt, and other parts; how ought 
the genius of the chri/tian orator to be elevated, 
how ought both his compoſitions, and his manner of 
delivering them, to ſhive ſiperior to all that antiquity 
ever ſaw; as he enjoys ſuperior advantages for en- 
nobling all his ſentiments, and giving dignity and 
ſpirit to all he compoſes, and utters! If we find a 
Plato, or a Cicero, whenever they touch upon the 
ſublime doctrine of a future ſtate, riſe above them- 
ſelves, warmed with ſha!l I ſay, the proſper ? 
no with the poſſibility, or at moſt, with the Hape of 
immortality; how animated ought er deſcriptions 
to be, how forcible our manner of treating of what 
we pretend firmly to believe; of what we know the 
Author of our religion confirmed by actually ring 

from 


„ Gr, Fi;& imitupuriy ν,t˙. mecerubai, 1 Pet. i. 12. 
+ Hm. Vid. II. 1, 
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from the grave, triumphing gloriouſly over death, 
and aſcending viſibly to heaven. 


Poor were the motives, and cold the encourage- 
ments, which H could offer, to excite their hear- 
ers to bravery and to virtue, compared with thoſe 
which we have to propoſe. For, if they put them 
in mind of their country, their wives, their chil- 
dren, their age and helpleſs parents; if they called 
upon them to ſhew themſelves worthy deſcendants of 
their illuſtrious anceſtors ; if they rouſed their ame, 
or their ſenſe of Honour; if they held forth the prize 
of deathleſs fame ; all theſe are as cogent arguments 
now, as they were then. What advantage our 
chriſtian orators have over them, toward gaining 
their end of alarming, perſuading, and reforming 
mankind, appears from conſidering how little chance 
ve ſhould have of producing any good effect upon 
a people ſtrongly attached to pleaſures, riches, and 
honours, by telling them, that, if they continued to 
purſue thefe their beloved objects by unlawful 
means, they might expeQ, after their death, to be 
carried before Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Hacus, 
v ho would condemn their ſouls to Partarus, wliere 
the ſoul ot Ixion was tied upon a wheel, and whirl- 
ed about without reſt; where Prometheus had his 
liver gnawed by a vulture, which grew again as faſt 
as it was devoured; and where Danaus's fifty 
daughters had a fet of barrels with holes in their 
bottoms to keep continually full to the top; and 
where all wicked ſouls would be condemned to ſome 
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ſuch puniſhment ; but if, on the contrary, they 
_ would act the part of honeſt and worthy men, and 
exert theinſclves to the hazard, and, perhaps, loſs of 
their lives in defence of the liberties of their coun- 
try, their ſouls would be ordered, by the judges of 
elie dead, to be placed in the Elyſian fields, where 
were pleaſant greens, and lucid ſtreams, and fragrant 
groves; and where they ſhould amuſe themſelves 
with the innocent pleaſures, which delighted them 
While here. Had our chr tian orators ns better 
molti ves to urge, than ſuch as could be drawn from 
{he conſideration of certain imaginary rewards and 
funiſoments to be diſtributed in a certain foſible, but 
doubtful tuiure ſtate, in ſome vninown ſubterranean 
region; it might be expected, that their zeal in 
urging them would be but cold, and the effects of 
their addreſſes to the people, incen, ſderalle. But 
the ancient orators had ne better motives, from ſu- 
turity, than the/e which I have mentioned, and thoſe 
they could draw from other conſiderations were the 
ſame, which we may uſe now. What accounts 
ſhould we have had of the power with which they 
ſpoke, and of the es of their ſpeeches, if they 
had had the awiul /7:%1-@s to treat of, and the ad- 
wantages for treating of them with effect, which 
our preachers have! O ſhame to modern times | 
A Pericics, or a Demoſthenes, could ſhake all Greece, 
when they warned their countrymen againſt an in- 

vaſſan, or alarmed them about the danger of their 
liberties! Whiiſt we can hard!y keep our hearers 
awake, when we ſtand forth to warn them, in the 


name 
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name of God, againſt the conſequences of vice, 
ruinous to individuals, ruinous to nations; the cauſe 
not only of the ſubverſion of ſtates and kingdoms, 
when luxury, and corruption ſpread their fatal con- 
tagion, and leave a people the unthinking prey of 
tyranny and oppreflion ; but of utter, irretrievable 
deſtruction of the fouls and bodies of halt a ſpecies * 
from the preſence of God, and from the glory of 
his power, at that tremendous day, when the 
trumpet ſhall ſound, and the dead ſhall be raiſed, 
and when he ſhall ſit upon the throne of judgment, 
from whole face heaven and eatth ſhall fly away +; 
whoſe voice ſhall pronounce on the wicked the 
dreadful ſentence, © Depart, ye curſed ;*” and whoſe 
breath ſhall blow up the unquenchable flame, in 
which rebellious angels and men ſhall be irrecover- 


ably ſwallowed up and deſtroyed, 


It may, perhaps, be objected here, that ſacred 
truth needs no ornament to ſet it off, no art to en— 


force it, That the apo/tles were artleſs and illiterate 
men; and yet they gained the great end of their 


miſſion, the conviction of multitudes, and eftabliſhment 
of their religion. That, therefore, there is no ne- 
ceſſity for this attention to delivery, in order to qua- 
lify the preacher for his ſacred office, or to render. 
his labours ſucceſsful, 


Ls To 


* « Strait is the gate, and narrow the way, that leadeth to life, 
&« and few there are who find it.“ Matt, vii, 13. 
+ Rev, XX. 1 1. 
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To all this the anſwer is ready, viz. Firſt, the 
apoſtles were not all artleſs and illiterate. St. Paul, 
the greateſt and moſt general propagator of chriſti- 
anity, is an eminent exception, He could be no mean 
orator, who confounded the Fews at Damaſcus ®, 
made a prince, before whom he ſtood to be judged, 
confeſs, that he had alms/? perſuaded him to become 
a convert to a religion every where ſpoken again/tÞ 
threw another into a fit of trembling as he ſat upon 
his zudgment-ſeaty; made a defence before the learn- 
ed court of Arcopagus, which gained him for a 
convert a member of the court itſelf ||; ſtruck a 
whole people with ſuch admiration, that they took 
him for the gad of eloguencet; and gained him a 
place in Longinus's + liſt of famous orators. 
Would the cold-ferved-up monotony of our Engliſh 
fermon-readers have produced ſuch effects as theſe ? 
But, farther, the apoſtles might very well ſpare 
human accompliſhments ; having what was worth 
them all, viz. the Divine gift of working miracles ; 
which if our preachers had, I ſhould not have much 
to ſay about their qualifying themſelves in elacution. 
But, as it is, public inſtruction is the preacher's 
weapon, With which he is to combat infidelity and 
vice. 


* Acts ix. 22, f Ads xxvi. 28, xxviii. 22. 5 Acts xxiv. 25. 
Acts xvii. 34. 1 Acts xiv. 12. +Þ It was with no ſmall plea- 
* ſure, I lately met with a fragment of Longinus, which is preſerved, 
© as a teſtimony of that critic's judgment, at the beginning of a ma- 
* nuſcript of the New Teſtament in the Vatican library, After 
© that author has numbered up the moſt celebrated orators among the 
* Grecians, he ſays, „Add to theſe Paul of Tarſus, the patron of 
& an opinion not yet fully proved.“ Spect, No, 633. 
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vice. And what avails a weapon without ui to 
wield it? | 


Medicines the moſt ſalutary to the body are taken 
with reluctance, if nauſeous to the taſte. How- 
ever they are taken. But the more neceſſary phyſic 
for the hu, if it be not rendered ſomewhat palata- 
ble, will be abſolutely rejected. For we are much 
leſs prudent in our care for the m2 valuable part of 
ourſelves than for the lea. Therefore the preacher 
ought, above all «ther public ſpeakers, to labour to 
enrich and adorn, in the molt maſterly manner, his 
addreſſes to mankind ; his views being the moſt im- 
portant. What grand point has the player to gain? 
Why, to draw an audience to the theatre“. Ihe 
leader at the bar, if he lays before the judges and 
jury, the true ſlate of the caſe, ſo as they may be 
molt likely to ſee where the right of ic lies, and a 
juſt deciſion may be given, has done his duty; and 
the affair in agitation is an ate, or, at molt, a 
life, which will ſoon, by courſe of nature, be ex- 
tinct. And of the ſpeaker in either houſe of parlia- 
ment the very utmoſt, that can be ſaid, is, that the 
goed of his country may, in great meaſure, depend 
upon his tengue. But the infinitely important ob— 
ject of preaching is, the reformation of mankind, 
upon which depends their happineſs in his world, 

and 


* I deny not, that the theatre is capable of being made a ſchool 
of virtue. But it muſt be put under regulations, other than we 
have ever yet ſeen it; and thoſe too warious to be ſpecified here; fo 
numercus are the particulars, which want reformation, much mae 
being at preſent wrong than right, 
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and throughout the he of their being. Of what 
conſequence is it, then, that the art of preaching be 
carried to ſuch perfection, that all may be drawn to 
places of public inſtruction, and that thoſe, who at- 
tend them, may receive benefit “ And, if almoſt the 
zwhole of preaching be delivery, how neceſſary is 
the ſtudy of di,, y That delivery is incom- 
parably the moſt zmpertant part in public in- 
ſtruQion, is manite!t from this, that very indifferent 
matter well diliv red will make a conſiderable impreſ- 
fron Þ But Lad utterance will defeat the whole ef- 
fee of the nobliſl compoſition ever produced. 


While exorbitant petite, and unruly paſſion 
within, while evil example, with alluring /licitation 
rithout (to ſay nothing cf the craft and afjaults of 
the grand enemy of mankind) while theſe invite and 
enſnare the frail and thoughtleſs into guilt ; ſhall 
virtue and religion hold forth no charms to engage 
votaries? Pleaſure decks herſelf out with rich at- 
tire. Soft are her lis, and melting is the ſweetneſs 
of her voice. And muſt religion preſent herſelf 
with every diſadvantage © Muſt ſhe appear guite una— 
dorn:d © What chance can ſhe then have in compe— 
tition with an enemy fo much better furniſhed with 
every neceſſary invitation and allurement? Alas! 

our 


+ ©& A proof of the importance of delivery,“ (ſays Quintilian) 
u may be crawn. from the additional force, which the actors give 
„ to what is writ by the beſt poets, ſo that what we hear prorcunced 
„ by them gives infinitely more pleaſure, than when we only read 
« jt,” And zgain, “ I think, I may affirm, that a very indifferent 
e ſpeech, well het f by the ſpeaker, ſhall have a greater effe, than 
« the beſt, if deflitute of that advantage.” Quint, Inft, Orat, 
p 441, © Documento ſunt vel ſcenici, &c," | 
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our preachers do not addreſs znnocents in paradiſe z 
but thoughtleſs and often hab:tuated ſinners. Mere 
cold explaining will have but little effect on ſuch. 
Weak is the hold, which reaſon has on molt men, 
Few of mankind have able heads. All have hearts; 
and all hearts may be touched, if the ſp:aker is 
maſter of his art. The buſineſs is not ſo much, 
to open the under/landing, as to warm the heart. 
There are few, who do not #now their duty. To 
allure them to the ding of it, is the difficulty. 
Nor is this to be effected by cold reaſoning. Ac- 
cordingly, the ſcripture-crators are none of them 
cold. Their addreſſes are ſuch as hardly any man 
can utter without warmih. “ Hear, O heavens! 
« Give ear, O earth! To thee, O man, I call; 
© my voice is to the ſons of men. As U live, ſaith 
« the Lord, I have no pleaſure in the death of the 
« Wicked; but rather that he turn from his wick- 


6 edneſs, and live, Turn ye, turn ye. Why 


« will ye die? O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem! thou that 


<« killeſt the prophets, and ſtoneſt them, who are- 


* ſent unto thee! How often would I have ga- 
% thered thy children, as a hen gathereth her 
* brood under her wings, and ye would not. Hadſt 


© thou, in this thy day, known the things, which 
« belong to thy peace | — · But now they are hid 


« from thine eyes.” 


It is true, the preacher is carefully to avoid / 
tentation; he is not to preach himſelf; but Chriſt. 


But at the ſame time he is to“ ſtir up every giſt 
that 
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«& that is in him; to cry aloud, and not to ſpare, 
& to lift up his voice like a trumpet ; to reprove, 
& correct, and in/irudt; to be in/tant in ſeaſon and 
& out of ſeaſon ; to become (innocently) all things 
&« to all men,” conſequently to become an orator, 
if men are not to be affected by ſimple unadorned 
truth, however weighty. 


What can the people think of the fincerity of the 
preacher, who is cold and /anguid in his public in- 
ftruftions, while he is as warm and zealous, as 
other men, in the defence of an inconſiderable part 
of his property? Would he plead as calmly for his 
life, as he does with his people in the cauſe of 
virtue and religion. Coolneſs in a matter of the laſt 
importance, and about which one 1s really in ear- 
net, is fo unnatural, as to be hardly practicable. 
Therefore Cicero“ takes it for granted, that Calli- 
dus could not have addreſſed the ſenate in ſo in- 
different, and unanimated a manner, if what he 
wanted to perſuade them to believe had not been 
mere fifion. And, Demoſthenes, when one came 
to him, begging, that he would plead his cauſe, 
againſt a perſon who had uſed him cruelly, of 
which uſage he gave Demoſthenes a very cold, and 
unanimated account, could not believe, that he had 
been ſo injured ; till, upon his ſignifying his ſuſpi- 
cion, the man was rouſed to ſome warmth ; and 
then the orator was convinced, that his complaint 

was 


* Tu * M. Callidi, niſi finge res, fic ageres ? 
| Cic, Brut, p. 181, Tom, 2, 
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was well founded, and immediately undertook his 
defence . 


If it ſhould be ſaid by preachers, “ The people 
& will be as much offended with us, if we overact 
„ our part, as they are now indifferent about at- 
& tending our miniſtry ; ſo that it will avai/ no- 
& thing to ſtudy a more lively delivery ;”* to this I 
mult beg leave to anſwer, that there 1s no reaſon to 
fear any thing from it. Becaule a manner of preach- 
ing may be uſed, which ſhall have ten times more 
life and vivacity in it, than the preſent, and yet (if 
it be not unnatural, or incorrect) be very ſafe from 
all danger of exceeding due bounds as to vivacity 
and force. And, farther, we do in fact obſerve, N 
that no preacher is admired (I do not mean by the 
mob, but by people of education) whole delivery is - 
dull and unanimated ; let his matter be what it will, 


Left any reader ſhould think, I have been too ſe- 
vere upon the deficiencies of men of ſacred charac- 
ters, as to delivery, either in leading the devotions 
of the people, or in in/lrufing them in their 4u- 
ty; I will add, by way of apology for what I have 
ſaid, ſome paſſages, to the ſame purpoſe, from the 
SPECTATOR, 


KA. 


6 The well reading of the common prayer is of 

& ſo great importance, and ſo much neglected, that I [ 
6 take 1 

+ Plut. in Vit, Dgmoſth, | i 
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take the liberty to offer to your conſideration 
ſome particulars on that ſubje&t. And what 
more worthy your obſervation, than this? A 
thing ſo public, and of ſo high conſequence. It 
is indeed wenderful, that the frequent exerciſe of 
it ſhould not make the performers of that duty 
more expert in it, This imability, as I conceive, 
proceeds from the little care, that is taken of 
their reading while at /chozl, where, when they 
are got into Latin, they are looked upon as above 
Engliſh, the reading of which is wholly ne- 
glected, or, at leaſt, read to very little pur- 
poſe, without any due obſervation made to them 
of the proper accent and manner of reading. 
By this means they have acquired ſuch 2 habits, 
as will not eaſily be removed.“ 


The writer of the letter then goes on to mention 


the advantage he himſelf found from being led in his 
devotions by an elegant performer of the ſervice at 
St. James's Garlick-hill church, 


cc 


CC. 


cc 
cc 
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% My eyes and my thoughts“ (ſays he) “ could 
not wander as uſual; but were confined to my 
prayers, — The confeſſion was read with ſuch a 
reſigned humility, the abſolution with ſuch a 
comfortable authority, the thankſgivings with 
ſuch a religious joy, as made me feel thoſe affec- 
tions of the mind in a manner /.never did before. 
To remedy, therefore, the grievance above com- 
plained of, I humbly propoſe, that this excellent 

& reader, 
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reader, upon the next, and every annual aſſem- 
bly of the clergy at Sion College, and all other 
conventions, ſhould read prayers before them. 
For then thoſe, that are afraid of fretching 
their mouths, and ſpoiling their ſoft voices, will 
learn to read with clearneſs, loudneſs, and 
/lrength. Others, who affect a raki/b negligent 
air, by folding their arms, and lolling upon their 
book, will be taught a decent behavieur. Thoſe 
who read fo faſt, as if impatient of their work, 
may learn to ſpeak deliberatel;, There is ano- 
ther fort, whom I call Pindaric readers, as be- 
ing confined to no ſet meaſure. "Theſe pro- 
nounce five or fix words with great deliberation, 
and the five or fix ſubſequent ones with as 
great celerity; the firſt part of a ſentence with 
a very exalted voice, and the latter very low. 
Sometimes with one fort of tone, and imme- 
diately after with a different one. 'Theſe gen- 
tlemen will learn of my admired reader an 
evenneſs of voice and delivery. And all, who 
are innocent of theſe aFeQations, but read 
with ſuch an znd:/ferency, as if they did not un- 
derſtand the language, may be informed of the 
art of reading mvingly and fervently; how to 
place the emphaſis, and give the proper accent 
to each word, and how to vary the voite ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſentence. There is 
certainly a difference between reading a prayer, 
and a gazette, "Theſe are often pretty claſſical 


ſcholars, and would think it an unpardonable ſin 
10 to 


3 a 
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« to read Virgil, or Martial, with as little taſte, 
« as they do Divine ſervice.” 


SPECT. No. 147. 


And the ſame ſtandard author, in his 407th pa- 


per, complains as follows. 
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« Our preachers ſtand flock fill in the pulpit, and 
will not ſo much as move a finger to ſet off the 
beſt ſermons in the world. We meet with the 
ſame ſpeaking /atues at our bars, and in all pub- 
lic places of debate. Our words flow from us in 
a ſmooth, continued ſtream, without thoſe ſtrain- 
ings of the voice, motions of the body, and ma- 
jeſty of the hand, which are ſo much celebrated 
in the orators of Greece and Rome. We can 
talk of life and death in celd blood, and keep our 
temper in a diſcourſe, which turns upon every 
thing that is dear to us . 


cc It is certain, that proper geſtures, and vehe- 
ment exertions of the voice, cannot be fes much 
fludied by a public orator. They are a kind of 
comment upon what he utters, and e every 
thing he ſays, with weak hearers”” [and ſurely 


the bulk of hearers are eat]! “ better than the 


cc 


66 
66 


ſtrongeſt argument he can make uſe of, They 
keep the audience awake, and fix their attention 
to what is delivered to them; at the ſame time, 
that they ſhew, the ſpeaker is in earne/t, and af- 

% fetted 
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& menads to others s 


«© How cold and dead a figure in compariſon of 
ce theſe two great men” [Demoſthenes and Cice- 
ro] “' does an orator often make at the Britiſh bar, 
© holding up his head with the moſt inſipid ſe- 
& renity, and ſtroaking the ſides of a long wig, &c.“ 


Dean Swifi (who was no friend to over-doing on 
the ſerious ſide) adviſes his young clergyman as 
follows : 


& 1 take it for granted, that you are already de- 

«& firous to be ſeen in a pulpit. But, I hope, you 
& will think it prudent to paſs quarantine among 
« the deſolate churches five miles round this town, 
% where you may at leaſt learn to read and ſpeak, 
& before you venture to expoſe your parts in a city 
% congregation. Not that theſe are better judges ; 
« but, becauſe, if a man muſt needs expoſe his 
&« folly, it is more ſafe and diſcreet to do ſo before 
« few witnefies, and in a ſcattered neighbourhood. 
& And you will do well, it you can prevail with 
* ſome intimate and judicious friend to be your 
c conſtant hearer, and to beg of him to give you 
% notice with the utmoſt freedom, of whatever he 
c finds amils either in your voice or geſture. For 
« want of ſuch early warning, many clergymen 
© continue detective, and ſometimes ridiculous, to 
„the end of their lives. Neither is it rare to ob- 
& ſerves 


— 
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ſerve, among excellent and learned divincs, a 
certain ungracious manner, or unhappy tone 
of voice, which they have never been able to 
* ſhake off,” LETTER To a YouNG CLER= 
MAN. 


«ce 


66 


Are the faults comp'ained of by theſe authors, 
who wrote almoſt fifty years ago, amended, or [ike- 
ly to be amended? let the anſwer to this queſtion 
be collected from the following verſes, by Dr. By- 
ram, prefixed to Fordyce's ART OF PREACHING, 
publiſhed a few years ago. 


For, what's a ſermon, good, or bad, 
If a man reads it like a lad? 
To hear ſoni2 people, when they preach, 
How they run o'er all parts of ſpeech, 
| And neither raiſe a word, nor /int; 
Our learned biſhops, one would think, 
Had taken /chool-boys from the rod, 
To make embaſſadors of God. 


And afterwards, 


In point of ſermon, 'tis confeſt, 
Our Engliſh clergy make the belt : 
But this appears, we mult confeſs, 
Not from the pulpit, but the preſs. 
They manage, with dis;ointed ſkill, 
The matter well, the manner ill; 
And, what ſeems paradox at firſt, 
They make the beſt, and preach the worſt. 


It 
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If there is, as we have ſeen, ſo much room to 
lament the deficiencies of thoſe who are to lead the 
the devotions of congregations, and to in//rud? them 
in their duty, and whoſe buſineſs it is to win them, 
by every engazing and powerful art, to the faithful 
performance of it; if there is ſo much reaſon to 
wiſh that thoſe failures. might be made up, and 
thoſe errors amended, which are undoubtedly a 
great cauſe of the relufance we obſerve in many to 
attend, and their celdneſs and indifferency in, places 
of public worſhip and inſtruction; if the clergy are ſo 
deficient in their public performances, what 1s left 
for me to ſay of thoſe devotion-confounding, ear- 
ſplitting peſts of our churches, J mean the pa- 
riſh-clerks and pariſh-children ® I would only aſk, 
whether, if we had declared a final and irreconcile- 
able hoſtility againſt common decency, not to ſay 
propriety, and had ſet ourſelves to find out the moſt 
effectual means poſſible for turning worſhip into 
burleſque ; T would aſk, I ſay, whether, if this was our 
deſign, there could be a more certain way to gain 
it, than to place a ſet of people in every church, 
who ſhould come in between every two ſentences 
ſpoken by the miniſter, with a /quarul as laud as the 
ſound of ten trumpets, and totally diſcordant from 
one anether, and from the Fey in which the minifter 
ſpeaks. If the minifter ſpeaks f roperiy, why do not 
the clerk and the charity-children ſpeak in concord 
with him? If the clerk ſpeaks properly, why do not 
the miniſter and the children ſpeak in the ſame key 
with him? Or, if the children are right, why do 

f not 
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not the miniſter and clerk ſcream as high, or, atleaſt, 
take a concordant key with theirs? They cannot be 
all right, and all different from one another. How 
much more rational would it be to ſpend the time, 
which is now ſo ridiculouſly thrown away in teach- 
ing. the poor children to ſet the ears of the whole 
pariſh on edge, in making them underſtand tho- 
roughly what, they ſo often repeat by rote, with- 
out underſlanding, I mean the anſwers to thoſe 
uſeful queſtions in their catechiſm, What is 
« your duty to God?“ and, What is your duty 
% to your neighbour ?”” This would be of ſervice 
to them all their lives; whereas the other anſwers 
no end, that has the leaſt connexion with common- 
ſenſe. 


It is by keeping clear of every thing diſagree- 
able or grating, and by conſulting all that may 
pleaſe, entertain, and ſtrike, that the ſagacious Ro- 
man Catholics keep up, in their people, a delight 
in the public ſervices of their fooliſh religion. If 
we were wiſe, and as much in earneſt, as we 
ought, we ſhould imitate them in this. But what 
avails it to attempt to oppoſe that which has power 
to make wrong right, and abſurdity proper, I mean 
the irreſiſtible tyrant, Cus ro, whoſe dominion 
is in no nation more ab/o/ute (where there are ſo 
many ſo capable of judging) than in this our dear 
country. 
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